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INTRODUCTION 


The beginnings of rhetoric—the Homeric poems-—Themi- 
stocles and Pericles—the influence of the Sophists—Sicily 
the birthplace of rhetoric as an art—the Western or Sicilian 
school (Corax—Tisias—Gorgias—A gathon—Polus—Licym- 
nius — Evenus -—— Alcidamas — Lycophron —— Polycrates — 
Callippus — Pamphilus) — Thrasymachus — the Hastern or 
Ionic school (Protagoras—Prodicus—Hippias—Theodorus— 
Theodectes)—decay of rhetoric—Demetrius of Phalerum— 
treatment of rhetoric in Plato’s Gorgias and Phaedrius— 
other rhetorical works by Aristotle—date of the Rhetorie— 
Aristotle and Demosthenes—Aristotle and Isocrates—the 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum—text of the Rhetoric. 








Rueroric, in the general sense of the use of language 
in such a manner as to impress the hearers and in- 
fluence them for or against a certain course of action, 
is as old as language itself and the beginnings of 
social and political life. It was practised and highly 
esteemed among the Greeks from the earliest times. 
The reputation of Odysseus and Nestor as speakers, 
the reply of Achilles to the embassy entreating him 
to take the field again, the trial-scene represented on 
the shield of Achilles, bear witness to this, and justify 
the opinion of the ancient Greeks that Homer was 
the real father of oratory. After the age of Homer 
and Hesiod and the establishment of democratic in- 
stitutions, the development of industry and com- 
merce and the gradually increasing naval power of 
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Athens compelled statesmen to become orators. 
Themistocles and Pericles were the foremost states- 
men of their time. The former, although not 
specially distinguished for eloquence, was regarded 
as a most capable speaker ; the latter was a great 
orator, It is much to be regretted that none of his 
speeches has survived ; but some idea of their lofty 
patriotism may be gained from those put into his 
mouth by Thucydides, while the genuine fragments, 
several of which have been preserved in Aristotle, 
are characterized by impressive vividness. 


The next step in the development of Greek prose 
and Rhetoric must be set down to the credit of the 
Sophists. Whatever opinion may be held, from a 
moral standpoint, of the teaching of these much- 
discussed professors of wisdom and of its effects on 
the national life and character, it is generally con- 
ceded that they have a claim to be considered the 
founders of an artificial prose style, which ultimately 
led to the highly-finished diction of Plato and Demo- 
sthenes. It is usual] to make a distinction between 
eastern (Ionic) and western (Sicilian) sophistical 
rhetoric, the representatives of the former paying 
attention chiefly to accuracy (6pOoéreia), those of 
the latter to beauty (evérei), of style. 


The birthplace of Rhetoric as an art was the island 
of Sicily. According to Cicero,* Aristotle, no doubt 
in his lost history of the Hterature of the subject 
(Zvvaywyy texvev), gives the following account of 
its origin. After the expulsion of the “ tyrants ” 
(467 B.c.), a number of civil proeesses were insti- 


9 Cicero, Brutus, xii. 46. 
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tuted by citizens, who had been previously banished 
and then returned from exile, for the recovery of 
property belonging to them which had been illegally 
confiscated by the tyrants. This made it necessary 
for the claimants to obtain assistance from others, 
and the Sicilians, “an acute people and born con- 
troversialists,” supplied the want in the persons of 
Corax and Tisias (both of Syracuse), who drew up a 
system which could be imparted by instruction, and 
a set of rules dealing with such questions as were 
likely to arise. These two may thercfore claim to 
have been the founders of technical Rhetoric, al- 
though Aristotle, in an early lost work called the 
Sophist, gives the credit to the philosopher Empedo- 
cles, whose pupil Gorgias is said to have been. 
_Corax¢ was the author of the first of the numerous 
* Arts”? (réyvat, handbooks of Rhetoric), and to 
him is attributed the definition of it as “ the artificer 
of persuasion ” (zevots Sxypuovpyés). The speech 
was divided into three parts—exordium (rpovipuov), 
arguments constructive and refutative (dy@ves), and 
epilogue (é7iAoyos), or into five, with the addition of 
narrative (Sujyyors), which followed the exordium, 
and wapexBdves® It may be assumed that he 
also wrote speeches® for his clients to learn and 
deliver in the courts, as it was no doubt the rule in 

« The sophists and rhetoricians here mentioned are limited 
(with the exception of Demetrius of Phalerum) to those whose 
names actually occur in the Rhetoric. 

» Apparently not to be understood in the more usual 
senses of ** perversions ”’ (of forms of government), or “digres- 
sions”’ (in a book or speech), but in that of “ auxiliaries,” 
subsidiary aids to the speech (mpas émexovpiay ray Neyoudvav, 
quoted in Stephanus, Thesaurus, from the Prolegomena, to 
Hermogenes). 

© Such writers were called “ logographers ”’ (see ii. 11. 7). 
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Syracuse, as at Athens, that the litigant should at 
least create the impression that he was conducting 
his own case. 

His pupil Tistas, also the author of an “ Art,” is 
said to havé been the tutor of Gorgias, Lysias, and 
Isocrates, and to have accompanied the first-named 
on his embassy to Athens. He laid even greater 
stress than his master on the argument from prob- 
ability (eixés) which he regarded as more valuable 
than truth @ 

Goratas of Leontini (c. 483-375 B.c.) first attracted 
the attention of Greece proper when he visited 
Athens as an ambassador (427 B.c.) from his native 
place, with the object of obtaining assistance against 
Syracuse. His view of rhetoric was that it was only 
a means of persuasion, and he was careful to explain 
that his only object was to make his pupils skilful 
rhetoricians, able to speak on every subject, either 
for or against, and not, like certain other sophists, 
to teach them virtue or wisdom. This made him 
pay greater attention to the style than to the subject 
matter of his discourses. In addition to fragments 
of these, from which there are several quotations 
preserved in the Rhetoric, two extant orations (En- 
comium of Helen and Defence of Palamedes) are now 
generally considered to be his. An “ Art” of Rhe- 
toric has also been assigned to him. Regarded as 
the creator of artificial Greek prose, his writings were 
distinguished by flowery ornamentation, poetieal 
colouring, unusual phraseology (as shown in the use 
of rare, compound, and poetical words), and many 


@ On the relation of a fragment in Doric (Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, iii, p. 27) to the réyvar of Corax and Tisias see W. 
R. Roberts in Classical Review, Feb. 190-4. 
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new rhetorical figures, for the employment of which 
the contemptuous term “ to gorgiaze ” was invented, 
He further introduced an artificial and symmetrical 
structure of sentences and periods, which gave the 
impression of metre. According to Diodorus Siculus 
(xii. 53), the Athenians were astounded at his un- 
common style, his use of antitheses, his evenly 
balanced clauses of equal length, and the similarity 
of the (beginnings or) endings of words. Gomperz % 
remarks that the English counterpart of the style of 
Gorgias is euphuism. In the Platonic dialogue, in 
the first part of which Gorgias takes a prominent 
part, it is noticeable that he is treated more leniently 
than might have been expected, considering Plato’s 
opinion of rhetoric as taught and practised by him 
and his successors. 

AGATHON (c. 447-401 B.c.), an Athenian, was by 
profession a tragedian. His beauty and affected 
manners made him the butt of the comic poets.2 A 
pupil of Gorgias, he imitated the flowery language, 
antitheses, and parallelisms of his master, and was 
fond of using the rhetorical figure antonomasia, the 
use of an epithet or patronymic instead of the name 
of a person. His first victory with a tragedy at the 
Lenaea is celebrated in the Platonic dialogue Sym- 
posium, in which he is one of the interlocutors. 

Potus, of Agrigentum, the favourite pupil of 
Gorgias, is one of the interlocutors in the Platonic 
Gorgias. In this he is attacked by Socrates, and the 
special] attention paid by him to the ornamentation 
of his speeches and his affected style are severely 
criticized. He was the author of an “ Art,” of 


* Greek Thinkers, i. 478 (Eng. tr.). 
> Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae, 100. 
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which some fragments are preserved in Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Licymntus, pupil of Gorgias and a dithyrambie 
poet, was the author of an ‘“‘ Art.” He invented a 
number of unnecessary technical terms,? and classified 
nouns under the heads of the proper, compound, 
synonymous or quasi-synonymous, and single words 
or periphrases intended to take the place of nouns 
(xipia, obvOera, ddedAdd, éxiOera). By some he is 
considered to be a different person from the dithy- 
rambic poet. 

Lvrnus, of Paros, elegiac poet and sophist, contem- 
porary of Socrates, wrote an “ Art” and rhetorical 
rules or examples in verse.? 

Axcipamas, of Elaea in Aeolis in Asia Minor, was 
the pupil and successor of Gorgias, the chief and last 
representative of his rhetorical school. A rival and 
opponent of Isocrates, against whom his treatise On 
the Sophists (now generally accepted as genuine), is 
directed, he lays stress upon the superiority of ex- 
tempore speeches to those written out. His writings 
are characterized by a bombastic style, excessive use 
of poetical epithets and phrases, and far-fetched 
metaphors. They are drawn upon in the Rhetoric 
(iii. S. 1) to illustrate the “ frigid ” or insipid style. 

Another critic ¢ describes his style as rather coarse 
and commonplace (ko:vérepor). He was also the author 
of an “ Art’ and of a show-spcech Messeniacus,? a 
reply to the Archidamus of Isocrates. 

Lvcopnron, pupil of Gorgias, and, like Aleidamas, 
condemned in the Rhetoric for the frigidity of his style. 
« Rhetoric, iii. 12.2; Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. 
> Phaedrus, 267 8. 

* Dion. Halie., De /saeo, xix. (v.l. xevérepov, “ emptier ”). 

@ Rhetoric, i. 13. 2. 
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He appears to have specially affected the use of 
periphrases. He declared that the accident of noble 
birth was utterly valueless, and described law as 
merely a compact, “ a mutual guarantee among men 
that justice will be preserved.” ¢ 

Potycrates, of Athens, sophist and rhetorician, 
contemporary of Isocrates, whose displeasure he 
incurred by his Defence of Busiris and Accusation of 
Socrates. ‘The former is criticized by Isocrates in his 
Busiris and its defects pointed out. A Panegyric on 
Helen, formerly attributed to Gorgias, is by some 
considered the work of Polycrates. He also wrote 
eulogies on such trifling subjects as mice (Ithetoric, 
ii, 24. 6), pots, salt, pebbles. He appears to have at 
one time enjoyed a certain reputation as an orator, 
but Dionysius of Halicarnassus severely censures his 
style, describing him as ‘‘empty in things that 
matter, frigid and vulgar in epideictic oratory, and 
without charm where it is needed.” ® 

Of Carirepus and Pampnitus, each the writer of 
an “ Art,” nothing more seems to be known than the 
reference to them in the Ithetoric.° They are said 
to have paid special attention to skill in drawing 
conclusions. 

Turasymacuus, of Chalcedon (c. 457-400 B.c.), 
sophist and rhetorician, was regarded as the inventor 
of the “ mixed ” style of oratory, half-way between 
the varied and artificially-wrought style of Antiphon 
and Thucydides and the plain and simple style of 
Lysias. Its excellence consisted in condensing the 
ideas and expressing them tersely, which was especi- 
ally necessary in genuine rhetorical contests. Al- 
though he rounded off his sentences in periods, 


@ Politics, tii. 9. 8. > De Isaeo, 20. ¢ ji. 23, 21. 
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marked by a paeanic rhythm? at the beginning and 
the end, he by no means favoured the reduction of 
prose to rhythmical verse. He was the first to direct 
attention to the importance of delivery (jréxpicts). 
In addition to an ‘ Art,’ and a work on common- 
places (doppui, starting-points ; or, resources), he 
wrote ‘‘ Compassion. speeches,” ’ intended to excite 
the emotions of the hearers, a method of persuasion 
to which he attached great importance. 


The rhetoricians mentioned above, with the ex- 
ception of Thrasymachus, may be regarded as repre- 
sentatives of the Sicilian or western school. A brief 
account may here be given of the best known sophists 
(the name by which they distinguished themselves 
from the mere rhetorician) belonging to Greece 
proper and the eastern colonies. 

Proracoras (c. 485-415 .c.), of Abdera, was a fre- 
quent visitor to Athens and a friend of Pericles. He 
was the author of the famous dictum, ‘‘ Man is the 
measure of all things,” that is, there is no such thing 
as absolute truth, but things are such as they appear 
to one who perceives them. He was the first to 
enter upon the scientific study of language, and 
wrote on accuracy of style (6pOoérea)?; he also 
distinguished the genders of nouns,* the tenses and 
moods of verbs, and the varions modes and forms of 
address (interrogation, response, command, entreaty). 
He taught his pupils to diseuss commonplaces from 


@ See Rhetoric, iti. 8. 4-6. 

» Rhetoric, iii. 1.73 ep. Plato, Phaedrus, 267 c. 

¢ Others take this to mean that he adopted a simple or 
straightforward style as contrasted with the affected Sicilian 
rhetoric (Thompson on Phaedrus, 267 ¢). 

4 See iii. 5. 5 note. 
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opposite points of view and the art of making 
the weaker (worse) cause appear the stronger, by 
which success in a case which otherwise appeared 
hopeless was frequently attained. The first to call 
himself a sophist, he was the first teacher who de- 
manded a fee for his instruction. His character is 
severely handled in the Platonic dialogue called afver 
him, and his theory of knowledge attacked in the 
Theaetetus. 

Propicus, of Ceos, an island in the Aegean, is best 
known for his mora] apologue of the Choice of Her- 
cules (between virtue and vice). The date of his 
birth and death is uncertain, but he was at any rate 
junior to Protagoras. He paid special attention to 
the use of synonyms and the accurate distinction of 
words of kindred meaning. 

Hiprtas, of Elis, depicted in the two Platonic 
dialogues (of doubtful genuineness), was a veritable 
polymath. His numerous studies embraced grammar 
and the cultivation of a correct and elevated style of 
expression... He also interested himself in political 
matters, and, by comparing the forms of government 
and institutions of different states, laid the foundation 
of political science. 

Treoporus (fi. c. 412 B.c.), of Byzantium, is men- 
tioned by Plato * as a most excellent “ tricker-out ” 
of speeches (AoyodaiSudos). He was the author of 
an “ Art,” and invented a number of new terms or 
“ novelties ”’ (xawd), introducing additional divisions 
of the speech. According to Cicero,’ Lysias once 
gave lessons in rhetoric, but abandoned it for writing 
forensic speeches for others, on the ground that 


* Phaedrus, 266; Cicero, Orator, xii. 39. 
® Brutus, xii. 48. 
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Theodorus was more subtle than himself in techni 
calities, although feebler in oratory. : 

Turopecres (c. 380-344 B.C.), of Phaselis in Pam- eed 
phylia, Greek tragic poet and rhetorician, was the: x 
pupil of Isocrates and an intimate friend of Aristotle. 
He at first wrote speeches for litigants, but later ¥ 
tumed his attention to tragedy. He is said to have 45 
written at least fifty dramas. The Mausolus was * 
written at the request of Artemisia, widow of the 
prince of Caria, to be recited at his funeral. Theo- = 
dectes was the author of an“ Art ” in both prose and 3} 
verse, and is coupled by Dionysius of Halicarnassus A 
with Aristotle as the author of the division of the | 
parts of speech into nouns, verbs, and connecting | 
particles (conjunctions). He agreed with Aristotle | 
ag to the use of the pacanic rhythm, and supported 
the view that prose should be rhythmical, but not 
metrical.2 His extraordinary memory and skill in 
solving puzzles were celebrated. 





After Greece had lost her freedom and Athens 
her independence as the result of the battle of 
Chaeronea (338), political oratory gradually declined, 
its place being subsequently taken by the rhetoric 
of the schools, characterized by a highly artificial 
and. exaggerated style, the so-called Asianism. 
Mention may be made, however, of Demerrius of 
Phalcrum (c. 350-283 p.c.), appointed ruler of Athens 
by Cassander (317-307 Bc). A versatile writer, 
he was the author of historical, political, and 
philosophical treatises, collections of the fables of 
Acsop and noteworthy moral maxims (xpeit), and 


@ Demosthenes, 48 3 Quintilian, i. 4. 18. 
> For the Theodectea (Rhetoric, iii. 9, 9) see later. 
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of a lost treatise on Rhetoric in two books.¢ The 
work On Interpretation, dealing with the different 
kinds of style, the period, hiatus, and rhetorical 
figures, which has come down to us under his name, 
is really of much later date. According to Cicero,® 
“he was the first who altered the character of oratory, 
rendering it weak and cffeminate, and preferred to 
be thought agreeable rather than dignified. His 
flow of language is calm and placid, embellished by 
metaphor and metonymy. But his speeches scem 
to me to have a genuine Attic flavour.” Quintilian 
says: “although he was the first to alter the style 
of oratory for the worse, | must confess that he 
was an able and cloquent speaker, and deserves to 
be remembered as almost the last of the Attic orators 
worthy to be called by that name.’ ¢ 

The writers of the “ Arts” which preceded the 
great work of Aristotle had almost entirely devoted 
their attention to forensic oratory, adapted to the 
requirements of the law courts, for which delibera- 
tive oratory, the language of the public assembly, 
although the nobler of the two, was neglected. Epi- 
deictic or display oratory may certainly be said to 


@ A list of his works is given in the life of him by Diogenes 
Laértius. > Brutus, ix. 38, Ixxxii. 2853 Orator, xxvii. 92. 

© Inst. Orat. x. i. 80. 

4 The chief object of epideictic or show-speeches was to 
give pleasure to the hearers, whose function in regard to 
them is defined (Rhetoric, i. 3. 2) as that of ‘critics’ of the 
intellectual performance and ability of the speaker, rather 
than that of ‘‘judges” of anything of serious importance, 
as in deliberative and forensic oratory. Funeral orations 
and speeches at the great public assemblies come under this 
head (see also iii, 12. 5). Quintilian (Inst. Orat. iii. 8. 7) 
says that the only result or gain in epideictic oratory is 
praise, not anything of practical value. 
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have existed since the time of Gorgias, but it is not 
spoken of as being on an equality with the two other 
branches. ‘The creator of a systematic and scientific 
“ Art” of Rhetorie is Aristotle. The unsatisfactory 
character of previous productions, whose compilers 
had neglected the all-important subject of “ proofs ” 
and confined themselves chiefly to appeals to the 
emotions and things irrelevant to the matter in 
hand, induced him to attack the subject from the 
point of view of a philosopher and psychologist, not 
from that of the mere rhetorician, which assuredly 
Aristotle was not. 


Two of the Platonic dialogues, the Gorgias and the 
Phaedrus, deal more or less with the subject of 
rhetoric, although they differ as to the manner in 
which it is discussed and in the attitude adopted 
towards it. In the Gorgias, the earlier dialogue, the 
discussion mainly turns upon the meaning of the 
term—the nature_of rhetoric not its value, and vari- 
ous definitions proposed are critically examined, 
amended, or narrowed down. Rhetoric is the arti- 
ficer of persuasion, and its function is to persuade the 
unintelligent multitude in the law courts and publie | 
assemblies in regard to Justice and injustice. But — 
the result of such persuasion is not the acquisition of 
knowledge ;_ it merely produces belief, which is - 
sometimes false, sometimes true, whereas knowledge - 
is always true. The time at the speaker’s disposal is’ 
not sufficient for the thorough discussion of such im-~ 
portant subjects that leads to truth. Nevertheless, 
the practised rhetorician will be more successful than 
the expert in persuading his hearers on any subject 
whatever, even such matters as the building of walls 
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and dockyards, although he knows nothing about 
them. It is sufficient for him to have acquired the 
power of persuasion, which will enable him to con- 
vince an ignorant audience that he knows more than 
those who possess real knowledge. ‘This is sufficient 
to show the great power of the rhetorician, which 
must not, however, be abused; but if it is, the 
teacher cannot be blamed.* 

Socrates himself, being asked to give his definition 
of rhetoric, replies that it is not an art at all, but a 
mere knack of gratifying and pleasing the hearer. 
It is a species of the genus flattery, like cookery (the 
art of making dainties), cosmetic (of adorning the 
person), and sophistic. Mind and body have, each 
of them, a really healthy condition and a condition 
that is only apparently healthy. The art that is 
concerned with the mind is the political art, its 
branches are legislation and justice ; that which is 
concerned with the body has no special name, its 
branches are gymnastic and medicine. Each of 
these true arts has a sham counterpart ; sophistic 
corresponding to legislation, rhetoric to justice, 
cosmetic to gymnastic, cookery to medicine. The 
end of the true arts is what is good for mind or body ; 
of the false, immediate gratification. Rhetoric is 
not a true art, and the power of the rhetorician is of 
the slightest, since he can only carry out what seems 
to him to be best, not what he really wishes to attain 
happiness and well-being. The paradoxes, that 
it is worse to do wrong than to suffer wrong, and that 
it is better for the wrongdoer to be punished than to 





@ Aristotle (Zthetoric, i. 1. 13) points out that the objection 
that rhetoric may be abused is applicable to everything 
that is good and useful, except virtue. 
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escape punishment, lead to the conclusion that the 
only use of rhetoric is, if we have done wrong, to 
enable us to accuse ourselves (and similarly our 
parents, children, friends, or country) and to bring 
our misdeeds to light, that we may be punished and 
healed ; but, if an enemy is the offender, to prevent 
his being punished, so that he may spend the rest 
of his life in misery. 

The difference between Plato’s treatment of 
rhetoric in the Phaedrus and in the Gorgias and his 
attitude towards it are obvious.? The latter dealt 
chiefly with various definitions of rhetorie and its 
nature as expounded by its professors ; the former 
is a philosophical theory of rhetoric as it ought to be, 
if it is to justify its claim to be considered a true art. 
It is not an out-and-out condemnation of sophistical 
rhetoric. Although the rules contained in the 
“Arts”? of Thrasymachus, Theodorus, and others 
are rejected as absurd and useless, it is admitted that 
there is some practical benefit in its teaching. But 
it is unsystematic and, not being based upon truth, 
cannot be properly called an art, but is merely a 
preliminary training. 

The basis of the discussion is an erotic speech by 
Lysias (read by Phaedrus), which is criticized by 
Socrates with the object of showing the superiority 
of his own speech and method. According to him, 
this is chiefly shown in the due observation of the 
two great principles of gencralization and division, 
which are effected by Dialectic, ‘ the coping-stone 
of all Icarning and the truest of all sciences,’’® to 

@ Cope, however, does not adinit this. 

> On this ep. Rhetoric, i. 1. 12. 

© Republic, 534 v. On the relation of Rhetoric to Dialectic 
see Glossary. 
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whieh rhetorie is indebted for nearly everything of 
value that it eontains. 

But the most important point is that the founda- 
tion of true rhetoric is psychology, the seienee of 
mind (soul), as already hinted in the definition here 
aecepted by Plato (poxayoyia dua Adyor, “ winning 
men’s minds by words,” as contrasted with the vague 
reGovs Sypwovpyss). The true rhetorieian is as- 
sumed to have already settled the question whether 
all mind is one, or multiform. If it is multiform, he 
must know what are its different varieties ; he must 
also be acquainted with all the different forms of 
argument, and know what particular forms of it are 
likely to be effective as instruments of persuasion 
in eaeh partieular case. But a merely theoretieal 
knowledge of this is not sufficient; he must have 
praetieal experienee to guide him, and must be 
able to deeide without hesitation to whieh elass 
of mind his hearers belong and to seize the 
opportune moment for the employment of each 
kind of diseourse. A knowledge of the various 
rhetorieal styles and figures of diction is also a 
useful accessory. 

In view of these facts, the three (in particular the 
first two) books of Aristotle’s Ihetoric have been 
described as “ an expanded Phaedrus.”® Thus, the 
first book deals with the means of persuasion, the 
logieal proofs based upon dialeetie ; the second with 
the psyehologieal or ethical proofs, based upon a 
knowledge of the human emotions and their eauses, 
and of the different types of charaeter. The ques- 
tions of style and arrangement (which are only 
cursorily alluded to in the Phaedrus in reference to 


2 Thompson, Introduction, p. xx. 
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the superiority of ora] to written instruetion) are 
treated, but less fully, in the third book. 


In addition to the Rhetoric, Aristotle was the author 
of several] other rhetorical works, which have been 
lost. Six of these are mentioned in the Life of him 
by Diogenes Laértius: (1) A collection of previous 
“ Arts” of Rhetorie (Svvaywy} zexvav), a kind of 
literary history of the subject ¢; (2) a dialogue ealled 
Gryllus, written in commemoration of his friend of 
that name, who was the son of Xenophon and fe]) in 
the battle of Mantinea (362 B.c.) ; (3), (4), (5) simply 
called “ Arts ” of Rhetoric in two, one, and two books 
respectively ; (G) the T'heodectea (Rhetoric, iii. 9. 9). 
There has been considerable discussion as to the 
authorship of the last, but it is now generally agreed 
that it is an earlier work of Aristotle, re-edited later, 
dealing mainly with style and composition, and that 
he named it after his friend and pupil. Its identifica- 
tion with the Ihetorica ad Alexandrum is rejeeted. 


The date of the Ihetoric, which was written at 
Athens, is assigned to his second residence there 
(335-322), about 330 u.c. (at the earliest 335), al- 
though the exact year cannot be determined. The 
latest historical events which are referred to are: 
(ii. 28. 6) the embassy of Philip of Macedon to the 
Thebans, asking for a free passage for his army 
through their territory, so that he might attaek 
Attica (Oct. Nov. 339); (ii. 23. 18) the peace eon- 
eluded at Corinth soon after the accession of Alex- 
ander (autumn, 336); (ii. 24. 8) the attribution by 


* Cicero, De Oratore, xxxviii. 160: libruim, in que exposuit 
dicendi artes omnium superiorum. 
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Demades of the responsibility for the misfortunes of 
Greece to Demosthenes, but there is nothing to 
show whether the reference is to a time before or 
after Chacronea. In this connexion it may be noted 
that the political opponents of Demosthenes de- 
clared that all that was best in his speeehes was 
borrowed from Aristotle, whereas Dionysius of Hali- 
earnassus ® endeavours to show that the Rhetoric was 
not written until after the delivery of the orator’s 
most important speeches. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle, while freely draw- 
ing upon Isocrates, whose name is mentioned seve: al 
times, to illustrate points of style, never once quotes 
from Demosthenes. The name of the latter oecurs 
three times in the Rhetoric : in iii. 4. 3 it is suggested 
that the Athenian general, not the orator, is meant ; 
in fi. 24. 8 it occurs in reference to the fallacy of 
treating as a cause what is not really so; in ii. 23,3 
it is also doubtful whether the orator is referred to. 
Nothing is known of Nicanor, and if necessary to con- 
nect Demosthenes with the affair, it has been suggested 
to read Nicodemus, in whose murder he was suspected 
of being concerned (Demosthenes, Midias, p. 549). 


Isoerates is most highly spoken of in the Phaedrus, 
but his relations with Aristotle were, according to 
ancient authorities, the reverse of friendly. The 
chief reason for this seems to have been that Aristotle 
had started a school of Rhetoric, which threatened to 
endanger the popularity of that of his older rival. 
Aecording to Cieero,® “ Aristotle, seeing that Iso- 
erates was prospering and had a number of dis- 
tinguished pupils (the result of having removed his 

® First Letter to Ammaeus (ed. W. R. Roberts), 1901. 

> De Oratore, iii. 35, 141. 
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disputations from forensic and political eauses and 
transferred them to an empty elegance of style), 
himself suddenly changed the form of his teaching 
almost entirely, slightly altering a verse in the 
Philoctetes.* The original has, ‘It is disgraceful to 
remain silent and allow barbarians to speak,’ where 
Aristotle substituted Isocrates for barbarians. And 
so he ornamented and embellished the entire system 
of teaching rhetoric and united a knowledge of 
things with practice in speaking.” Further, Aristotle 
had attacked Isocrates, either in the Gryllus or the 
treatise on the different “ Arts ’’ of rhetoric, which 
ealled forth a lengthy reply from Cephisodorus, one 
of the pupils of Isocrates, in which various theories of 
Aristotle were eriticized, and the philosopher himself 
stigmatized as a drunkard and a gourmandizer. Iso- 
erates himself is said to have entered the lists; for 
the reference to “three or four sophists of the 
common herd who pretended to know everything,” ® 
is supposed to be meant for Aristotle, who is also 
attacked in the fifth Letter of Isocrates. The numer- 
ous citations from Isoerates in the Rhetoric have been 
explained by the assumption that, in a revised edition 
of his work, Aristotle retained the examples of an 
earlier Ms., dating from a time (347) when Isocrates 
held the field and Demosthenes had not yet made 
his name. But the view is generally held that the 
Rhetoric was not published till at least ten years later, 
and in any case there seems no reason why a writer 
should not quote from the works of an unfriendly 
rival, if they seemed best suited for his purpose. 


A brief notice must here be given of the Ithetorica 


® A lost play of Muripides. » Panathenaicus, 20. 
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ad Alexandrum, which gets its title from the admit- 
tedly spurious letter of dedication to the great 
Macedonian. More than half the length of our 
Rhetoric, it was formerly printed with Aristotle’s 
works as his. Its genuineness was first doubted by 
Erasmus, followed by the well-known commentator 
Vittorio (Victorius), who did not hesitate to ascribe 
it to Anaximenes (c. 380-320), an historian and rhe- 
torician of the time of Alexander the Great, whose 
tutor and friend he was and his companion in his 
Persian campaigns. Anaximenes is said to have 
been the first to practise extempore speaking, to have 
devoted his attention to all three branches of Rhe- 
toric, and to have written an “ Art.”” The question 
of authorship is generally regarded as settled in 
favour of Anaximenes by the arguments of Spengel 
(who certainly is obliged to take considerable liberties 
in some passages of the text without ms. authority) 
and Wendland. Cope, whose Introduction to Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric contains a detailed analysis of the 
work and its language, and a full discussion of the 
question, supports Spengel’s view, while admitting 
that “‘ the evidence for the authorship of Anaximenes 
is not quite all that could be desired.” His opinion 
of the work itself, which he says may be fairly called 
“An Art of Cheating,” is in the highest degree un- 
favourable. 

Other views are: (1) That it is a genuine work of 
Aristotle. This is supported by the former Presi- 
dent of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. (2) That 


it is a compilation by two, or even three hands, dating 


* Thomas Case (president 1904-1924), in his article 
* Aristotle”? in the eleventh edition of the HMneyclopedia 
Britannica. 
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at the earliest from the first or second century a.D., 
and showing such numerous and striking resemblances 
to the Rhetoric of Aristotle that it must have been 
based upon it.? (3) ‘That it is a hodge-podge of very 
much later date. Other critics, however, maintain 
that the author (or authors) was unacquainted with 
Aristotle’s work, and that the resemblances between 
the two are not sufficiently strong to justify the 
theory of dependence. Further, the historical 
allusions in the Ad Alexandrum (regarded chronologic- 
ally) are taken to show that it preceded the ERhetoric 
of Aristotle, and was written about 340 B.c. There is 
nothing about the relations of Athens with Philip 
and Alexander, but the Athenian naval league, 
Sparta, and Thebes are often mentioned. The 
latest event referred to is the defeat of the Carthagin- 
ians in Sicily by Timoleon (343). The beginning of 
the treatise is first definitely spoken of by Syrianus 
(Un Hermogenem Commentaria, 133. 9) a Neo-Platonist 
of the fifth century a.p2 

Full information concerning the mss. of our 
Rhetoric and other matters connected with the text 
and arrangement of the work is given by A. Roemer 
in his critical edition (Teubner Scries, 1899). The 
oldest and by far the best of the first-class mss. is 
the Paris A® of the eleventh century, which also 
contains the Poetics; those of the second class are 
all inferior. Midway between the two in point of 


* Barthélemy St. Hilaire, who includes it in his translation 
of the works of Aristotle, with a Prefaee in which he supports 
the above view. 

® For another account of the work consult Brzoska’s 
article Anaximenes in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopddie. 
To the Bibliography P. Wendland, Anaximenes von Lam- 
psakos, 1905, may be added. 
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value is placed the old Latin translation by William 
of Moerbeke (thirteenth century), which, being ex- 
tremely literal, is frequently of considerable service 
in determining the text of the original ms. from 
which the translation was made. It is not, however, 
to be taken for granted that this vetusta translatio 
(Vet. Ir.) reproduces the text of only one Ms. ; 
further, it may represent in places a marginal gloss 
or conjectural reading ; also, Moerbeke’s knowledge 
of Greek is said to have been very limited. The 
conclusion arrived at by Roemer (p. Ixix) is that the 
present text represents the fusion of two copies of 
unequal length, the shorter of which contains a 
number of haphazard insertions by the copyist from 
the longer recension or alterations of his own. The 
origina] text has perished. 

The genuineness of the whole of Book III., which 
originally may have been an independent supple- 
ment, has been disputed, but it is now generally 
recognized as Aristotle’s. The numerous gaps, lack 
of connexion and arrangement * (a common feature, 
indeed, of all the Aristotelian writings), and textual 
errors have been attributed to the unsatisfactory 
manner in which the reports of three different lectures 
were made and put together by his pupils and to the 
lecturer’s own faulty enunciation. 

The present text (which makes no pretence of 
being a critical one) is based upon that of Bekker 
(Oxford, 1837), but numerous alterations, suggested 
by Roemer and others, have been incorporated. 
Several of these are also mentioned in the Notes to 
the Translation. 


@ Such as the position of ii. 18-26, which should properly 
come before 1-17. 
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(i) Rurroric is a counterpart of dialectic, which 
it resembles in being concerned with matters of 
common knowledge, and not with any special science. 
Rhetoric is also an art; since it is possible to reduce 
to a system the means by which the rhetorician 
obtains success. Previous compilers of “ Arts’ of 
Rhetoric have neglected enthymemes, which are “ the 
body ” of proof, and have confined themselves to 
appeals to the passions, which are irrelevant and only 
have the effect of biasing the judge. 

Although deliberative oratory is nobler than foren- 
sic, men prefer the latter, because it offers more 
opportunity for irrelevance and chicanery. 

‘The_rhetorical (as contrasted with the strictly 
scientific) method of demonstration is the enthy- 
meme, which is a kind of syllogism. Therefore one 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the 
logical syllogism will be most likely to prove a master 
of enthymemes. 

However, notwithstanding the unsatisfactory 
nature of previous ‘ Arts,” rhetoric is undoubtedly 
useful: (1) when truth and justice fail through in- 
efficient advocates, the skilled rhetorician will set 
this right ; (2) it enables a man to state his case in 
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popular, not in scientific language, which would be 
unintelligible to some of his hearers ; (8) it enables 
him to prove opposites, and to refute an opponent 
who makes an unfair use of arguments ; (4) it pro- 
vides an efficient defence. If it be objected that it 
does much harm when unfairly used, this applies to 
every good thing, except virtue. 

(ii) Rhetoric may be defined as the faculty of 
discerning the possible means of persuasion in each 
particular ease. These consist of proofs, which are 
(1) inartifieial (see xv.); (Q) artificial, The latter 
are of three kinds: (1) ethical, derived from the 
moral character of the speaker; (2) emotional, the 
object of which is to put the hearer into a certain 
frame of mind ; (3) logical, contained in the speeeh 
itself when a real or apparent truth is demonstrated. 
The orator must therefore be a competent judge of 
virtue and character; he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the emotions (or passions) ; and he must 
possess the power of reasoning. This being so, 
rhetoric must be considered as an offshoot of dialec- 
tic and of politics (including ethics), 

There are two kinds of logical proof: (1) deduc- 
tive—the enthymeme ; (2) inductive—the example. 
Mnthymeme is a rhetorical syllogism, cxample a 
rhetorical induction, 

Rhetorie does not consider what is probable for 
individuals, but for certain classes of individuals ; 
and derives its material from the usual subjects of 
deliberation, which are necessarily contingent, for 
no one deliberates about what is certain. Hence 
enthymeme and example are concerned with things 
which, generally speaking, admit of being otherwise 
than they are. 
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Enthymemes are formed from (1) probabilities ; 
(2) signs. Signs are of two kinds: (1) necessary 
(tekméria) ; (2) unnecessary, which have no distinctive 
name, and are related (a) as particular to universal, 
(@) as universal to particular. The example defined. 
FEnthymemes are of two kinds: those which are de- 
duced from (1) general truths, (2) special truths— 
from general or special ‘ topics ’’ or commonplaces. 

(iii) There are three kinds of rhetoric, correspond- 
ing tothe three kinds of hearers; for the hearer 
must be either (1) a judge of the future ; or (2) a 
judge of the past ; or (3) a mere “ spectator ” (critic) 
of the orator’s skill. Hence the three kinds of rhe- 
toric are: (1) deliberative ; (2) forensic ; (3) epi- 
deictic. 
~~The business of the deliberative kind is to exhort 
or dissuade, its time the future, its end the expedient 
or the harmful: of the forensic to accuse or defend, 
its time the past, its end the just or the unjust; of 
the epideictic praise or blame, its time the present 
(sometimes the past or the future), its end the noble 
or the disgraceful. 

All orators must, in addition, have ready for use a 
stock of propositions relating to the possible and the 
impossible ; to the truth (or the contrary) of a past 
or a future fact; to the great and small, and the 
greater and less. 

(iv) Deliberative oratory deals with contingent 
things, not with all, but only with such as are within 
our control; that which necessarily happens, or 
cannot possibly happen, is not a subject for con- 
sideration. Its most important topics are: (1) ways 
and means ; (2) war and peace ; (3) defence of the 
country ; (4) imports and exports ; (5) legislation. 
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(v) ‘The aim of all men is happiness, which is the 
subject of all exhortation and dissuasion. Definition 
of happiness. Its component parts are: noble birth ; 
many and good friends; wealth; the blessing of 
many and good children; a good old age; health; 
beauty; strength; stature; athletic skill; a good 
reputation ; good fortune ; virtue. 

(vi) The special end of the deliberative orator 
is that which is expedient; and since that which 
is expedient is a good, he must establish the 
general principles of the good and the expedient. 
Definition of the good. Indisputable and disputable 
goods. : 

(vii) The greater and less degree of the expedient 
and the good. 

(viii) The deliberative orator must also be ac- 
quainted with the different forms of government ; 
democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, the 
ends of which are freedom, wealth, education in 
accordance with the constitution. An unrestricted 
monarchy is called a tyranny, and its end is personal 
protection. 

(ix) Epideictic oratory deals with praise or censure, 
the objects of which are the noble and the disgraceful, 
virtue and vice. (In discussing these, incidentally 
the orator will be able to produce a certain impres- 
sion as to his own moral character, the ethical kind 
of proof mentioned in ii.) 

The component parts of virtue are: justice, 
courage, self-control, magnificence, magnanimity, 
liberality, mildness, wisdom (both practical and 
speculative). 

lor purposes of praise or censure qualities which 
are closely akin may be regarded as identical. We 
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should consider our audience, and praise that to 
which they attach special importance; and also 
endeayour to show that one whom we praise has 
acted with deliberate moral purpose, even in the 
case of mere coincidences and accidents. 

Praise and encomium differ, in that the former com- 
mends the greatness of a virtue, while the latter is 
concerned with the things actually achieved. 

Amplification also should be frequently made use 
of, and the person whom it is desired to praise should 
be compared with men of renown, or at any rate with 
other men generally. Amplification is most suitable 
to epideictic oratory; example to deliberative ; 
enthymeme to forensic. 

(x) Forensic oratory, which deals with accusation 
and defence, requires the consideration of (1) the 
motives of wrongdoing ; (2) the frame of mind of 
the wrongdoer ; (8) the kind of people to whom he 
does wrong. Wrongdoing is defined as voluntarily 
inflicting injury contrary to the law. A voluntary 
act is one committed with full knowledge and without 
compulsion, and as a rule with deliberate purpose. 
The causes of wrongdoing are depravity and lack of 
self-control. Its motives arise from human actions 
generally, which are voluntary or involuntary. ‘There 
are four causes of voluntary action: habit, reason, 
anger, desire ; of involuntary action, three : chance, 
nature, compulsion. The motives of the first are 
the good or the apparently good, and the pleasant or 
the apparently pleasant. ‘The good has been already 
discussed (vi.), so that it only remains to speak of 
the pleasant. 

(xi) Definition of the pleasant and a list of 
pleasant things. 
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(xii) The frame of mind of the wrongdoer, and the 
classes of people liable to suffer wrong. 

(xiii) Laws being special or general, so also are 
just and unjust acts, according as they affect the in- 
dividual or the community. Hence it is necessary 
to have an exact definition of acts of injustice, be- 
cause it often happens that a person, while admitting 
the commission of an act, will deny the description 
of it and its application. 

There are two kinds of rules in regard to just and 
unjust acts, written (prescribed by the laws) and un- 
written. The latter refer to the excess of virtue or 
vice, involving praise or disgrace, honour or dis- 
honour; or they supply the omissions, voluntary or 
involuntary, in the written law. This supplementary 
justice is equity, defined as justice independent of 
the written law. “ Equitable ” acts are such as may 
be treated with leniency, and equity considers the 
intention or moral purpose of the agent rather than 
the act itself, 

(xiv) The degrees of wrongdoing. 

(xv) Inartificial proofs, which are specially adapted 
to forensic oratory, are five in number: laws, wit- 
nesses, contracts, torture, oaths. - 


Book I] 


(i) Since, in both deliberative and forensic oratory, 
it is a question of a decision being reached, the orator 
should consider, not only how to convince or persuade, 
but also how to create a certain impression of him- 
self, and to put the judge into a certain frame of 
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mind, The former is more important in the assembly, 
‘the latter in the law courts. The three qualities 
necessary to enable the speaker to convince the 
audience of his trustworthiness are : practical wisdom, 
virtue, and goodwill, How to obtain a reputation for 
wisdom and virtue will be clear from what has already 
been said concerning the virtues (i. 9); goodwill 
requires a knowledge of the emotions. Hach of 
these falls under three heads : (1) the frame a mind 
ween produces it; (2) those who are the objects of 
; (3) the usual occasions of it. 

ta Anger and Slight. There are three kinds of 
the latter: contempt, spite, and insolence. The 
frame of mind in which, and towards whom, men feel 
anger. 

Gii) Mildness. The frame of mind and the situa- 
tions in which, and the persons towards whom, men 
feel mildness. 

(iv) Love or friendship. The persons for whom 
men feel friendship, and for what reason. Its 
opposite is hatred, the causes of which are anger, 
spite, and slander. Anger and hatred compared. 

(v) Fear. Things which are objects of fear, and 
the feélings of those affected by it. Its opposite is 
boldness or confidence. 

(vi) Shame and shamelessness. Persons in whose 
presence men feel shame, and the frame of mind in 
which they feel it. 

(vii) Favour or benevolence. The means of dis- 
posing the hearer favourably or the reverse in regard 
to acts of benevolence. 

(viii) Pity. Persons who are inclined to pity or 
the reverse. Things and persons that arouse pity. 
The difference between pity and horror. 
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(ix) The partieular opposite of pity is virtuous in- 
dignation. Envy also is an opposite of pity, but in a 
different way, being a pain at the good fortune of 
others (not because they are undeserving of it) who 
are our likes and equals. Those who arouse virtuous 
indignation, those who are likely to feel it, and on 
what occasions. 

(x) Envy defined more at length. Persons who 
are liable to be the objeets of envy, and the things 
whieh excite it. 

(xi) Emulation. How it differs from envy. 
Persons likely to feel it, and the things which arouse 
it. Its opposite is contempt. 

(xii) The characters of men must be considered 
with reference to their moral habits (i. 9) and their 
emotions (ii. 1), and their ages : youth, the prime of 
life, old age. Character of the young. 

(xiii) Character of the old. 

(xiv) Character of those in the prime of life. 

(xv-xvii) Charaeter as affeeted by the goods of 
fortune, such as noble birth, wealth, power, and good 
fortune. 

(xviii, xix) The topics common to all three kinds 
of rhetoric are : (1) the possible and the impossible ; 
(2) whether a thing has happened or not ; (3) whether 
a thing will happen or not; (4) greatness or small- 
ness, including amplification and depreciation. 

(xx) The proofs common to all three kinds of 
rhetoric are : example and enthymeme (maxims being 
included under the latter). Examples are either (1) 
statements of things that have actually happened ; 
or (2) invented by the speaker, consisting of (a) com- 
parisons, (6) fables. 

(xxi) Maxims are general statements relating to 
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human aetions, and teach what should be chosen 
or avoided. Maxims are the conclusions and 
preinises of enthymemes, when the form of the 
syllogism is absent ; when the why and the wherefore 
are added, the result is a true enthymeme. The 
four kinds of maxims. Direetions for their use. 

(xxii) Enthymemes must be neither too far- 
fetched nor too general; they must not be drawn 
from all opinions, but from such as are defined (e.g. 
by the judges) : and eonclusions must not be drawn 
only from necessary, but also from probable, pre- 
mises. The speaker must also be aequainted with 
the special elements of the case. Enthymemes are : 
(1) demonstrative, which draw a conclusion from 
acknowledged premises ; (2) refutative, which draw 
a conclusion which is not admitted by the opponent. 

(xxiii) Twenty-eight topies or elements (for the 
two are identical) of demonstrative and refutative 
enthymemes. 

(xxiv) Ten topies of apparent enthymemes 
(fallacies). 

(xxv) Solution (refutation) of arguments may be 
effeeted by (1) counter-conclusions, (2) objections. 
The latter are obtained: (1) from the thing itself 
(the opponent’s enthymeme) ; (2) from an opposite ; 
or (3) similar thing ; (4) from previous decisions of 
well-known persons. There are four sources of 
enthymemes: the probable; the example; the 
necessary, and the fallible, sign. As the probable is 
that which happens generally, but not always, an 
enthymeme from probabilities and examples may 
always be refuted by an objection, not always real 
but sometimes fallacious ; fallible signs also may be 
refuted, even if the facts are true (i. 2.18). Infallible 
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signs cannot be refuted, unless the premises can be 
shown to be false. 

(xxvi) Amplification and depreciation are not 
topies of enthymemes, but are themselves enthy- 
memes, intended to show that a thing is great or 
small. Refutative and constructive enthymemes are 
of the same kind, for each infers the opposite of what 
has been demonstrated by another. An objection 
is not an enthymeme ; it consists in stating a gener- 
ally received opinion, from which it appears either 
that the argument is not strictly logieal or that a 
false assumption has been made. 

Examples, enthymemes. and, generally speaking, 
everything connected with “ the intellect’ (cdvera), 
the inventive part of rhetoric (inventio), having been 
discussed, there only remain the questions of style 
and arrangement. 


Boox III 


(i) Style. It is not sufficient to know what to say ; 
we must also know how to say it. Delivery (declama- 
tion, oratorical action) is chiefly concerned with the 
management of the voice, and the employment of 
the tones and rhythms. It has hitherto been 
neglected, and has not yet been reduced to a system. 

(ii) The two chief execllences of style are (1) 
clearness, (2) propriety. ‘The first is attained by the 
use of terms in their proper sense ; the other terms 
enumerated in the Poetics (xxii.) contribute to eleva- 
tion and ornamentation. 

‘The language should have a “ foreign ” air, some- 
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thing removed from the commonplace. In prose— 
and indééd,;in poetry also—the appearance of arti- 
ficiality must be concealed, and that of naturalness 
maintained. In prose the only terms suitable are 
those in general use and those used in their ordinary 
meaning ; also metaphors, for all use metaphors in 
ordinary conversation. ‘They produce clearness and 
a ‘‘ foreign” air. They should be proportional, and, 
if the object be adornment, taken from the better 
things in the same class, if censure, from the worse ; 
they should be euphonious ; not too far-fetched ; 
and taken from things beautiful to the ear or other 
senses. HEpithets may be taken from the worse or 
from the better side. 

(iii) l'vigidity of style is due to the use of (1) com- 
pound words ; (2) uncommon words ; (3) long, mis- 
placed, or heaped up epithets ; (4) unsuitable meta- 
phors—ridiculous, too pompous, or too tragic. 

(iv) Simile is metaphor enlarged by a particle 
of comparison prefixed. Simile is useful in prose, 
but must not be used too frequently, for this gives 
an air of poetry. 

(v) In regard to composition (as contrasted with 
the use of single words), the first consideration is 
purity; which is obtained by (1) the proper use of 

“connecting particles or of clauses; (2) the use of 
special, not general terms; (3) of unambiguous 
terms ; (4) correct use of genders ; and (5) of numbers. 

Written compositions should be easy to read and 
easy to utter ; they should neither contain too many 
connecting particles, nor be badly punctuated ; if 
there are two words referring to different senses, 
connecting them with a verb which denotes the 
operation of only one of these senses should be 
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avoided ; the meaning should be stated at the out- 
set, if a number of parentheses are to be inserted, 
otherwise obscurity results. 

(vi) To secure dignity of style, one should (1) use 
definitions instead of names, or vice versa for concise- 
ness; (2) if there is anything indecent in the de- 
finition, use the name, and vice versa; (3) illustrate 
bymetaphors and epithets (but avoiding the poetical) ; 
(4) use the plural for the singular ; (5) avoid joining 
several terms with one article; (6) use connecting 
particles or omit them for conciseness, but without 
destroying the connexion of ideas; (7) amplify by 
using negative epithets to describe anything. 

(vii) Propriety of style consists in its being emotional, 
ethical, and proportionate to the subject. The first 
creates a feeling of sympathy ; the second expresses 
character, because every condition of life and moral 
habit has a language appropriate to it; the third is 
a caution against treating important subjects offhand 
or trivial matters in the grand style; nor should 
voice and gesture agree too exactly, for then the 
artifice is obvious. Compound words, a fair number 
of epithets, and “foreign ’’ words should only be 
used by one who is under the influence of passionate 
emotion. . 

(viii) Prose should not be metrical, but must have 
rhythm. Metre distracts the hearer’s attention, 
wile the absence of rhythm creates unpleasantness 
and obscurity. The different kinds of rhythm are : 
the heroic, which is too dignified ; the iambic, whieh 
is too ordinary ; the trochaic, which is too like a 
comic dance ; and the paean, which is of two kinds, 
—one (- Uv) suitable to the beginning, the other 
(Juv -) to the end of the sentence. 
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(ix) Style must be (1) continuous or (2) periodic. 
The former is unpleasing, because it has no end.in 
itself ; whereas in the latter the period has a begin- 
ning and end in itself and its length can be taken in 
at a glance, so that it is pleasant and easily imparts 
information. The period must end with the sense, 
and must not be cut off abruptly. Periods contain 
either several members (clauses) or one only (simple 
periods). But neither members nor periods must 
be too short or too prolix. The period of several 
members is (1) divided by disjunctives, or (2) anti- 
thetical ; in which there is a contrast of sense (there 
are also false antitheses). Parisosis is equality of 
members, Paromoiosis similarity of sound, either at 
the beginning,? or end (Homoeoteleuton) of the 
sentence. All three (or four) may occur in the same 
sentence. 

(x) Easy learning is naturally agreeable to all, 
and is the result of smartness of style and argument. 
Those arguments are most approved, which are 
neither superficial (obvious at once) nor difficult to 
understand, but are understood the moment they 
are uttered, or almost immediately afterwards. 
Smart sayings and arguments depend upon anti- 
thesis, metaphor, and actualization. Metaphors are 
of four kinds, the most approved being the propor- 
tional. 

(xi) Actualization (putting things before the eyes) 
consists in representing things in a state of activity 
(e.g. representing inanimate things as animate). It 
is produced by metaphors and similes, which must 
be taken from things that are familiar, but not 


@ The technical term is Homoeokatarkton, not mentioned 
by Aristotle. 
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obvious. Apophthegms, well-constructed riddles, 
paradoxes, Jokes, play upon words, proverbs (which 
are metaphors from species to species) and hyperbole 
are also smart and pleasant. 

(xii) Each kind of rhetoric has its own special 
style. The written style is most -refined; the 
agonistic (that of debate) is best suited for declama- 
tion, and is ethical or emotional (pathetic). The 
deliberative style resembles a rough sketch; the 
forensic is more finished; the epideictic is best 
adapted for writing and, next to it, the forensic. 
Unnecessary classifications of style. This concludes 
the treatment of the subject of style. 

(xiii) Arrangement. There are two necessary 
parts of a speech: (1) statement of the case; (2) 
proof. To these may be added exordium and epilogue. 
Further divisions are absurd ; even the epilogue is 
not always necessary. 

(xiv) Evordium is the beginning of a speech, re- 
sembling the prologue in poetry and the prelude in 
flute-playing. In an epidcictie speeeh it resembles 
the musical prelude, and is connected with the body 
of the speech by the key-note ; it is derived’ from 
topics of praise or blame. In a forensic speech, it’ 
resembles the prologue of a play or epic poem ; 
henee it must declare the object of the speech. In 
a deliberative speech, the proems are derived from 
those of the forensic, but they are rarest in this kind’ 
of rhetoric (deliberative), being only needed (1) on! 
account of the speaker himself, or (2) of his op- 
ponents ; (3) to impress the hearer with the im- 
portance or otherwise of the case ; (4) for ornament. 

Other exordia are collective and general, The 
are derived (1) from the speaker, or (2) from the 
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opponent ; (3) from the hearer, to make him well- 
disposed towards us or ill-disposed towards the op- 
ponent ; (4) from the subject, making it out to be 
important or unimportant. Arousing the hearer’s 
attention belongs to any part of a speech. 

(xv) The topics that may be employed in dealing 
with slander or prejudice. 

(xvi) Narrative, in epideictic speeches should not 
be continuous, but disjointed. In forensic, it must 
make the subject clear, and the speaker should 
narrate what tends to show his own good character 
or the opposite in the adversary, or is agreeable to 
the judges. 

It is of less importance to the defendant, who 
should only give a summary of past events unless an 
account of them as actually taking place produces 
horror or pity. The narrative should also be ethical 
and show the moral purpose, and the various moral 
traits that accompany each particular character. 
The speaker should also use emotional features. 

Narration finds least place in deliberative oratory. 

(xvii) Proof, in deliberative oratory, has reference 
to (1) the fact, (2) the harm done, (3) the degree 
of harm, (4) the justification. In epideictic oratory, 
where there is little dispute as to the fact, amplifica- 
tion is the chief means of proof. In deliberative 
oratory, we must contend that what is predicted by 
the adversary will not take place ; or, if it does, that 
it will be unjust or inexpedient, for which the re- 
sponsibility will rest with him ; or that it will be of 
less importance than he asserts. We must also look 
out for any false statement of his, for they are part 
of our proof. 

Examples are best suited to deliberative, enthy- 
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memes to forensic oratory. Enthymemes should 
not be used in a series, nor on all subjects, nor to 
appeal to the emotions. Maxims may be used in 
both proof and narrative, for maxims are ethical. 

Deliberative oratory is harder than forensic, for it 
deals with the unknown future, while forensic deals 
with the past, and has law for a foundation ; nor does 
deliberative oratory offer so many opportunities for 
digression. If you have enthymemes, you should 
speak both ethically and demonstratively ; if not, 
only ethically. 

Refutative enthymemes are more highly thought 
ofthan demonstrative. In dealing with an adversary, 
the first speaker should give his proofs and anticipate 
the arguments of the other side ; the second speaker 
should attaek the arguments of the first and draw 
counter-syllogisms. 

The eharacter of the speaker, since statements 
may be made by him that are taetless, offensive, or too 
favourable to himself, is best conveyed by putting 
them into the mouth of some other person. 

Enthymemes may sometimes be stated in the form 
of maxims. 

(xviii) Interrogation and Ridicule. The first should 
be used when the adversary has already made an 
admission of such a kind that, when one more ques- 
tion is asked, the absurdity will be complete ; when 
your conelusion will be established by it ; when his 
arguments are shown to be self-eontradietory or 
paradoxical ; when he is reduced to giving sophis- 
tical answers. An ambiguous question should be 
answered by a regular definition, not too concise ; 
by a direct answer before the adversary has finished ; 
and by adding the reason for our action at the con- 
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clusion. Ridicule is of some use in debate, but the 
jokes must be such as befit a gentleman. 

(xix) The—peroration_ (epilogue) is composed of 
four elements: (1) making the hearer favourable 
to yourself and unfavourable to the adversary ; (2) 
amplification or depreciation ; (3) putting the hearer 
into an emotional frame of mind ; (4) recapitulation. 
The speaker must begin by asserting that he has done 
what he promised ; he must compare his arguments 
with those of the adversary, by irony or by interroga- 
tion. At the end of a speech connecting particles 
may be omitted, to show that it is not an oration, but 
a peroration. 
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APIS TOTEAOTS 


TEXNH> PHTOPIKH> 
A 


1354all, “H  pyropexy éorw dvrtatpogos TH SiaAex- 
TUR dpupdorepa yap mept ToLovro Twa elow a 
Kowa Tpomov Twa amdvrw éort yrerpibew Kal 
oddeutas emornuns adwpiopevns. 81d ral mdvres 
Tpomoy Twa poetéexovow Gudoiv- mavres yap [Expt 
Twos Kal eFerdlew Kal waréxew Adyov Kat dro - 
2 Aoyelaba Kal Karyyopelv éyxeipotow. Tdv ev obv 
TOAAGY OF _pev elkH Tatra dpdow, of dé 81a ouv- 
4Oevav dao efews. eet 8 apdorépws evdéxerat, 
Oiprov ore ein dy avra Kal ddomovety: 8 é yap 
emiTvyydvovow ot Te dia ouvyfevav Kai ot dao tTad- 
Topatov, THv airiav Oewpely evddyerar, Td Se 
Tovodrov Hoy TdvTes dy duoroynoaey TéxvNS Epyov 
eivat. 
3 Név pev ody of tas téxvas Tav Adywv ovvTBevtes 
oAiyov memopikacw adris pdpwov: at yap miores 

1 These figures refer to the pages of Bekker’s Berlin 
edition (1831). 

* Not an exact copy, but making a kind of pair with it, 
and corresponding to it as the antistrophe to the strophe in a 
choral ode. 
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ARISTOTLE’S 
“ART” OF RHETORIC 


BOOK I 


i. Rueroric is a counterpart? of Dialectic; for 
both have to do with matters that are in a manner 
within the cognizance of all men and not confined ? 
to any special science. Hence all men in a manner 
have a share of both; for all, up to a certain point, 
endeavour to criticize or uphold an argument, to 
defend themselves or to accuse. Now, the majority 
of people do this either at random or with a famili- 
arity arising from habit. But since both these 
ways are possible, it is clear that matters can be 
reduced to a system, for it is possible to examine 
the reason why some attain their end by familiarity 
and others by chance; and such an examination all 
would at once admit to be the function of an art.° 
Now, previous compilers of “ Arts’? of Rhetoric 
have provided us with only a small portion of this 
art, for proofs are the only things in it that come 


> Or “and they (Rhetoric and Dialectic) are not confined.” 
¢ The special characteristic of an art is the discovery of a 
jsystem or method, as distinguished from mere knack 
(éurrecpia), 
@ Manuals or handbooks treating of the rules of any art 
or science. 
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evrexvov €oTt pdvov, Ta 8 dAda mpoobicar, ot be 

mrept per evOupnpadreov ovdev Adyouow, Orrep éort 

copa rijs mioTEews, TEpt be Tov €w Tob mpay~ 
4 paros Ta. Theiora Tpayparedovra: SiaBody yap Kal 
édcos Kat Spy Kat Td rowatra 7d On Tis uyts od 
mepl Tob mpaypuares €oTw aAAd mpds Tov StKaOTIHY. 
wor ef mepl mdcas Hv Tas Kpices Kabdmep ev 
eviais Te viv éort TOV TddAewr Kal pddioTa Tais 
evdvopoupevais, oddev av elyov 6 TL Aéywouw: dmavres 
yap of ev olovras Selv oTw Tods vdpous dyopedety, 
of 5é Kal ypOvrar kat KwAvovaw &&w Tot mpdy- 
patos Adyew, kabdamep Kal év ’Apeiw mdyw, dpbads 
TobTO vopilovres: ov yap det Tov Sicaorny dia- 
arpepew els Spyny mpodyovras 9 POdvov 7 éAcov" 
dpLovov yap Kav el TiS, @ pede xphoba Kavovt, 

6 robrov moujcere atpeBrdv. Ere BE pavepov & drt Tob 
pev dppaBytobvros | ovdev € éorw ew Tob deifar 70 
mpaypa or éorw 7 ovK éorw 2 yéyovev H od 
yéyovev' ei S€ péya 7 puKpoy 7 dixaoy 7) adcKov, 
Goa py 6 vopobérns Sudpixev, adrov 5%) mou Tov 
Suxacriy Set yryvddoxew Kal od pavOavew Tapa 
Tov apdioByrovvTwy. 

7 MdAvora peév obv mpoojKer Tods dpbds Keysévous 
vopous, daa evdéyerat, mavra biopilew adrods, Kal 
6tt éAdyiora Katadelmew emt Tots Kpivovor, mpaTov 
pev ote &va AaBetv Kal ddAiyous pov 7) moAAods €d 

isib Ppovotvras Kat Suvayevous vowoberetv kal ducdlew: 
éme? ai ev vopobeciar éx modAod ypdvou oKe- 


an 





@ His functions were a combination of those of the modern 
judge and juryman. 

> That is, forbid speaking of matters that have nothing 
to do with the case. 
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within the province of art ; everything else is merely 
an accessory. And yet they say nothing about 
enthymemes which are the body of proof, but chiefly 
devote their attention to matters outside the sub- 
ject; for the arousing of prejudice, compassion, 
anger, and similar emotions has no connexion with 
the matter in hand, but is directed only to the 
dicast.¢ ‘The result would be that, if all trials were 
now carried on as they are in some States, especially 
those that are well administered, there would be 
nothing left for the rhetorician to say. For all men 
cither think that all the laws ought so to prescribe? 
or in fact carry out the principle and forbid speaking 
outside the subject, as in the court of Areopagus, 
and in this they are right. For it is wrong to warp 
the dicast’s feelings, to arouse him to anger, jealousy, 
or compassion, which would be like making the rule 
crooked which one intended to use. Further, it is 
evident that the only business of the litigant is to 
prove that the fact in question is or is not so, that it 
has happened or not; whether it is important or 
unimportant, just or unjust, in all cases in which the 
legislator has not laid down a ruling, is a matter for 
the dicast himself to decide ; it is not the busincss 
of the litigants to instruct him. 
First of all, therefore, it is proper that laws, 


properly enacted, should themselves define the issue | \/ 


of all cases as far as possible, and leave as little as 
possible to the discretion of the judges ; in the first 
place, because it is easier to find one or a few men 
of good sense, capable of framing laws and _pro- 
nouncing judgements, than a large number; secondly, 
legislation is the result of long consideration, whereas 
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papévwy yivortat, af be Kpices e€ b droyviov, Bore 
xaAerov darodi8dvat TO Bixarov aut TO ovpdepov 
Karas rods Kpivovtas. TO be mdvrev pEéyvoTov, 
ort 7 bev Tob vopobérou Kplows od Kara [4épos, 
GANA Trept peAdvrev Te Kat Kabddou coriy, 6 8 
exAnovaori)s kal Suxaoras 789 rept mapovrwv 
Kal dduopropévenv kpivovaw" mpos ovs Kat 78 puirciv 
Hon Kal 7d peoely kal 70 iStov ovpgpépov oupryrar 

ToMAdxts, @ore pnrere ddvacbar Gewpeiv ikavas 
7} dAnBés, GAN emoxortely TH Kpicer TO tdiov Sd 
q Avinpév. 

8 epi pev ody trav Mov, & @arep Aé€yopev, Set ws 
eAaxtoror mrovely KUpiov Tov Kpiriy Teph 8€ rob 
yeyovevat 7 i) yeyovevar, q éoeobae 7 HR py eceobat, 
y elvou 7H pH elvat, & dvayKy én Tots Kpitats KaTa- 
Acimew: ov yap Suvarov Taira TOV vowoberny Tpo~ 

9 idety. <i 67 7a00 ottws exer, pavepov & 67t Ta Ew 
Tob mpdywaros Texvoroyobow daou 7aMa Stopi- 
Covow, olov rt det 7d TpootLoy q Ti Sujynow 
exe, Kal Tov adAwy € éxacrov popleov: obdev yap ev 
adrois ado mpaypatevovTa TAY OTWS TOV KpLTHY 
mo.yv Twa Toijowow. mepl dé TaY evTéxve”v 
miatewy odvdev Secxviovow: Todro 8 éeorw, Obev av 
Tes yévouro evOupnpatixes. 

10 Avda pap totro Tis abris odans pebdSou Tepi Ta 
Snunyopuca Kat Suxavixd, Kal xaAdiovos Kal moA- 
Tiukwrépas THs Snunyopikns mpaypareias obons 7 


@ Systematic logical proofs (enthymeme, example), includ- 
ing testimony as to character and appeals to the emotions 
(2. 3), which the rhetorician has to invent (etpeiy, inventio) 
for use in particular cases. They are contrasted with ‘in- 
artificial’ proofs, which have nothing to do with the rules of 
the art, but are already in existence, and only need to be 
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judgements are delivered on the spur of the moment, 
so that it is difficult for the judges properly to decide 
questions of justice or expediency. But what is 
most important of all is that the judgement of the 
legislator does not apply to a particular case, but is 
universal and applies to the future, whereas the 
member of the public assembly and the dicast have 
te decide present and definite issues, and in their 
case love, hate, or personal interest is often involved, 
so that they are no longer capable of discerning the , 
truth adequately, their judgement being obscured 
by their own pleasure or pain. 

All other cases, as we have just said, should be 
left to the authority of the judge as seldom as 
possible, except where it is a question of a thing 
having happened or not, of its going to happen or 
not, of being or not being so; this must be left to 
the discretion of the judges, for it is impossible for 
the legislator to foresee such questions. If this is 
so, it is obvious that all those who definitely lay 
down, for instance, what should be the contents of 
the exordium or the narrative, or of the other parts 
of the discourse, are bringing under the rules of art 
what is outside the subject ; for the only thing to 
which their attention is devoted is how to put the 
judge into a certain frame of mind. They give no 
account of the artificial proofs, which make a man 
a master of rhetorical argument. 

Hence, although the method of deliberative and 
forensic Rhetoric is the same, and although the 
pursuit of the former is nobler and more worthy of 
a statesman than that of the latter, which is limited 


made use of. The former are dealt with in chs. iv.-xiv., the 
latter in ch. xv. of this book. 
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Ths Tept TA ovvadraypara, epi pev exelvyns oddev 
A€yovot, wept 5é Tob SixdleoPar wavres TmeipOvrar 
Texvoroyeiv, ott iirrev €oTe mpd épyov TA ew Too 
Tpayparos Aéeyew € ev rots SnunyoptiKois ral Hrrov 
€orTt KaKodpyov 7 Sqpenyopia ducodoyias, 6 dru Kowd~ 
TEpov. evrabba pev ydp 6 Kpiriys mept oixetoy 
Kpivet, wor oddev dAXo det Aj dmodeigar ort 
obtws exer ws dynow 6 cvpBovdctwv: év S€ Tots 
dixavixois od» tkavov TobTo, GAAd mpd Epyou éoriv 
dvahaBety TOV dcpoarny: meph dor picov yap a 
‘A € a 

Kpiats, woTe mpos TO adT@v oKoTrovpevot Kal mpds 
xdpw axpowpevor Siddact trois apdioByrovow, 
aan’ od kpivovaw. 616 Kal moAAaxyod, domep Kat 
m™poTepov elmov, 6 vopos KwAver Adyew ew Tod 
mpaéypatos: éxet 8 adrol of Kptitat Toiro Tnpobow 
tkavas. 

"Exel 5€ davepov eorw tt % pev evrexvos 
péDodos wept Tas mioteis éotiv, % 5é€ Tots amd- 
detkis Tus (réTE yap muaTevopiev paAdvora éray azo - 
dedety Oar droAdBuper), éort 8 amddergis p PnTopLKT 
evOdpnpa, Kal €oTt tobro ws elety aTADS Kupid- 
Tatov TOV Tiotew, 70 8 evOiumua ouMoytopds 
Tis, mept dé avadAdoyiopod dpoiws dmavtos THs 
diadexrixs é€otiv iSeiv, 7) adrfs dAns 7) pépous 
twos, SfAov 8 Ort 6 padtoTa Tobto Suvdpevos 





@ xowérepov: or, ‘ more intelligible to the ordinary man.” 

» 'The case as a ride being a matter of personal indifference, 
the judges arc likely to be led away by the arguments which 
seem most plausible. 

© Exact seientific proof (arédeks), which probable proof 
(mlovis) only to a certain extent resembles. 

4 Dialectie here apparently includes logie generally, the 
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to transactions between private citizens, they say 
nothing about the former, but without exception 
endeavour to bring forensic speaking under the rules 
of.art. The reason of this is that in public speaking 
it is less worth while to talk of what is outside the 
subject, and that deliberative oratory lends itself to 
trickery less than forensic, because it is of more 
general interest. For in the assembly the judges 
decide upon their own affairs, so that the only thing 
necessary is to prove the truth of the statement of 
one who recommends a measure, but in the law 
courts this is not sufficient ; there it is useful to win 
over the hearers, for the decision concerns other 
interests than those of the judges, who, having only 
themselves to consider and listening merely for their 
own pleasure, surrender to the pleaders but do not 
give a real decision.» That is why, as I have said 
before, in many places the law prohibits speaking 
outside the subject in the law courts, whereas in the 
assembly the judges themselves take adequate pre- 
cautions against this. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a system arranged 
according to the rules of art is only concerned with 
proofs ; that proof is a sort of demonstration,’ since 
we are most strongly convinced when we suppose 
anything to have been demonstrated ; that rhetorical 
demonstration is an enthymeme, which, generally 
speaking, is the strongest of rhetorical proofs ; and 
lastly, that the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. 
Now, as it is the function of Dialectic as a whole, or 
of one of its parts,4 to consider every kind of syllogism 
in a similar manner, it is clear that he who is most 


“part”? being either the Analytica Priora, which deals 
with the syllogism, or the Sophistici Elenchi, on Fallacies. 
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* évéoga, “resting on opinion”; defined in the Topics 
(i. 1) as “things generally admitted by all, or by most 
men, or by the wise, and by all or most of these, or by the 
most notable and esteemed.” 

> dre either =871, “‘ that”; or, (it is clear) “‘ why.” 

* Almost equivalent to demonstration or strictly logical 
proof. 
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capable of examining the matter and forms of a 
syllogism will be in the highest degree a master of 
rhetorical argument, if to this he adds a knowledge 
of the subjects with which enthymemes deal and the 
differences between them and logical syllogisms. 
For, in fact, the true and that which resembles it 
come under the purview of the same faculty, and at 
the same time men have a sufficient natural capacity 
for the truth and indeed in most cases attain to it; 
wherefore one who divines well in regard to the 
truth will also be able to divine well in regard to 
probabilities.¢ 

It is clear, then, that all other rhetoricians bring 
under the rules of art what is outside the subject, 
and” have rather inclined to the forensic branch of 
oratory. Nevertheless, Rhetoric is useful, because 
the true and the just are naturally superior to their 
opposites, so that, if decisions are improperly made, 
they must owe their defeat to their own advocates ; 
which is reprehensible. Further, in dealing with 
certain persons, even if we possessed the most 
accurate scientific knowledge, we should not find it 
easy to persuade them by the employment of such 
knowledge. Tor scientific discourse is concerned 
with instruction,” but in the case of such persons 
instruction is impossible ; our proofs and arguments 
must rest on generally accepted principles, as we 
said in the Topics,? when speaking of converse with 
the multitude. Further, the orator should be able 
to prove opposites, as in logical arguments; not 
that we should do both (for one ought not to persuade 
people to do what is wrong), but that the real state 


#i.2. The Topics is a treatise in eight books on Dialectic 
and drawing conclusions from probabilities. 
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¢ The early sophistical definition was “the art of per- 
suasion.” 
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of the case may not escape us, and that we ourselves 
may be able to counteract false arguments, if another 
makes an unfair use of them. Rhetoric and Dialectic 
alone of all the arts prove opposites ; for both are 
equally concerned with them. However, it is not 
the same with the subject matter, but, generally 
speaking, that which is true and better is naturally 
always easier to prove and more likely to persuade. _ 
Besides, it would be absurd if it were considered 
disgraceful not to be able to defend oneself with the 
help of the body, but not disgraceful as far as speech 
is concerned, whose use is more characteristic of man 
than that of the body. If it is argued that one 
who makes an unfair use of such faculty of speech 
may do a great deal of harm, this objection applies 
equally to all good things except virtue, and above 
all to those things which are most useful, such as 
strength, health, wealth, generalship ; for as these, 
rightly used, may be of the greatest benefit, so, 
wrongly used, they may do an equal amount of harm. 

It is thus evident that Rhetoric does not deal with 
any one definite class of subjects, but, like Dialectic, 
[is of general application]; also, that it is useful ; 
and further, that its function is not so much to 
persuade, as to find out in each case the existing 
means of persuasion.2. The same holds good in re- 
spect to all the other arts. For instance, it is not 
the function of medicine to restore a patient to 
health, but only to promote this end as far as possible ; 
for even those whose recovery is impossible may be 
properly treated. Itis further evident that it belongs 
to Rhetoric to discover the real and apparent means 
of persuasion, just as it belongs to Dialectic to dis- 
cover the real and apparent syllogism. For what 
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% ‘The essence of sophistry consists in the moral purpose, 
the deliberate use of fallacious arguments. In Dialectic, 
the dialectician has the power or faeulty of making use of 
them when he pleases ; when he does so deliberately, he is 
called a sophist. In Rhetorie, this distinction does not exist; 


he who uses sound arguments as well as he who uses false 
ones, are both known as rhetoricians. 
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| makes the sophist is not the faculty but the moral 
purpose. But there is a difference: in Rhetoric, one 
who acts in accordance with sound argument, and 

‘one who acts in accordance with moral purpose, are 
both ealled rhetoricians ; but in Dialectic it is the 
moral purpose that makes the sophist, the dialec- 
tician being one whose arguments rest, not on moral 
purpose but on the faculty.* 

Let us now endeavour to treat of the method 
itself, to see how and by what means we shall be 
able to attain our objects. And so let us as it were 
start again, and having defined Rhetoric anew, pass 
on to the remainder of the subject. 

2. Rhetoric then may be defined as the faculty of 
discovering the possible means of pérsuasion in 
reference to any subject whatever. This is the 
function of no other of the arts, each of which is 
able to instruct and persuade in its own special 
subject ; thus, medicine deals with health and sick- 
ness, geometry with the properties of magnitudes, 
arithmetic with number, and similarly with all the 
other arts and sciences. But Rhetoric, so to say, 
appears to be able to discover the means of per- 


suasion in reference to any given subject. That is 


why we say that as an art its rules are not applied 
to any particular definite class of things. 

As for proofs, some are artificial, others inartificial. 
By the latter I understand all those which have not 
been furnished by ourselves but were already in ex- 
istence, such as witnesses, tortures, contracts, and 
the like ; by the former, all that can be constructed 
by system and by our own efforts. Thus we have 
only to make use of the latter, whereas we must 
invent the former. 
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Now the proofs furnished by the speech are of three 
kinds. The first depends upon the moral character 
of the speaker, the second upon putting the hearer 
into a certain frame of mind, the third upon the 
speech itself, in so far as it proves or seems to prove. 

The orator persuades by moral character when his 
speech is delivered in such a manner as to render 
him worthy of confidence ; for we feel confidence in 
a greater degree and more readily in persons of 
worth in regard to everything in general, but where 
there is no certainty and there is room for doubt, 
our confidence is absolute. But this confidence must 
be due to the specch itself, not to any preconceived 
idea of the speaker’s character; for it is not the 
case, aS some writers of rhetorical treatises lay down 
in their ‘ Art,” that the worth of the orator in no 
way contributes to his powers of persuasion ; on the 
contrary, moral character, so to say, constitutes the 
most effective means of proof. The orator persuades 
by means of his hearers, when they are roused to 
emotion by his speech; for the judgements we 
deliver are not the same when we are influenced by 
joy or sorrow, love or hate ; and it is to this alone 
that, as we have said, the present-day writers of 
treatises endeavour to devote their attention. (We 
will discuss these matters in detail when we come to 
speak of the emotions.) Lastly, persuasion is pro- 
duced by the speech itself, when we establish the 
true or apparently true from the means of persuasion 
applicable to each individual subject. 

- Now, since proofs are effected by these means, it 
is evident that, to be able to grasp them, a man 
must be capable of logical reasoning, of studying 
characters and the virtues, and thirdly the emotions 
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1 Inserted by Spengel from Dionysius of Haticarnassus 
(first letter to Amnmiueus, Vi.). 


7 - Rhetoric, as de aling with human ‘actions, characters, 
virtues, and emotions, is closely connected with Politics, 
which ineludes Ethics. ‘he two latter treat of the same 
subject from a different point of view. Both deal with 
happiness and virtuc, but the object of Politics is, by com- 
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—the nature and character of each, its origin, and 
the mamner in which it is produced. Thus it appears 
that Rhetoric is as it were an_offshoot of Dialectic 
and of the science of Ethics, which may be reasonably 
called Politics.* That is why Rhetoric assumes? the 
character of Politics, and those who claim to possess 
it, partly from ignorance, partly from boastfulness, 
and partly from other human weaknesses, do the 
same. For, as we said at the outset, Rhetoric is a 
sort of division or likeness of Dialectic, since neither 
of them is a science that deals with the nature of 
any definite subject, but they are merely faculties 
of furnishing arguments. We have now said nearly 
enough about the faculties of these arts and their 
mutual relations. 

But for purposes of demonstration, real or apparent, 
just as Dialectic possesses two modes of argument, 
induction and the syllogism, real or apparent, the 
same is the case in Rhetoric; for the example is 
induction, and the enthymeme a syllogism, and the 
apparent enthymeme an apparent syllogism. Ac- 
cordingly I call an enthymeme a rhetorical syllogism, 
and an example rhetorical induction. Now all 
orators produce belief by employing as proofs either 
examples or enthymemes and nothing else ; so that 
if, generally speaking, it is necessary to prove any 


parison of the different forms of States to find the one in 
which man will be most virtuous. Lastly, Rhetoric, as an 
important factor in the training and education of the individual 
citizen and of the members of the State as a whole, may be 
described as an offshoot of Politics, with which the sophistical 
rhetoricians identified it. For the relation of Rhetoric to 
Dialectic see Glossary. 
® Or, “slips into the garb of” (Jebb). Probably a stage 
metaphor. 
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@ Anal. Priora, ii. 23; Anal. Posteriora, i. 1. 

> That is, enthymeme and example must be the same as 
syllogism and induction. 

¢ From the definitions of syllogism (i. 1) and induction 
(i. 12). No particular passage, however, explains the 
hifertnee here mentioned. 

4 The employme nt of syllogism and induction, To eldos 
Tis pyToperds being taken as simply =% pyropixy. Another 
rendering is : “that cach kind of Rhetoric (that which de- 
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fact whatever either by syllogism or by induction— 
and that this is so is clear from the Analytics “—each 
of the two former must be identical with cach of the 
two latter.2 The difference between example and 
enthymeme is evident from the Topics,° where, in 
discussing syllogism and induction, it has previously 
been said that the proof from a number of particular 
cases that such is the rule, is called in Dialectic 
induction, in Rhetoric example ; but when, certain 
things being posited, something different results by 
reason of them, alongside of them, from their being 
true, either universally or in most cases, such a 
conclusion in Dialectic is called a syllogism, in 
Rhetoric an enthymeme. 

It is evident that Rhetoric enjoys both these ad- 
vantages ¢—for what has been said in the Methodica ¢ 
holds "good also in this case—for rhetorical speeches 
are sometimes characterized by examples and some- 
times by enthymemes, and orators themselves may 
be similarly distinguished by their fondness for one 
or the other. Now arguments that depend on ex- 
amples are not less calculated to persuade, but those 
which depend upon enthy memes meet with greater 
approval. Their origin and the way in which each 
should be used will be discussed later’; for the 
moment let us define more clearly these proofs 
themselves. 

Now, that which is persuasive is persuasive in 


pends upon example or upon enthymeme) enjoys some 
special advantage.” 

¢ A lost treatise, mentioned by Diogenes La#rtius in his 
Life of Aristotle, xxiv., and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in the first letter to Ammaeus, vi. It is supposed to have 
dealt with some branch of Logic. 

f ii. 20-24, 
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@ Or, “ by persons who are so ” (Jebb). 

> Certain propositions, which seem paradoxical and im- 
probable to a popular audience, must be proved before it is 
able to understand them. 
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reference to some one, and is persuasive and con- 
vincing either at once and in and by itself, or because 
it appears to be proved by propositions that are 
convincing *; further, no art has the particular in 
view, medicine for instance what is good for Socrates 
or Callias, but what is good for this or that class of 
persons (for this is a matter that comes within the 
province of an art, whereas the particular is infinite 
and cannot be the subject of a true science) ; 
similarly, therefore, Rhetoric will not consider what 
seems probable in each individual case, for instance 
to Socrates or Hippias, but that which seems probable 
to this or that class of persons. It is the same with 
Dialectic, which does not draw conclusions from any 
random premises—for even madmen have some 
fancies—but it takes its material from subjects which 
demand reasoned discussion, as Rhetoric does from 
those which are common subjects of deliberation. 
The function of Rhetoric, then, is to deal with 
things about which we deliberate, but for which we 
have no systematic rules; and in the presence of 
such hearers as are unable to take a general view of 
many stages, or to follow a lengthy chain of argu- 
ment. But we only deliberate about things which 
seem to admit of issuing in two ways; as for those 
things which cannot in the past, present, or future 
be otherwise, no one deliberates about them, if he 
supposes that they are such; for nothing would be 
gained by it. Now, it is possible to draw conclusions 
and inferences partly from what has been previously 
demonstrated syllogistically, partly from what has 
not, which however needs demonstration, because it 
is not probable.’ The first of these methods is 
necessarily difficult to follow owing to its length, for 
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a 


We lietae : the primary, typical syllogism of the first figure. 
» Son of Diagoras of Rhodes, and like his father celebrated 
for his victories in the Greek athletic contests. He played 
a eonsiderable part in political and naval affairs in support 
of the Spartans (412-407 n.c.), whom he afterwards offended, 
and by whom he is said to have been pnt to death. 
© Anal, Priora, i. 8, 18-14. 
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the judge is supposed to be a simple person; the 
second will obtain little credence, because it does 
not depend upon what is either admitted or probable. 
The necessary result then is that the enthymeme 
and the example are concerned with things which 
may, generally speaking, be other than they are, 
the example being a kind of induction and the 
enthymeme a kind of syllogism, and deduced from 
few premises, often from fewer than the regular * 
syllogism ; for if any one of these is well known, 
there is no need to mention it, for the hearer can 
add it himself. For instance, to prove that Dorieus ® 
was the victor in a contest at which the prize was 
a crown, it is enough to say that he won a victory 
at the Olympic games ; there is no need to add that 
the prize at the Olympic games is a crown, for every- 
body knows it. 

But since few of the propositions of the rhetorical 
syllogism are necessary, for most of the things which 
we judge and examine can be other than they are, 
human actions, which are the subject of our delibera- 
tion and examination, being all of such a character 
and, generally speaking, none of them necessary ; 
since, further, facts which only generally happen or 
are merely possible can only be demonstrated by 
other facts of the same kind, and necessary facts by 
necessary propositions (and that this is so is clear 
from the Analytics °), it is evident that the materials 
from which enthymemes are derived will be some- 
times necessary, but for the most part only generally 
true; and these materials being probabilities and 
signs, it follows that these two clements must corre- 
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« That is, probabilities and signs correspond to general 
and necessary propositions. This is not strictly correct ; 
only the rexpyjpia correspond to the necessary propositions, 
the other signs and the probabilities to the general or con- 
tingent propositions. 
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spond to these two kinds of propositions, each to 
each. For that which is probable is that which 
generally happens, not however unreservedly, as 
some define it, but that which is concerned with 
things that may be other than they are, being so 
related to that in regard to which it is probable as 
the universal to the particular. As to signs, some 
are related as the particular to the universal, others 
as the universal to the particular. Necessary signs 
are called tekméria; those which are not necessary 
have no distinguishing name. I call those necessary 
signs from which a logical syllogism can be con- 
structed, wherefore such a sign is called tekmérion ; 
for when people think that their arguments are 
irrefutable, they think that they are bringing forward 
a tekmérion, something as it were proved and con- 
cluded; for in the old language tekmar and peras 
have the same meaning (limit, conclusion). 

Among signs, some are related as the particular 
to the universal ; for instance, if one were to say 
that all wise men are just, because Socrates was both 
wise and just. Now this is a sign, but even though 
the particular statement is true, it can be refuted, 
because it cannot be reduced to syllogistic form. 
But if one were to say that it is a sign that a man is 
ill, because he has a fever, or that a woman has had | 
a child beeause she has milk, this is a necessary 
sign. This alone among signs is a tekmérion; for 
only in this case, if the fact is true, is the argument 
irrefutable. Other signs are related as the universal 
to the particular, for instance, if one were to say 
that it is a sign that this man has a fever, because 
he breathes hard ; but even if the fact be true, this 
argument also can be refuted, for it is possible for 
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a man to breathe hard without having a fever. We 
have now explained the meaning of probable, sign, 
and necessary sign, and the difference between them ; 
in the Analytics * we have detined them more clearly 
and stated why some of them can be converted into 
logical syllogisms, while others cannot. 

We have said that example is a kind of induction 
and with what kind of material it deals by way of 
induction. It is neither the relation of part to whole, 
nor of whole to part, nor of one whole to another 
whole, but of part to part, of like to like, when both 
come under the same genus, but one of them is better 
known than the other. For example, to prove that 
Dionysius is aiming at a tyranny, because he asks for 
a bodyguard, one might say that Pisistratus before 
him and Theagenes of Megara did the same, and 
when they obtained what they asked for made them- 
selves tyrants. All the other tyrants known may 
serve as an example of Dionysius, whose reason, 
however, for asking for a bodyguard we do not yet 
know. All these examples are contained under the 
same universal proposition, that one who is aiming 
at a tyranny asks for a bodyguard. 

We have now stated the materials of proofs which 
are thought to be demonstrative. But a very great 
difference between enthymemes has escaped the 
notice of nearly every one, although it also exists in 
the dialectical method of syllogisms. Vor some of 
them belong to Rhetoric, some syllogisms only to 
Dialectic, and others to other arts and faculties, some 
already existing and others not yet established. 
Hence it is that this escapes the notice of the 
speakers, and the more they specialize in a subject, 
the more they transgress the limits of Rhetoric and 
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2 The common topies do not deal with particular subject 
matter, as the specific topics do. {n making use of the latter, 
the ‘better’? (that is, in regard to a special science) the 
propositions chosen by a man, the more he will without 
knowing it quit the domain of Rhetoric and Dialectic, and 
become a professor of that special science whose first principles 
he has hit upon. 
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Dialectic. But this will be clearer if stated at 
greater length. : 

I mean by dialectical and rhetorical syllogisms 
those which are concerned with what we call “ topics,” 
which may be applied alike to Law, Physics, Politics, 
and many other sciences that differ in kind, such as 
the topic of the more or less, which will furnish 
syllogisms and enthymemes equally well for Law, 
Physics, or any other science whatever, although 
these subjects differ in kind. Specific topics on the 
other hand are derived from propositions which are 
peculiar to each species or genus of things; there 
are, for example, propositions about Physics which 
can furnish neither enthymemes nor syllogisms about 
Ethics, and there are propositions concerned with 
Ethics which will be useless for furnishing conclusions 
about Physics ; and the same holds good in all eases. 
The first kind of topics will not make a man practically 
wise about any particular class of things, because 
they do not deal with any particular subject matter ; 
but as to the specific topics, the happier a man is in 
his choice of propositions, the more he will uncon- 
sciously produce a science quite different from 
Dialectic and Rhetoric. For if once he hits upon 
first principles, it will no longer be Dialectic or 
Rhetoric, but that science whose principles he has 
arrived at.¢ Most enthymemes are constructed from 
these specific topics, which are called particular and 
special, fewer from those that are common or uni- 
versal. As then we have done in the Topics,’ so 
here we must distinguish the specific and universal 
topics, from which enthymemes may be constructed. 


> Sophistict Elenchi (Fcllacies), 9. This treatise is really 
the ninth and concluding part of the Topics. mes 
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a Propositions (or preniises), the name given to the two first 
statements in a syNogism from whieh the conclusion is drawn: 
All men are mortal (major premise); Socrates is a man 
(minor premise) ; therefore Socrat+s is mortal. 

» All three kinds of hearers are regarded as judges (the 
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By specific topics I mean the propositions peculiar 
to each class of things, by universal those common 
to all alike. Let us then first speak of the specific 
topics, but before doing so let us ascertain the 
different kinds of Rhetoric, so that, having deter- 
mined their number, we may separately ascertain 
their elements and propositions.* 

3. The kinds of Rhetoric are three in number, 
corresponding to the three kinds of hearers. For 
every speech is composed of three parts : the speaker, 
the subject of which he treats, and the person to 
whom it is addressed, I mean the hearer, to whom 
the end or object of the speech refers. Now the 
hearer must necessarily be either a mere spectator 
or a judge, and a judge either of things past or of 
things to come.’ For instance, a member of the 
general] assembly is a judge of things to come ; the 
dicast, of things past; the mere spectator, of the 
ability of the speaker. Therefore there are neces- 
sarily three kinds of rhetorical speeches, deliberative, 
forensic, and epideictic. 

The deliberative kind is either hortatory or dis- 
suasive ; for both those who give advice in private 
and those who speak in the assembly invariably 
either exhort or dissuade. The forensic kind is either 
accusatory or defensive ; for litigants must neces- 
sarily either accuse or defend. The epideictic kind 
has for its subject praise or blame. 

Further, to each of these a special time is appro- 
priate: to the deliberative the future,° for the 


mere spectator as a “‘ critic *’), although strictly «p:r7js should 
be limited to the law courts. 

¢ In i. 6. 1 and 8. 7 the present is also mentioned as a 
time appropriate to deliberative Rhetoric. 
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speaker, whether he exhorts or dissuades, always 
advises about things to come; to the forensic the 
past, for it is always in reference to things done that 
one party accuses and the other defends; to the 
epideictic most appropriately the present, for it, is 
the existing condition of things that all those who 
praise or blame have in view. It is not uncommon, 
however, for epideictic speakers to avail themselves 
of other times, of the past by way of recalling it, or 
of the future by way of anticipating it. 

Each of the three kinds has a different special end, 
and as there are three kinds of Rhetoric, so there 
are three special ends. The end of the deliberative 
speaker is the expedient or harmful; for he who 
exhorts recommends a course of action as better, 
and he who dissuades advises against it as worse ; 
all other considerations, such as justice and injustice, 
honour and disgrace, are included as accessory in 
reference to this. The end of the forensic speaker 
is the just or the unjust; in this case also all other 
considerations are included as accessory. The end 
of those who praise or blame is the honourable and 
disgraceful ; and they also refer all other considera- 
tions to these. A sign that what I have stated is 
the end which each has in view is the fact that 

sometimes the speakers will not dispute about the 
other points. For example, a man on trial does not 
always deny that an act has been committed or 
damage inflicted by him, but he will never admit 
that the act is unjust; for otherwise a trial would 
be unnecessary. Similarly, the deliberative orator, 
although he often sacrifices everything else, will 
never admit that he is recommending what is inex- 
pedient or is dissuading from what is useful; but 
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@ The omission of ovx« before dd:xoy has been suggested. 
The sense would then be: “ As to the injustice of enslaving 
. .. he is quite indifferent.” There is no doubt a reference 
to the cruel treatment by Athens of the inhabitants of the 
island of Melos (416 u.c.) for its loyalty to the Spartans 
during the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. v. 84-116). The 
Athenian envoys declined to discuss the question of right or 
wrong, which they said was only possible between equal 
powers, and asserted that expediency was the only thing that 
Fad to be considered. The question of justice or injustice 
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often he is quite indifferent about showing that the 
enslavement of neighbouring peoples, even if they 
have done no harm, is not an act of injustice.? 
Similarly, those who praise or blame do not con- 
sider whether a man has done what is expedient or 
harmful, but frequently make it a matter for praise 
that, disregarding his own interest, he performed 
some deed of honour. For example, they praise 
Achilles because he went to the aid of his comrade 
Patroclus,? knowing that he was fated to die, although 
he might have lived. To him such a death was more 
honourable, although life was more expedient. 

From what has been said it is evident that the 
orator must first have in readiness the propositions 
on these three subjects.© Now, necessary signs, 
probabilities, and signs are the propositions of the 
rhetorician ; for the syllogism universally ? consists 
of propositions, and the enthymeme is a syllogism 
composed of the propositions above mentioned. 
Again, since what is impossible can neither have been 
done nor will be done, but only what is possible, and 
since what has not taken place nor will take place 
can neither have been done nor will be done, it is 
necessary for each of the three kinds of orators to 
have in readiness propositions dealing with the 
possible and the impossible, and as to whether any- 
thing has taken place or will take place, or not. 
Further, since all, whether they praise or blame, 


(in the Melian case entirely disregarded), even when taken 
into account, was merely accessory and intended to serve as 
a specious justification for the policy of might. 

» To protect his body and avenge his death (/liad, xviii.). 

° 'The expedient, the just, the honourable, and their con- 
traries. 

? Sdws: or, reading ddos, “ the syllogism as a whole.” 
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exhort or dissuade, accuse or defend, not only en- 
deavour to prove what we have stated, but also that 
the same things, whether good or bad, honourable 
or disgraceful, just or unjust, are great or small, 
either in themselves or when compared with each 
other, it is clear that it will be necessary for the 
orator to be ready with propositions dealing with 
greatness and smallness and the greater and the less, 
both universally and in particular; for instance, 
which is the greater or less good, or act of injustice 
or justice ; and similarly with regard to all other 
subjects. We have now stated the topics concern- 
ing which the orator must provide himself with 
propositions ; after this, we must distinguish between 
each of them individually, that is, what the three 
kinds of Rhetoric, deliberative, epideictic, and 
_ forensic, are concerned with. _ 

—&. We must first ascertain about what kind of good 
or bad things the deliberative orator advises, since 
he cannot do so about everything, but only about 
things which may possibly happen or not. Every- 
thing which of necessity either is or will be, or which 
cannot possibly be or come to pass, is outside the 
scope of deliberation. Indeed, even in the case of 
things that are possible advice is not universally 
appropriate ; for they include certain advantages, 
natural and accidental, about which it is not worth 
while to offer advice. But it is clear that advice is 
limited to those subjects about which we take 
counsel ; and such are all those which can naturally 
be referred to ourselves and the first cause of whose 
origination is in our own power ; for our examination 
is limited to finding out whether such things are 
possible or impossible for us to perform. 
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* The analytical science is Dialectic, incorrectly regarded 
as a branch of Analytics, which properly implies scientific 
denionstration. 
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However, there is no need at present to endeavour 
to enumerate with scrupulous exactness or to classify 
those subjects which men are wont to discuss, or to 
define them as far as possible with strict accuracy, 
since this is not the function of the rhetorical art 
but of one that is more intelligent and exact, and 
further, more than its legitimate subjects of inquiry 
have already been assigned to it. For what we have 
said before is true*: that Rhetoric is composed of 
analytical science and of that branch of political 
science which is concerned with Ethics, and that it 
resembles partly Dialectic and partly sophistical 
arguments. But in proportion as anyone endeavours 
to make of Dialectic or Rhetoric, not what they are, 
faculties, but sciences, to that extent he will, without 
knowing it, destroy their real nature, in thus altering 
their character, by crossing over into the domain of 
sciences,® whose subjects are certain definite things, 
not merely words. Nevertheless, even at present 
we may mention such matters as it is worth while 
to analyse, while still leaving much for political 
science to investigate. 

Now, we may say that the most important subjects 
about which all men deliberate and deliberative 
orators harangue, are five in number, to wit: ways 
and means, war and peace, the defence of the 
country, imports and exports, legislation. 

Accordingly, the orator who is going to give advice 
on ways and means should be acquainted with the 
nature and extent of the State resources, so that if 
any is omitted it may be added, and if any is in- 

> Taking eis érorjpas with peraSatver. If taken with 
émitxevdgwv, the sense will be: ‘by changing his ground 
(weraBaivew being used absolutely) while altering their char- 
acters from faculties to sciences.” 
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sufficient, it may be increased. Further, he should 
know all the expenses of the State, that if any is 
superfluous, it may be removed, or, if too great, may 
be curtailed. For men become wealthier, not only 
by adding to what they already possess, but also by 
cutting down expenses. Of these things it is not 
only possible to acquire a general view from in- 
dividual experience, but in view of advising concern- 
ing them it is further necessary to be well informed 
about what has been discovered among others. 

In regard to war and peace, the orator should be 
acquainted with the power of the State, how great 
it is already and how great it may possibly become ; 
of what kind it is already and what additions may 
possibly be made to it; further, what wars it has 
waged and its conduct of them. These things he 
should be acquainted with, not only as far as his 
own State is concerned, but also in reference to 
neighbouring States, and particularly those with 
whom there is a likelihood of war, so that towards 
the stronger a pacific attitude may be maintained, 
and in regard to the weaker, the decision as to 
making war on them may be left to his own State. 
Again, he should know whether their forces are like 
or unlike his own, for herein also advantage or dis- 
advantage may lie. With reference to these matters 
he must also have examined the results, not only of 
the wars carried on by his own State, but also of 
those carried on by others; for similar results 
naturally arise from similar causes. 

Again, in regard to the defence of the country, he 
should not be ignorant how it is carried on; he 
should know both the strength of the guard, its 
character, and the positions of the guard-houses 
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* rovrovs: those who will receive exports and send im- 
ports. 
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(which is impossible for one who is unacquainted 
with the country), so that if any guard is insufficient 
it may be increased, or if any is superfluous it may 
be disbanded, and greater attention devoted to 
suitable positions. 

Again, in regard to food, he should know what 
amount of expenditure is sufficient to support the 
State ; what kind of food is produced at home or 
can be imported ; and what exports and imports are 
necessary, in order that contracts and agreements 
may be made with those * who can furnish them ; 
for it is necessary to keep the citizens free from 
reproach in their relations with two classes of people 
—those who are stronger and those who are useful 
for commercial purposes. 

With a view to the safety of the State, it is 
necessary that the orator should be able to judge of 
all these questions, but an understanding of legisla- 
tion is of special importance, for it is on the laws 
that the safety of the State is based. Wherefore 
he must know how many forms of government there 
are; what is expedient for each; and the natural 
causes of its downfall, whether they are peculiar to 
the particular form of government or opposed to it. 
By being ruined by causes peculiar to itself, I mean 
that, with the exception of the perfect form of 
government, all the rest are ruined by being relaxed 
or strained to excess. Thus democracy, not only 
when relaxed, but also when strained to excess, 
becomes weaker and will end in an oligarchy ; 
similarly, not only does an aquiline or snub nose 
reach the mean, when one of these defects is relaxed, 
but when it becomes aquiline or snub to excess, it 
is altered to such an extent that even the likeness 
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« ‘This rendering, although convenient, hardly represents 
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of a nose is lost. Moreover, with reference to acts 
of legislation, it is useful not only to understand 
what form of government is expedient by judging 
in the light of the past, but also to become acquainted 
with those in existence in other nations, and to 
learn what kinds of government are suitable to what 
kinds of people. It is clear, therefore, that for 
legislation books of travel are useful, since they help 
us to understand the laws of other nations, and for 
political debates historical works. All these things, 
however, belong to Politics and not to Rhetoric. 

Such, then, are the most important questions upon 
which the would-be deliberative orator must be well 
informed. Now let us again state the sources whence 
we must derive our arguments for exhortation or 
discussion on these and other questions. 

5. Men, individually and in common, nearly all 
have some aim, in the attainment of which they 
choose or avoid certain things. This aim, briefly 
stated, is happiness and its component parts. There- 
fore, for the sake of illustration, let us ascertain 
what happiness, generally speaking, is, and what its 
parts consist in; for all who exhort or dissuade dis- 
cuss happiness and the things which conduce or are 
detrimental to it. For one should do the things 
which procure happiness or one of its parts, or in- 
crease instead of diminishing it, and avoid doing 
those things which destroy or hinder it or bring 
about what is contrary to it. 

Let us then define happiness as well-being com- 
bined with virtue, or independence of life, or the 
life that is most agreeable combined with security, or 


the Greek, which, literally translated, is “ the investigations 
of those who write about human actions” (ef. ioropixds, § 8). 
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TU LED[LEVNV wat moAdovs émpaveis. €K rob yévous 
Kal avopas Kat yvvaikas Kai véous kal mpec- 
Burépous. 

@ 'This is the usual rendering, although it is hardly satis- 
factory. Jebb translates “ a flourishing state . . . of body.” 

> Or, “bring about,”’ ‘effect them.” 

° ie. of mind and body or duvdecs may mean “* positions 


of authority and influence.” 
4 This was a favourite boast of the Athenians. 
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abundance of possessions and slaves,* combined with 
power to protect and make use of them ® ; for nearly 
all men admit that one or more of these things con- 
stitutes happiness. If, then, such is the nature of 
happiness, its component parts must necessarily be : 
noble birth, numerous friends, good friends, wealth, ~ 
good children, numerous children, a good old age ; 
further, bodily excellences, such as health, beauty, 
strength, stature, fitness for athletic contests, a good 
reputation, honour, good luck, virtue. For a man 
would be entirely independent, provided he pos- 
sessed all internal and external goods ; for there are 
no others. Internal goods are those of mind and 
body; external goods are noble birth, friends, 
wealth, honour. To these we think should be added 
certain capacities ° and good luck; for on these 
conditions life will be perfectly secure. Let us now 
in the same way define each of these in detail. 

Noble birth, in the case of a nation or State, 
means that its members or inhabitants are sprung 
from the soil,? or of long standing; that its first 
members were famous as Icaders, and that many of 
their descendants have becn famous for qualities that 
are highly esteemed. In the case of private in- 
dividuals, noble birth is derived from cither the 
father’s or the mother’s side, and on both sides there 
must be legitimacy ; and, as in the case of a State, 
it means that its founders were distinguished for 
virtue, or wealth, or any other of the things that 
men honour, and that a number of famous persons, 
both men and women, young and old, belong to the’ 
family. . 
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6 Edrecvia 8€ Kal modutexvia obk ddyAa- got dé 
13614 7@ Kow®@ weév, vedrns av H TOAAH Kat aya}, ayaby 
8€ Kar’ dperiy adparos, otov péyeBos KaAdos toxoy 
Sdvapsev dyeoearenriy" buys be ouppootvn Kal 
dv8pia véov dperat. idia dé edrexvia Kal moAv- 
gexvia. TO Ta WSia TéKVa TOAAG Kal TOLabTa elvat, 
kat OijAea Kal Gppeva Onrerdsv 8€ apery odpatos 
pev Kdddos kai peyebos, puxiis be oudpootyy Kal 
urepyio dvev dveheveptas. Oproias dé nai (dia 
Kal Kowh Kat Kav” dvdpas Kal Kara yovaixas Sei 
Gytetv exaorov imdpyew Tov TowovTwr Gaows yap 
Ta Kara yuvatcas pata womep Aakedatpoviots, 
oxedov Karta 7d Hutov odk edvdatpovotow. 

7 IAovrou dé E<py votoparos mAiBos, ys, 
xwpiov KT HOLS, ért 8é érimAwy KT Hows Kal Booxn- 
parwv Kat dvdpamddev TAN bet kal peyeBer Kal 
Kader Svadepovray, rabro. de mavra Kat dopady 
Kat erevbépra Kal xpjoy.a. éore dé xpnoya spev 
peGAAov Ta KapTua, eAcvbépra be Ta pos dm6- 
Aavoew: Kapa be Aéyw ad’ dy at mpdcodo., a amo- 
Aavoruca dé ad’ cv pydev Tapa THY Xpijow yiyveran, 
é Te Kal dor. Spos be dopahetas peev 70 evrabba 
souk ovTw KexThobon & wor eg’ avre elvau THY. xpHhow 
abra@v- Tod be outa elvar drav éf’ abr dah - 
Aorpidoar } py, Aéyw Se dadorpiwow dow Kai 


@ dvedevdepia: literally, qualities unbecoming to a free 
man or woman, ungentlemanly, unladylike ; hence, mean, 
servile, sordid. 

» A similar charge against the Spartan women is made in 
the Politics (ii. 9. 5): * Purther, the looseness (dveois) of the 
Spartan women is injurious both to the purpose of the con- 
stitution and the well- being of the State . . . their life is one 
of absohite luxury and intemperance ” (compare Euripides, 
Andromache, 595-6 ‘even if she wished it, a Spartan girl 
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The blessing of good children and numerous chil- 
dren needs little explanation. For the common- 
wealth it consists in a large number of good young 
men, good in bodily excellences, such as stature, 
beauty, strength, fitness for athletic contests; the 
moral excellences of a young man are self-control 
and courage. For the individual it consists in a 
number of good children of his own, both male and 
female, and such as we have described. Female 
bodily excellences are beauty and stature, their 
moral excellences self-control and industrious habits, 
free from servility.2 The object of both the in- 
dividual and of the community should be to secure the 
existence of each of these qualities in both men and 
women; for all those States in which the character 
of women is unsatisfactory, as in Lacedaemon,? may 
be considered only half-happy. 

Wealth consists in abundance of money, ownership 
of land and properties, and further of movables, 
cattle, and slaves, remarkable for number, size, and 
beauty, if they are all secure, liberal, and useful. 
Property that is productive is more useful, but that 
which has enjoyment for its object is more liberal. 
By productive I mean that which is a source of 
income, by enjoyable that which offers no advantage 
beyond the use of it—at least, none worth men- 
tioning. Security may be defined as possession of 
property in such places and on such conditions that 
the use of it is in our own hands ; and ownership as 
the right of alienation or not,¢ by which I mean giving 
could not be chaste”). The opinion of Xenophon and 
Plutarch is much more favourable. 

¢# wi: in the ms. readings these words follow rod 
oixetc. eivac: “ownership or non-ownership.” ‘The altera- 
tion is Spengel’s. 
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mpadow. GAws 5€ Td mAovrety eotly ev TH xphobat 
padrov 7) &v TO Kexrioba Kal yap 4 évepyesd. 
éoTt T&V ToLovTwWY Kal 7) xpos TAODTOS. 

Eddogia 8’ eori 76 S70 ravTwy aorovdatoy tro- 
AapBaveoBar, 7: TowopToV Tt exew od mdvres épievtat 
3 ot mroAAot 7) 7 of dyabot 7 Hot Ppovyot. 

Tyan 8 €ort pev onpietov evepyeTucis 5d€ns, 
TYL@vTaL be duxaiws pev Kal pddvora ot evepyerg- 
KOTES, oD pay aaaa Tysarat kat 6 Suvdpevos evepye- 
Teiv" evepyecta be els owrnpiay Kai 6oa atria Tob 
civat, a ets mAobrov, 7 els TL Tay ddAwy dyabav, 
dv py padia 7 7 Kr Hows q OAws 7) evtad0a 7 7 more: 
moAdot yap bud pucpa Soxodvra TULAS Tuyxdvovow, 
GAN’ ot ro7roe Kat ot Kearpot airvoe. HEpn dé TyLis 
Boia, phar ev pérpos Kal dvev pérpwv, yépa, 
Tewevn, mpoedpiac, Tador, eiKdves, Tpopat 5y)- 
poovat, TO BapBaprxd, olov mpooxuvices Kal 
exoTdcets, Sapa Ta Tap éxdaroLs Thua. Kal yap 
70 S@pov eot. KTHpaTos Sdaus Kal TYLhs onetov, 
dtd Kal ot piroxprparor kal of pirddrysot epievrar 
abrav dpporépors yap exes dv ddovrau Kat yap 
KTH éorw, ob edtevrar of didoxpyaro., Kal 
Tysny exer, ob of é puddryzor. 

Lwparos de ciperr) byiew, abr 8€ ottTws wore 
dydcous eivat _Xpuiévous Tois CWA" moot yap 
dytaivovow wamep ‘Hpddicos Aeyerat, ods oddeis 





@ évépyea : realization in action or fact. 

> Of Selymbria, physician and teacher of hygienic gym- 
nastics (er. 420 n.c.). He is said to have made his patients 
walk from Athens to Megara and back, about 70 miles. 
He was satirized by Plato and by his old pupil Hippo- 
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the property away or selling it. In a word, being 
wealthy consists rather in use than in possession ; 
for the actualization® and use of such things is wealth. 

A good reputation consists in being considered a 
man of worth by all, or in possessing something of 
such a nature that all or most men, or the good, or 
the men of practical wisdom desire it. 

Honour is a token of a reputation for doing good ; 
and those who have already done good are justly 
and above all honoured, not but that he who is 
capable of doing good is also honoured. Doing good 
relates either to personal security and all the causes 
of existence ; or to wealth; or to any other good 
things which are not easy to acquire, either in any 
conditions, or at such a place, or at such a time ; 
for many obtain honour for things that appear 
trifling, but this depends upon place and time. The 
components of honour are sacrifices, memorials in 
verse and prose, privileges, grants of land, front 
seats, public burial, State maintenance, and among 
the barbarians, prostration and giving place, and all 
gifts which are highly prized in each country. For 
a gift is at once a giving of a possession and a token 
of honour ; wherefore gifts are desired by the am- 
bitious and by those who are fond of money, since 
they are an acquisition for the latter and an honour 
for the former ; so that they furnish both with what 
they want. 

Bodily excellence is health, and of such a kind 
that when exercising the body we are free from sick- 
ness ; for many are healtliy in the way Herodicus ° 
is said to have been,’ whom no one would consider 
crates as one who killed those for whom he prescribed 
(cf. ii, 23. 29). 
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x“ ? rg lol € f A A ta Rs 
av evdaovioee THS Uyreias Sid TO mdvTwY ar- 
/ fal ~ 
éxeoOar dv avOpwrivev 7 TOV TrEloTwV. 

11 KddAdos 8€ érepov Kal? Exdorny HAuciav éoriv. 

/ 
véou ev odv KaAAos 76 Tpds TOds MvoUS YPHOYLOV 
” lal 
exe TO GHA Tovs Te mpos Spoprov Kal mpds Play, 
AOU Ww io tal A 2 f ‘ ¢ e Or 
qovv ovra idety mpds aadAavow, d6 of wévrafAor 
id oe iy - \ A we oe , 
KdAdorot, drt mpos Biav Kal mpdos Taxos dpa wepv- 
Kaow: axpdlovros S€ mpos pev mdvous Tods oAe- 
x. € ‘ A 3 a A , 

puxovs, HOodv dé elvat Soxely pera poPepdrntos: 
yépovros bé mpds pev sovous rods avayKaious 
€ ‘4 ” A ‘ ‘ * my 7 ‘ nn 
ixavov, dAvrov S€ dia TO pndev exew Hv 70 yHpas 
AwBarar. 

12 *loyds 8 dort pev Sdvapis Tod Kwelv erepov ds 
BovAerat, dvdynen dé Kwely erepoy H €AKxovra 7 
wOobvra 7} aipovra } mélovta 7) cuvOAiBovra, wore 
6 loxupos } mdow 7 TovTwr Tioiy eotw iaxupds. 

y t 12 . ove Z N a 4 

13 Meyé@ous 8é dperi 70 daepexerv Kata pKos Kal 
BdBos Kat mAdtos trav TOMY TocodTw peilove 
wore yn Bpadvrépas moveiv Tas Koes Sea THY 
darepBoAny. 

> 
14 *Aywrorixy d5€ oidaros aper) ovyKerra ek 
Ss a! ‘ 
peyeBous Kal isyvos Kal tayous’ Kal yap 6 Taxds 
ioxupds €otw: 6 yap Suvdyevos Ta oKédAn pimreiv 
Tws Kal Kweiv Taxyd Kal méppw Spopuxds, 6 Sé 
, ry , , e 1 4 a 
ONiBew Kat Karéxew madaotikds, 6 S€ woa TH 
tks 
* Five contests: jumping, running, discus-throwing, 
javelin-throwing, wrestling. 
» Or simply, “ freedom from pain ” (§ 15). 
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happy in the matter of health, because they are 
obliged to abstain from all or nearly all human 
enjoyments. 

Beauty varies with each age. In a young man, 
it consists in possessing a body capable of enduring 
all efforts, either of the racecourse or of bodily 
strength, while he himself is pleasant to look upon 
and a sheer delight. This is why the athletes in the 


ny 


pentathlum ¢ are most beautiful, because they are” 


naturally adapted for bodily exertion and for swift- 
ness of foot. In a man who has reached his prime, 
beauty consists in being naturally adapted for the 
toils of war, in being pleasant to look upon and at 
the same time awe-inspiring. In an old man, beauty 
consists in being naturally adapted to contend with 
unavoidable labours and in not causing annoyance ? 


to others, thanks to the absence of the disagreeable : 


accompaniments of old age. 

Strength consists in the power of moving another 
as one wills, for which purpose it is necessary to 
pull or push, to lift, to squeeze or crush, so that the 
strong man is strong by virtue of being able to do 
all or some of these things. 

Excellence of stature consists in being superior to 
most men in height, depth, and breadth, but in such 
proportion as not to render the movements of the 
body slower as the result of excess. 

Bodily excellence in athletics consists in size, 
strength, and swiftness of foot ; for to be swift is to 
be strong. For one who is able to throw his legs 
about in a certain way, to move them rapidly and with 
long strides, makes a good runner; one who can 
hug and grapple, a good wrestler; one who can 
thrust away by a blow of the fist, a good boxer ; 
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mAnyh munrids, 6 8 audorépots rovToIs Tay- 
KpariacTuKos, 6 be maar meévrabos. 
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dvev TuxNS Seapretverev dv. éort d€ tis Kal ywpis 
iaxvos Kat bytetas aAAy Sdvapus parpoBidrnros: 
mooi yap dvev TOV Tob ow@paros dperav paKpo- 
Brot elow* dAW’ oddev } axpiBodroyia xpiycipos 7 
mept Tourn eis Ta viv. 

16 TloAuduAta be Kal xpnotogpiria ovk ddyAa rod 
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avr av be’ éxeivov. @ 5H modo To.wdroL, ToAv- 
diros, @ b€é Kat emereis dv8pes, xpnorédudos. 

17 Edroxia 8° cor, av 4 Tux dyabay aizia, radra 

132A yiyrecta wat iadpyew H] mayo. 7 Ta mdetora ¥ 7 74 
peylora. atria 8° éoriv 2 Tux eviewy peev ay kal 

at réxvat, ToAAG@Y bé Kai areXvor, otov dowv 
dtors (evdexeTar b€ Kal wapa Pvow eclvar): byreias 
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2 A combination of wrestling and boxing. 

> The results of art aud the results due to nature are often 
assisted (or hindered) by the interference of the irregular 
operations of fortune or chance. Health may be the result 
of fortune, as well as of art (a sick man may be cured by a 
drug taken by chance, one not prescribed by the physician) ; 
beauty and strength, of fortune as well as nature. It is 
parenthetically rcmarked that fortune may also produee 
unnatural monstrosities. ‘The removal of the brackets and 
the substitution of a comma for the colon after gow have 
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one who excels in boxing and wrestling is fit for the 
pancratium,* he who excels in all for the pentathlum. 

A happy old age is one that comes slowly with 
freedom from pain; for neither one who rapidly 
grows old nor one who grows old insensibly but with 
pain enjoys a happy old age. This also depends 
upon bodily excellences and good fortune ; for unless 
a man is free from illness and is strong, he will never 
be free from suffering, nor will he live long and 
painlessly without good fortune. Apart from health 
and strength, however, there is a power of vitality 
in certain cases; for many live long who are not 
endowed with bodily excellences. But a minute 
examination of such questions is needless for the 
present purpose. 

The meaning of numerous and worthy friends is 
easy to understand from the definition of a friend. 
A friend is one who exerts himself to do for the sake 
of another what he thinks is advantageous to him. 
A man to whom many persons are so disposed, has 
many friends ; if they are virtuous, he has worthy 
friends. 

Good fortune consists in the acquisition or posses- 
sion of either all, or the most, or the most important 
of those goods of which fortune is the cause. Now 
fortune is the cause of some things with which the 
arts also are concerned, and also of many which have 
nothing to do with art, for instance, such as are due 
to nature (though it is possible that the results of 
fortune may be contrary to nature); for art is a 
cause of health, but nature of beauty and stature.’ 


been suggested. The meaning would then be: “ for instance, 
such as are due to nature, but possibly may be also contrary 
to nature.” 
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Speaking generally, the goods which come from 
fortune are such as excite envy. Fortune is 
also a cause of those goods which are beyond 
calculation ; for instance, a man’s brothers are all 


4 


ugly, while he is handsome; they did not see the- 


treasure, while he found it; the arrow hit one who 
stood by and not the man aimed at; or, one who 
frequented a certain place was the only one who did 
not go there on a certain occasion, while those who 
went there then for the first time met their death. 
All such instances appear to be examples of good 
fortune. 

The definition of virtue, with which the topic of 
praise is most closely connected, must be left until 
we come to treat of the latter. 

6. Itis evident, then, what things, likely to happen 
or already existing, the orator should aim at, when 
exhorting, and what when dissuading ; for they are 
opposites. But since the aim before the deliberative 
orator is that which is expedient, and men deliberate, 
not about the end, but about the means to the end, 
which are the things which are expedient in regard 
to our actions; and since, further, the expedient is 
good, we must first grasp the elementary notions of 
good and expedient in general. 

Let us assume good to be whatever is desirable 
for its own sake, or for the sake of which we choose 
something else ; that which is the aim of all things, 
or of all things that possess sensation or reason; or 
would be, if they could acquire the latter. Whatever 
reason might assign to each and whatever reason 
does assign to each in individual cases, that is good 
for each; and that whose presence makes a man 
fit and also independent; and independence in 
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general; and that which produces or preserves such 
things, or on which such things follow, or all that is 
likely to prevent or destroy their opposites. 

Now things follow in two ways—simultaneously or 
subsequently ; for instance, knowledge is subsequent 
to learning, but life is simultaneous with health. 
Things which produce act in three ways ; thus, healthi- 
ness produces health ; and so does food ; and exercise 
asarule. This being laid down, it necessarily follows 
that the acquisition of good things and the loss of 
evil things are both good; for it follows simultan- 
eously on the latter that we are rid of that which is 
bad, and subsequently on the former that we obtain 
possession of that which is good. The same applies 
to the acquisition of a greater in place of a less good, 
and a less in place of a greater evil ; for in proportion 
as the greater exceeds the less, there is an acquisi- 
tion of the one and a loss of the other. The virtues 
also must be a good thing; for those who possess 
them are in a sound condition, and they are also 
productive of good things and practical. However, 
we must speak separately concerning each—what it 
is, and of what kind. Pleasure also must be a good ; 
for all living creatures naturally desire it. Hence it 
follows that both agreeable and beautiful things must 
be good; for the former produce pleasure, while 
among beautiful things some are pleasant and others 
are desirable in themselves. 

To enumerate them one by one, the following 
things must necessarily be good. Happiness, since 
it is desirable in itself and self-sufficient, and to 
obtain it we choose a number of things. Justice, 
courage, self-control, magnanimity, magnificence, and 
all other similar states of mind, for they are virtues 
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@ 'The excellence of anything is proportionate to its suceess 
in the performance of its proper function. The function of 
acquisition is to get something valuable, such as money, and 
its “‘excellence” may be judged by the amount of wealth 
obtained. 
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of the soul. Health, beauty, and the like, for they 
are virtues of the body and produce many advan- 
tages ; for instance, health is productive of pleasure 
and of life, wherefore it is thought to be best of all, 
because it is the cause of two things which the 
majority of men prize most highly. Wealth, since 
it is the excellence of acquisition * and productive of 
many things. <A friend and friendship, since a friend 
is desirable in himself and produces many advan- 
tages. Honour and good repute, since they are 
agreeable and produce many advantages, and are 
generally accompanied by the possession of those 
things for which men are honoured. Eloquence and 
capacity for action; for all such faculties are pro- 
ductive of many advantages. Further, natural clever- 
ness, good memory, readiness to learn, quick-witted- 
ness, and all similar qualities ; for these faculties are 
productive of advantages. The same applies to all 
the sciences, arts, and even life, for even though no 
other good should result from it, it is desirable in 
itself. Lastly, justice, since it is expedient in general 
for the common weal. 

These are nearly all the things generally recognized 
as good; in the case of doubtful goods, the argu- 
ments in their favour are drawn from the following. 
That is good the opposite of which is evil, or the 
opposite of which is advantageous to our enemies ; 
for instance, if it is specially advantageous to our 
enemies that we should be cowards, it is clear that 
courage is specially advantageous to the citizens. 
And, speaking generally, the opposite of what our 
enemies desire or of that in which they rejoice, 
appears to be advantageous ; wherefore it was well 
said : 
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@ Iliad, i. 255. ‘The words are those of Nestor to Achilles 
and Agamemnon, in which he points out how their enemies 
would rejoice if they heard all the story of their quarrel. 

» Reading 8. ‘The ordinary reading od is taken to mean 
“that which does not permit of excess,” that which is mid- 
way between two extremes, the mean. Another suggested 
rendering is, ** that of which one eannot have too much.” 

© fliad, ii. 160. Addressed by Hera to Athene, begging 
her to prevent the Greeks departing from ‘Troy and leaving 
Helen behind. 
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Of a truth Priam would exult.* 


This is not always the case, but only as a gencral 
rule, for there is nothing to prevent one and the 
same thing being sometimes advantageous to two 
opposite parties; hence it is said that misfortune 
brings men together, when a common danger 
threatens them. 

That which is not in excess ® is good, whereas that 
which is greater than it should be, is bad. And that 
which has cost much labour and expense, for it at 
once is seen to be an apparent good, and such a 
thing is regarded as an end, and an end of many 
efforts ; now, an end is a good. Wherefore it was 
said : 

And they would [leave Argive Helen for Priain and the 
Trojans] to boast of,¢ 


and, 
It is disgraceful to tarry long,* 


and the proverb, “[to break] the pitcher at the 
door.’’¢ 

And that which many aim at and which is seen to 
be competed for by many; for that which all aim 
at was recognized as a good, and the majority may 
almost stand for “ all.”’ And that which is the object 
of praise, for no one praises that which is not good. 
And that which is praised by enemies; for if even 


4 Iliad, ii, 298. Spoken by Odysseus. While sym- 
pathizing with the desire of the army to leave, he points out 
that it would be “ disgraceful after waiting so long” to 
return unsuccessful, and exhorts them to hold out. 

¢ Proverbial for “lost labour.” Cf. French “faire nau- 
Frage au port,” and the English “there’s many a slip ’twixt 
cup and flip.” 
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® Meaning that they cannot have done their duty against 
their enemies, who would then have blamed them. Another 
suggested reading is ods of pidoe Yéyoucr Kai obs of €x@pol nH 
péyouar (** those whom their friends blame and whom their 
enemies do not blame” 

’ In the /liad Glauéis; a Corinthian, is described as an 
ally of the Trojans. Simonides meant to praise, but the 
Corinthians were suspicions and thought his words were 
meant satirically, in accordance with the view just expressed 
by Aristotle. The Simonides referred to is Simonides of 
Ceos (Frag. 50, ?.L.G. iii, where the line is differently 
given). Aristotle is evidently quoting from memory, as he 
often does, although not always accurately. 
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those who are injured by it acknowledge its goodness, 
this amounts to a universal recognition of it ; for it 
is because of its goodness being evident that they 
acknowledge it, just as those whom their enemies 
praise are worthless.* Wherefore the Corinthians 
imagined themselves insulted by Simonides, when 
he wrote, 


Ilium does not blame the Corinthians.? 


And that which one of the practically wise or good, 
man or woman, has chosen before others, as Athene 
chose Odysseus, Theseus Helen, the goddesses 
Alexander (Paris), and Homer Achilles. 

And, generally speaking, all that is deliberately 
chosen is good. Now, men deliberately choose to do 
the things just mentioned, and those which are 
harmful to their enemies, and advantageous to their 
friends, and things which are possible. The last are 
of two kinds: things which might happen,’ and 
things which easily happen ; by the latter are meant 
things that happen without labour or in a short time, 
for difficulty is defined by labour or length of time. 
And anything that happens as men wish is good ; 
and what they wish is either what is not evil at all 
or is less an evil than a good, which will be the case 
for instance, whenever the penalty attached to it is 
unnoticed or light. And things that are peculiar to 
them, or which no one else possesses,# or which are 
out of the common; for thus the honour is greater. 
And things which are appropriate to them; such 
are all things befitting them in respect of birth and 
power. And things which they think they lack, 

¢ yevoueva dv: Spengel omits av: de. “things which have 
happened.” 

4 «Or which no one else has done” (Jebb). 
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however unimportant; for none the less they de- 
liberately choose to acquire them. And things which 
are easy of accomplishment, for being easy they are 
possible ; such things are those in which all, or most 
men, or those who are equals or inferiors have been 
successful. And things whereby they will gratify 
friends or incur the hatred of enemies. And all 
things that those whom they admire deliberately 
choose to do. And those things in regard to which 
they are clever naturally or by experience ; for they 
hope to be more easily successful in them. And 
things which no worthless man would approve, for 
that makes them the more commendable. And 
things which they happen to desire, for such things 
seem not only agrceable, but also better. Lastly, 
and above all, each man thinks those things 
good which are the object of his special desire, as 
victory of the man who desires victory, honour of 
the ambitious man, money of the avaricious, and so 
in other instances. These then are the materials 
from which we must draw our arguments in reference 
to good and the expedient. 

7, But since men often agree that both of two 
things are useful, but dispute which is the more so, 
we must next speak of the greater good and the 
more expedient. Let one thing, then, be said to 
exceed another, when it is as great and something 
more-—and to be exceeded when it is contained in 
the other. “ Greater” and ‘‘ more”’ always imply 
a relation with less ; “ great”? and “ small,’ “ much” 
and “‘ little ” with the general size of things; the 
“ great” is that which exceeds, and that which falls 
short of it is ‘‘ small”; and similarly “ much ” and 
“little.” Since, besides, we call good that which is 
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2 The one, the smaller number, and the greater number 
must be of the same species. ‘Thus, 5 pounds is a greater 
good than 2 pounds; but 5 farthings is not a greater good 
than 2 pounds, since the smaller number is not reckoned in 
with the greater (Buckley). 

6 if B (life) follows on, is the consequent of A (health), 
bat A is not the consequent of B, then A is a greater good 
than B. 
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desirable for its own sake and not for anything else, 
and that which all things aim at and which they 
would choose if they possessed reason and practical ° 
wisdom ; and that which is productive or protective 
of good, or on which such things follow ; and since that 
for the sake of which anything is done is the end, 
and the end is that for the sake of which everything 
else is done, and that is good for cach man which 
relatively to him presents all these conditions, it 
necessarily follows that a larger number of good 
things is a greater good than one or a smaller 
number, if the one or the smaller number is reckoned 
as one of them; for it exceeds them and that 
which is contained is exceeded. 

And if that which is greatest in one class surpass 
that which is greatest in another class, the first class 
will surpass the second; and whenever one class 
surpasses another, the greatest of that class will 
surpass the greatest of the other. For instance, if 
the biggest man is greater than the biggest woman, 
men in general will be bigger than women ; and if 
men in general are bigger than women, the biggest 
man will be bigger than the biggest woman ; for the 
superiority of classes and of the greatest things con- 
tained in them are proportionate. And when this 
follows on that, but not that on this [then “that” 
is the greater good];° for the enjoyment of that 
which follows is contained in that of the other. 
Now, things follow simultaneously, or successively, 
or potentially ; thus, life follows simultaneously on 
health, but not health on life; knowledge follows 
subsequently on learning [but not learning on 
knowledge]; and simple theft potentially on sacri- 
lege, for one who commits sacrilege will also steal. 
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4 Fight is greater than 2 by 6, which itself is greater than 2. 
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And things which exceed the same thing by a greater 
amount (than something else] are greater, for they 
must also exceed the greater.* And things which 
produce a greater good are greater; for this we 
agreed was the meaning of productive of greater. 
And similarly, that which is produced by a greater 
cause; for if that which produces health is more 
desirable than that which produces pleasure and a 
greater good, then health is a greater good than 
pleasure. And that which is more desirable in itself 
is superior to that which is not ; for example, strength 
is a greater good than the wholesome, whieh is not 
desirable for its own sake, while strength is; and 
this we agreed was the meaning of a good. And 
the end is a greater good than the means; for the 
latter is desirable for the sake of something else, the 
former for its own sake; for instance, exercise is 
only a means for the aequirement of a good con- 
stitution. And that which has less need of one or 
several other things in addition is a greater good, 
for it is more independent (and “ having less need” 
means needing fewer or easier additions). And when 
one thing does not exist or cannot be brought into 
existence without the aid of another, but that other 
ean, then that which needs no aid is more indepen- 
dent, and accordingly is seen to be a greater good. 
And if one thing is a first principle, and another 
not ; if one thing is a cause and another not, for the 
same reason; for without cause or first principle 
nothing can exist or come into existence. And if 
there are two first principles or two causes, that 
which results from the greater is greater; and 
conversely, when there ‘are two first principles or 
two causes, that which is the first cause or principle 
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« A thing may be of greater importance in two ways: (a) 
that which is a first principle is superior to that which is not ; 
(6) that whieh is not a first principle, but an end, is superior 
to that which is a first principle; for the end is superior to 
the means. In the illustration that follows: (a) the first 
prineiple (suggesting the plot) is said to be of more import- 
ance (worse) than the end or result (carrying out the plot); 
(6) on the other hand, this end is said to be worse than the 
first prineiple, since the end is superior to the means. Thus 
the question of the amount of guilt can be argued both 
ways. 

* Gropus, a frontier-town of Boeotia and Attica, had been 
oceupied by the Thebans (366 .c.). Callistratus suggested 
an arrangement which was agrecd to and carried out by 
Chabrias— that the town should remain in Theban possession 
for the time being. Negotiations proved unsuceessful and 
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of the greater is greater. It is clear then, from what 
has been said, that a thing may be greater in two 
ways ; for if itis a first principle but another is not, 
it will appear to be greater, and if it is not a 
first principle [but an end], while another is; for 
the end is greater and not a first principle.* ‘Thus, 
Leodamas, when accusing Callistratus,’ declared that 
the man who had given the advice was more guilty 
than the one who carried it out; for if he had not 
suggested it, it could not have been earried out. 
And conversely, when accusing Chabrias, he declared. 
that the man who had carried out the advice was 
more guilty than the one who had given it; for it 
eould not have been carried out, had there not been 
some one to do so, and the reason why people devised 
plots was that others might carry them out. 

And that which is searcer is a greater good than 

that which is abundant, as gold than iron, although 
it is less useful, but the possession of it is more 
valuable, since it is more difficult of acquisition. 
From another point of view, that which is abundant 
is to be preferred to that which is searce, beeause the 
use of it is greater, for “ often ” exceeds “ seldom ”’; 
whenee the saying : 


Water is best.¢ 
And, speaking generally, that which is more difficult 
is preferable to that which is easier of attainment, 
for it is scarcer ; but from another point of view that 
which is easier is preferable to that which is more 


the Thebans refused to leave, whereupon Chabrias and 
Callistratus were brought to trial. Leodamas was an 
Athenian orator, pupil of Isocrates, and pro-Theban in his 
political views. 

¢ Pindar, Olympia, i. 1. 
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* eg. it is worse to be blind than deaf; therefore sight is 
better than hearing (Schrader). 
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difficult ; for its nature is as we wish. And that, 
the contrary or the deprivation of which is greater, 
is the greater good.* And virtue is greater than 
non-virtue, and vice than non-vice ; for virtues and 
vices are ends, the others not. And those things 
whose works are nobler or more disgraceful are them- 
selves greater; and the works of those things, the 
vices and virtues of which are greater, will also be 
greater, since between causes and first principles 
compared with results there is the same relation as 
between results compared with causes and first prin- 
ciples. Things, superiority in which is more desirable 
or nobler, are to be preferred ; for instance, sharp- 
ness of sight is preferable to keenness of smell ; for 
sight is better than smell. And loving one’s friends 
more than money is nobler, whence it follows that 
love of friends is nobler than love of money. And, 
on the other hand, the better and nobler things are, 
the better and nobler will be their superiority ; and 
similarly, those things, the desire for which is nobler 
and better, are themselves nobler and better, for 
greater longings are directed towards greater objects. 
For the same reason, the better and nobler the 
object, the better and nobler are the desires. 

And when the sciences are nobler and more 
dignified, the nobler and more dignified are their 
subjects ; for as is the science, so is the truth which 
is its object, and each science prescribes that which 
properly belongs to it; and, by analogy, the nobler 
and more dignified the objects of a science, the nobler 
and more dignified is the science itself, for the same 
reasons. And that which men of practical wisdom, 
either all, or more, or the best of them, would judge, 
or have judged, to be a greater good, must necessarily 
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be such, either absolutely or in so far as they have 
judged as men of practical wisdom. The same may 
be said in regard to everything else ; for the nature, 
quantity, and quality of things are such as would be 
defined by science and practical wisdom. But our 
statement only applies to goods; for we defined 
that as good which everything, if possessed of prac- 
tical wisdom, would choose ; hence it is evident that 
that is a greater good to which practical wisdom 
assigns the superiority. So also are those things 
which better men possess, either absolutely, or in so 
far as they are better ; for instance courage is better 
than strength. And what the better man would 
choose, either absolutely or in so far as he is better ; 
thus, it is better to suffer wrong than to commit it, 
for that is what the juster man would choose. And 
that which is more agreeable rather than that which 
is less so; for all things pursue pleasure and desire 
it for its own sake; and it is by these conditions 
that the good and the end have been defined. And 
that is more agreeable which is less subject to pain 
and is agreeable for a longer time. And that which 
is nobler than that which is less noble ; for the noble 
is that which is either agreeable or desirable in itself, 
And all things which we have a greater desire to be 
instrumental in procuring for ourselves or for our 
friends are greater goods, and those as to which our 
desire is least are greater evils. And things that 
last longer are preferable to those that are of shorter 
duration, and those that are safer to those that are 
less so; for time increases the use of the first and 
the wish that of the second ; for whenever we wish, 
we can make greater use of things that are safe. 
And things in all cases follow the relations between 
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1 Inserted by Spengel. 





3 «Things of which the prices are greater, price being a 
sort of worth ” (Jebb). 

» Or, “ superiority over a greater number of things.” 

¢ After wetoa: all the mss. except A¢ (Paris) have Adyouear. 
If this is retained, it must refer to Meleager’s wife Cleopatra, 
who * persuaded him . . . by quoting.”’ As the text stands, 
the literal rendering is: “the poet says that (the recital of 
the three verses) persuaded.” ‘The passage is from Jliad, ix. 
592-594 (slightly different). 4 See Glossary. 
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co-ordinates and similar inflexions ; for instance, if 
“ eourageously ” is nobler than and preferable to 
“temperately,’’ then “courage” is preferable to 
“temperance,” and it is better to be “ courageous ” 
than “ temperate.” And that which is ehosen by all 
is better than that which is not ; and that which the 
majority choose than that which the minority choose ; 
for, as we have said, the good is that which all desire, 
and eonsequently a good is greater, the more it is 
desired. The same applies to goods whieh are re- 
cognized as greater by opponents or enemies, by 
judges, or by those whom they select; for in the 
one case it would be, so to say, the verdict of all 
mankind, in the other that of those who are acknow- 
ledged authorities and experts. And sometimes a 
good is greater in whieh all participate, for it is a 
disgrace not to participate in it ; sometimes when 
none or only a few participate in it, for it is scarcer. 
And things whieh are more praiseworthy, since they 
are nobler. And in the same way things which 
are more highly honoured,” for honour is a sort of 
measure of worth; and conversely those things are 
greater evils, the punishment for which is greater. 
And those things whieh are greater than what is 
acknowledged, or appears, to be great, are greatcr. 
And the same whole when divided into parts appears 
greater, for there appears to be superiority in a 
greater number of things.’ Whenee the poet says 
that Meleager was persuaded to rise up and fight by 
he recital of ° 

All the ills that befall those whose city is taken; the 


eople perish, and fire utterly destroys the city, and strangers 
arry off the children. 


Combination and building up,* as employed by 
G 81 
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4 Epicharmus (¢. 550-460 u.c.), writer of comedies and 
Pythagorean philosopher, was born at Megara in Sicily 
(according to others, in the island of Cos). His comedies, 
written in the Dorie dialeet, and without a chorus, were 
either mythologieal or comedies of manners, as extant titles 
show. Plato speaks of him as ‘the prince of comedy ”’ and 
Horace states definitely that he was imitated by Plautus. 

® Simonides, Frag. 163 (2.0.4. iii.). 

© Or, the yoke to which the basket, like our milk-pails 


long ago, was attached. 
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Epicharmus,? produce the same effect as division, and 
for the same reason ; for combination is an exhibition 
of great superiority and appears to be the origin and 
cause of great things. And since that which is 
harder to obtain and scarcer is greater, it follows 
‘that special occasions, ages, places, times, and powers, 
produce great effects; for if a man does things 
beyond his powers, beyond his age, and beyond what 
his equals could do, if they are done in such a manner, 
in such a place, and at such a time, they will possess 
importance in actions that are noble, good, or just, 
or the opposite. Hence the epigram® on the 
Olympian victor : 

Formerly, with a rough basket * on my shoulders, I used 
to carry fish from Argos to Tegea. 


And Iphicrates lauded himself, saying, “ Look what 
I started from!’’ And that which is natural is a 
greater good than that which is acquired, because it 
is harder. Whence the poet says : 


Self-taught am I.4 


And that which is the greatest part of that which is 
great is more to be desired ; as Pericles said in his 
Funeral Oration, that the removal of the youth from 
the city was like the year being robbed of its spring.’ 
And those things which are available in greater need, 
as in cld age and illness, are greater goods. And 
of two things that which is nearer the end proposed 
is preferable. And that which is useful for the in- 
dividual is preferable to that which is useful ab- 


2 Odyssey, xxii. 347. The words are those of the minstrel 
Phemius, who was forced to sing to the suitors of Penelope. 

¢ Not in the oration in Thucydides (ii. 35). 
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@ Or, reading xal am\@s: “ that which is useful both to 
the individual and absolutely is a greater good ”’ (than that 
which is only useful in one way), but this necessitates a 
considerable ellipse. 
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solutely ;@ that which is possible to that which is 
impossible ; for it is the possible that is useful to us, 
not the impossible. And those things which are at 
the end of life; for things near the end are more 
like ends. 

And real things are preferable to those that have 
reference to public opinion, the latter being defined 
as those which a man would not choose if they were 
likely to remain unnoticed by others. It would seem 
then that it is better to receive than to confer a 
benefit ; for one would choose the former even if it 
should pass unnoticed, whereas one would not choose 
to confer a benefit, if it were likely to remain un- 
known. Those things also are to be preferred, which 
men would rather possess in reality than in appear- 
ance, because they are nearer the truth ; wherefore 
it is commonly said that justice is a thing of little 
importance, because people prefer to appear just 
than to be just ; and this is not the case, for instance, 
in regard to health. The same may be said of things 
that serve several ends; for instance, those that 
assist us to live, to live well, to enjoy life, and to do 
noble actions ; wherefore health and wealth seem to 
be the greatest goods, for they include all these 
advantages. And that which is more free from pain 
and accompanied by pleasure is a greater good ; for 
there is more than one good, since pleasure and free- 
dom from pain combined are both goods. And of 
two goods the greater is that which, added to one 
and the same, makes the whole greater. And those 
things, the presence of which does not escape notice, 
are preferable to those which pass unnoticed, because 
they appear more real ; whence being wealthy would 
appear to be a greater good than the appearance of 
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1 The ordinary ms. reading is dwégéacts, but this word 
appears most commonly to mean ‘negation ”’ (from drédypc) 


in Aristotle, as opposed to “affirmation” (from xardgnye). 
dropavais is from dripatvw. 





4 Tt is difficult to see the connexion here. Munro’s sug- 
gestion, 7@ doxeiv for rod doxetv, adopted by Roemer, would 
mican “* by the show of it,” that i is, wby its attracting notiee. 

’ Or, “is not punished equally.” 

¢ The pronouncements of the supreme authority are them- 
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it.¢ And that which is held most dear, sometimes 
alone, sometimes accompanied by other things, is a 
greater good. Wherefore he who puts out the eye 
of a one-eyed man and he who puts out one eye of 
another who has two, docs not do equal injury ® ; for 
in the former ease, a man has been deprived of that 
which he held most dear. 

8. These are nearly all the topics from which 
arguments may be drawn in persuading and dis- 
suading ; but the most important and effective of 
all the means of persuasion aud good counsel is to 
know all the forms of government and to distinguish 
the manners and customs, institutions, and interests 
of each; for all men are guided by considerations 
of expedieney, and that which preserves the State 
is expedient. Further, the declaration of the 
authority is authoritative,® and the different kinds of 
authority are distinguished according to forms of 
government ; in fact, there are as many authorities 
as there are forms of government. 

Now, there are four kinds of government, de- 
mocraey, oligarchy, aristocracy, monarchy, so that the 
supreme and deciding authority is always a part or 
the whole of these. Democracy is a form of govern- 
ment in which the offices are distributed by the 
people among themselves by lot; in an oligareliy, 
by those who possess a certain property-qualifica- 
tion; in an aristocracy, by those who possess an 
edueational qualification, meaning an education that 
is laid down by the law. In fact, in an aristocracy, 
power and office are in the hands of those who have 
remained faithful to what the law prescribes, and 


selves authoritative as laying down laws and regulations for 
the citizens. 
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4 ‘The “end” of monarchy is wanting here. 
® iii, 7-18, iv. 
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who must of necessity appear best, whence this form 
of government has taken its name. In a monarchy, 
as its name indicates, one man alone is supreme over 
all; if it is subject to certain regulations, it is called 
a kingdom ; if it is unlimited, a tyranny. 

Nor should the end of each form of government 
be neglected, for men choose the things which have 
reference to the end. Now, the end of democracy 
is liberty, of oligarchy wealth, of aristocracy things 
relating to education and what the law prescribes, 

. 5? of tyranny self-protection. It is clear then 
that we must distinguish the manners and customs, 
institutions, and interests of each form of govern- 
ment, since it is in reference to this that men make 
their choice. But as proofs are established not only 
by demonstrative, but also by ethical argument— 
since we have confidence in an orator who exhibits 
certain qualities, such as goodness, goodwill, or both 
—it follows that we ought to be acquainted with the 
characters of each form of government; for, in 
reference to cach, the character most likely to per- 
suade must be that which is characteristic of it. These 
characters will be understood by the same means ; for 
characters reveal themselves in accordance with moral 
purpose, and moral purpose has reference to the end. 

We have now stated what things, whether future 
or present, should be the aim of those who recom- 
mend a certain course ; from what topics they should 
derive their proofs of expediency ; further, the ways 
and means of being well equipped for dealing with 
the characters and institutions of each form of govern- 
ment, so far as was within the scope of the present 
occasion ; for the subject has been discussed in detail 
in the Politics.® 
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4 ‘Or, “A faculty of doing many and great benefits to all 
men in all cases (Jebb). 
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9. We will next speak of virtue and vice, of the 
noble and the disgraceful, since they constitute the 
aim_of one who. praises_and_of one who blames ; for, 
when speaking of these, we shall incidentally bring 
to light the means of making us appear of such and 
such a character, which, as we have said, is a second 
method of proof; for it is by the same means that 
we shall be able to inspire confidence in ourselves or 
others in regard to virtue. But since it happens 
that men, seriously or not, often praise not only a 
man or a god but even inanimate things or any 
ordinary animal, we ought in the same way to make 
ourselves familiar with the propositions relating to 
these subjects. Let us, then, discuss these matters 
also, so far as may serve for illustration. 

The noble, then, is that which, being desirable in 
itself, is at the same time worthy of praise, or which, 
being good, is pleasant because it is good. If this 
is the noble, then virtue must of necessity be noble, 
for, being good, it is worthy of praise. Virtue, it 
would seem, is a faculty of providing and preserving 
good things, a faculty productive of many and great 
benefits, in fact, of all things in all cases.* The 
components of virtue are justice, courage, self-control, 
magnificence, magnanimity, liberality, gentleness, 
practical and speculative wisdom. The greatest 
virtues are necessarily those which are most useful 
to others, if virtue is the faculty of conferring benefits. 
Yor this reason justice and courage are the most 
esteemed, the latter being useful to others in war, 
the former in peace as well. Next is liberality, for 
the liberal spend freely and do not dispute the 
possession of wealth, which is the chief object of 
other men’s desire. Justice is a virtue which assigns 
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* Or, taking es cida:yoviay with BouveveoOar, “ come to a 
wise decision conducive to their happiness.” 
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to each man his due in conformity with the law ; 
injustice claims what belongs to others, in opposition 
to the law. Courage makes men perform noble acts 
in the midst of dangers according to the dictates of 
the Jaw and in submission to it; the contrary is 
cowardice. Self-control is a virtue which disposes 
men in regard to the pleasures of the body as the 
law prescribes; the contrary is licentiousness. 
Liberality does good in many matters ; the contrary 
is avarice. Magnanimity is a virtue productive of 
great benefits; the contrary is little-mindedness. 
Magnificence is a virtue which produces greatness in 
matters of expenditure ; the contraries are little- 
mindedness and meanness. Practical wisdom is a 
virtue of reason, which enables men to come to a 
wise decision in regard to good and evil things, which 
have been mentioned as connected with happiness.* 

Concerning virtue and vice in genera] and their 
separate parts, enough has been said for the moment. 
To discern the rest? presents no difficulty ; for it is 
evident that whatever produces virtue, as it tends to 
it, must be noble, and so also must be what comes 
from virtue ; for such are its signs and works. But 
since the signs of virtue and such things as are the 
works and sufferings of a good man are noble, it neces- 
sarily follows that all the works and signs of courage 
and all courageous acts are also noble. The same 
may be said of just things and of just actions; (but not 
of what one suffers justly ; for in this alone amongst 
the virtues that which is justly done is not always 
noble, and a just punishment is more disgraceful 
than an unjust punishment). The same applies 


> i.e. the causes and results of virtue (Cope); or, the noble 
and the disgraceful (Jebb). 
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@ Frag. 55 (PAL iii). ® Krag. 28 (P.L.G. iii.). 
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equally to the other virtues. Those things of which 
the reward is honour are noble ; also those which are 
done for honour rather than money. Also, those 
desirable things which a man does not do for his 
own sake; things which are absolutely good, which 
a man has done for the sake of his country, while 
neglecting his own interests; things which are 
naturally good; and not such as are good for the 
individual, since such things are inspired by selfish 
motives. 

And those things are noble which it is possible for 
a man to possess after death rather than during his 
lifetime, for the latter involve more selfishness ; all 
acts done for the sake of others, for they are more 
disinterested ; the successes gained, not for oneself, 
but for others; and for one’s benefactors, for that 
is justice ; in a word, all acts of kindness, for they 
are disinterested. And the contrary of those things 
of which we are ashamed; for we are ashamed of 
what is disgraceful, in words, acts, or intention ; as, 
for instance, when Alcaeus said : 

I would fain say something, but shame holds me back,? 


Sappho rejoined : 

Hadst thou desired what was good or noble, and had not 
thy tongue stirred up some evil to utter it, shame would not 
have filled thine eyes, but thou would’st have spoken of what 
is right.? 

Those things also are noble for which men anxiously 
strive, but without fear; for men are thus affected 
about goods which lead to good repute. Virtues and 
actions are nobler, when they proceed from those 
who are naturally worthier, for instance, from a man 
rather than from a woman. It is the same with 
those which are the cause of enjoyment to others 
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rather than to ourselves; this is why justice and 
that which is just are noble. To take vengeance on 
one’s enemies is nobler than to come to terms with 
them ; for to retaliate is just, and that which is just 
is noble ; and further, a courageous man ought not 
to allow himself to be beaten. Victory and honour 
also are noble; for both are desirable even when 
they are fruitless, and are manifestations of superior 
virtue. And things worthy of remembrance, which 
are the more honourable the longer their memory 
lasts; those which follow us after death; those 
which are accompanied by honour ; and those which 
are out of the common, Those which are only 
possessed by a single individual, because they are 
more worthy of remembrance. And_ possessions 
which bring no profit; for they are more gentle- 
manly. Customs that are peculiar to individual 
peoples and all the tokens of what is esteemed 
among them are noble ; for instance, in Lacedaemon 
it is noble to wear one’s hair long, for it is the mark 
of a gentleman, the performance of any servile task 
being difficult for one whose hair is long. And not 
carrying on any vulgar profession is noble, for a 
gentleman does not live in dependence on others. 
We must also assume, for the purpose of praise or 
blame, that qualities which closely resemble the real 
qualities are identical with them ; for instance, that 
the cautious man is cold and designing, the simple- 
ton good-natured, and the emotionless gentle. And 
in each case we must adopt a term from qualitics 
closely connected, always in the more favourable 
sense ; for instance, the choleric and passionate man 
may be spoken of as frank and open, the arrogant 
as magnificent and dignified; those in excess as 
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* Those whose qualities are extreme may be described as 
possessing the virtues of which these are the excess. 

>» Plato, Meneaenus, 235 p. 

¢ Thus, the Seythians may be assumed to be brave and 
great hunters; the Spartans hardy, courageous, and brief 
in speech; the Athenians fond of literature—and they should 
be praised accordingly. 

@ That is, rd ricov looks as if it were really «adv, and 
should be spoken of as if it were so. 

¢ Cp. 7. 32 above. 

’ Frag. 111 (PB... iii.). 
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possessing the corresponding virtue,* the fool- 
hardy as courageous, the recklessly extravagant as 
liberal. For most people will think so, and at the 
same time a fallacious argument may be drawn from 
the motive ; for if a man risks his life when there is 
no necessity, much more will he be thought likely 
to do so when it is honourable; and if he is lavish 
to all comers, the more so will he be to his friends ; 
for the height of virtue is to do good to all. We 
ought also to consider in whose presence we praise, 
for, as Socrates said, it is not difficult to praise 
Athenians among Athenians. We ought also to 
speak of what is esteemed among the particular 
audience, Scythians, Lacedacmonians, or philoso- 
phers,? as actually existing there. And, generally 
speaking, that which is esteemed should be classed 
as noble, since there seems to be a close resemblance 
between the two.? Again, all such actions as are in 
accord with what is fitting are noble; if, for instance, 
they are worthy of a man’s ancestors or of his own 
previous achievements; for to obtain additional 
honour is noble and conduces to happiness. Also, 
if the tendency of what is done is better and 
nobler, and goes beyond what is to be expected ; 
for instance, if a man is moderate in good 
fortune and stout-hearted in adversity, or if, when 
he becomes greater, he is better and more for- 
giving. Such was the phrase of Iphicrates, “ Look 
what I started from!’’* and of the Olympian 
victor : 


Formerly, with a rough basket on my shoulders, I used 
to carry fish from Argos to Tegea.’ 


and of Simonides : 
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@ Archedice, daughter of Hippias, tyrant of Athens, and 
wife of Aeantides, son of Hippocles, tyrant of Lampsacus. 
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Daughter, wife, and sister of tyrants.* 


Since praise is founded on actions, and acting accord- 
ing to moral purpose is characteristic of the worthy 
man, we must endeavour to show that a man is acting 
in that manner, and it is useful that it should appear 
that he has done so on several oceasions. For this 
reason also onemust assume that accidents and strokes 
of good fortune are due to moral purpose ; for if a 
number of similar examples can be adduced, they will 
be thought to be signs of virtue and moral purpose. 

Now praise is language that sets forth greatness 
of virtue ; hence it is necessary to show that a man’s 
actions are virtuous. But encomium deals with 
achievements—all attendant circumstances, such as 
noble birth and education, merely conduce to per- 
suasion ; for it is probable that virtuous parents will 
have virtuous offspring and that a man will turn out 
as he has been brought up. Hence we pronounce 
an encomium upon those who have achieved some- 
thing. Achievements, in fact, are signs of moral 
habit ; for we should praise even a man who had not 
achieved anything, if we felt confident that he was 
likely todoso. Blessing and felicitation are identical 
with each other, but are not the same as praise and 
encomium, which, as virtue is contained in happiness, 
are contained in felicitation. 

Praise and counsels have a common aspect ; for 
what you might suggest in counselling becomes 
encomium by a change in the phrase. Accordingly, 
when we know what we ought to do and the qualities 
we ought to possess, we ought to make a change in 
the phrase and turn it, employing this knowledge 
as a suggestion. For instance, the statement that 
“one ought not to pride oneself on goods which are 
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@ Tn the first sentence, the statement is imperative, there 
is a prohibition; in the second, it is a simple affirmative, 
implying praise. In the one case there is forbidding, in the 
other not-forbidding, which are opposites. 

>» Nothing more is known of him. 

¢ Who slew Hipparchus, tyrant of Athens. 

@ Reading dovrifear. He had no legal practice, which 
would have shown the irrelevancy of comparisons in a 
law court, whereas in epideictic speeches they are useful. 
cwihGeav gives exactly the opposite sense, and must refer 
to his having written’ speeches for others to deliver in the 
courts, 
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due to fortune, but on those which are due to oneself 
alone,”’ when expressed in this way, has the force of a 
suggestion; but expressed thus, “ he was proud, not 
of goods which were due to fortune, but of those 
which were due to himself alone,” it becomes praise. 
Accordingly, if you desire to praise, look what you 
would suggest ; if you desire to suggest, look what 
you would praise. The form of the expression will 
necessarily be opposite, when the prohibitive has 
been changed into the non-prohibitive.¢ 

We must also employ many of the means of 
amplification ; for instance, if a man has done any- 
thing alone, or first, or with a few, or has been chiefly 
responsible for it ; all these circumstances render an 
action noble. Similarly, topics derived from times 
and seasons, that is to say, if our expectation is 
surpassed. Also, if a man has often been successful 
in the same thing; for this is of importance and 
would appear to be due to the man himself, and not 
to be the result of chance. And if it is for his sake 
that distinctions which are an encouragement or 
honour have been invented and established ; and if 
he was the first on whom an encomium was pro- 
nounced, as Hippolochus,’ or to whom a statue was 
set up in the market-place, as to Harmodius and 
Aristogiton.¢ And similarly in opposite cases. If 
he does not furnish you with enough material in 
himself, you must compare him with others, as 
Isocrates used to do, because of his inexperience @ of 
forensic speaking. And you must compare him with 
illustrious personages, for it affords ground for 
amplification and is noble, if he can be proved better 
than men of worth. Amplification is with good 
reason ranked as one of the forms of praise, since it 
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consists in superiority, and superiority is one of the 
things that are noble. That is why, if you cannot 
compare him with illustrious personages, you must 
compare him with ordinary persons, since superiority 
is thought to indicate virtue. Speaking generally, 
of the topics common to all rhetorical arguments, 
amplification is most suitable for epideictic speakers, 
whose subject is actions which are not disputed, so 
that all that remains to be done is to attribute 
beauty and importance to them. Examples are 
most suitable for deliberative speakers, for it is by 
examination of the past that we divine and judge 
the future. Enthymemes are most suitable for 
forensic speakers, because the past, by reason of its 
obscurity, above all lends itself to the investigation 
of causes and to demonstrative proof. Such are 
nearly all the materials of praise or blame, the things 
which those who praise or blame should keep in 
view, and the sources of encomia and invective ; for 
when these are known their contraries are obvious, 
since blame is derived from the contrary things. 

10. We have next to speak of the number and 
quality of the propositions of which those syllogisms 
are constructed which have for their object aceusa- 
tion and defence. Three things have to be con- 
sidered ; first, the nature and the number of the 
motives which lead men to act unjustly ; secondly, 
what is the state of mind of those who so act; third- 
ly, the character and dispositions of those who are ex- 
posed to injustice. We will discuss these questions 
in order, after we have first defined acting unjustly. 

Let injustice, then, be defined as voluntarily caus- 
ing injury contrary to the law. Now, the law is 
particular or general. By particular, I mean the 
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* xpoaipeots (premeditation, deliberate or moral choice) 
is always voluntary, but all voluntary action is not pre- 
meditated; we sometimes act on the spur of the moment. 
Choice is a voluntary act, the result of deliberate counsel, 
inelnding the nse of reason and knowledge. In the Hthies 
(iii. 8. 19) Aristotle defines rpoaipeats as ‘a deliberate appeti- 
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written law in accordance with which a state is 
administered ; by general, the unwritten regulations 
which appear to be universally recognized. Men act 
voluntarily when they know what they do, and do 
not act under compulsion. What is done voluntarily 
is not always done with premeditation ; but what 
is done with premeditation is always known to the 
agent, for no one is ignorant of what he does with a 
purpose.* The motives which lead men to do injury 
and commit wrong actions are depravity and incon- 
tinence. For if men have one or more vices, it is in 
that which makes him vicious that he shows himself 
unjust ; for example, the illiberal in regard to money, 
the licentious in regard to bodily pleasures, the 
effeminate in regard to what makes for ease,’ the 
coward in regard to dangers, for fright makes him 
desert his comrades in peril; the ambitious in his 
desire for honour, the irascible owing to anger, onc 
who is eager to conquer in his desire for victory, the 
rancorous in his desire for vengeance ; the foolish 
man from having mistaken ideas of right and wrong, 
the shameless from his contempt for the opinion of 
others. Similarly, each of the rest of mankind is 
unjust in regard to his special weakness. 

This will be perfectly clear, partly from what has 
already been said about the virtues, and partly from 
what will be said about the emotions. It remains 
to state the motives and character of those who do 
wrong and of those who suffer from it. First, then, 
let us decide what those who set about doing wrong 
long for or avoid ; for it is evident that the acenser 
tion of (longing for, épeés) things in our power,” as to which 
we should necessarily be well-informed. 

> Or, “in the matter of ease,” taking 7a pdduya as= 
padupla, 
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# In the cases of the young, the poor, and the rich, their 
youth ete. are only “accidents,” accidental not real eauses. 
Aristotle defines 76 cunesyxés (Metaphysiea, iv. 30) as * that 
which is inherent in something, and may be predicated of it 
as true, bnt neither necessarily, nor in uiost cases; for 
instance, if a man, when digging a hole for a plant, finds a 
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must examine the number and nature of the motives 
which are to be found in his opponent; the de- 
fendant, which of them are not to be found in him. 
Now, all human actions are either the result of man’s 
efforts or not. Of the latter some are due to chance, 
others to necessity. Of those due to necessity, some 
are to be attributed to compulsion, others to nature, 
so that the things which men do not do of themselves 
are all the result of chance, nature, or compulsion. 
As for those which they do of themselves and of which 
they are the cause, some are the result of habit, 
others of longing, and of the latter some are due to 
rational, others to irrational longing. Now wish is a 
{rational] longing for good, for no one wishes for any- 
thing unless he thinks it is good ; irrational longings 
are anger and desire. Thus all the actions of men 
must necessarily be referred to seven causes : chance, 
nature, compulsion, habit, reason, anger, and desire. 

But it is superfluous to establish further distinc- 
tions of men’s acts based upon age, moral habits, 
or anything else. For if the young happen to be 4% 
irascible, or passionately desire anything, it is not 
because of their youth that they act accordingly, but 
because of anger and desire. Nor is it because of 
wealth or poverty; but the poor happen to desire 
wealth because of their lack of it, and the rich desire 
unnecessary pleasures because they are able to procure 
them. Yetin their case too it will not be wealth or 
poverty, but desire, that will be the mainspring of 
their action. Similarly, the just and the unjust, and 
all the others who are said to act in accordance with 


treasure.’ The colour of a man’s eyes is an “ inseparable” 
accident, the fact that a man is a lawyer is a ‘ separable” 
accident. 
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their moral habits, will act from the same causes, 
either from reason or emotion, but some from good 
characters and emotions, and others from the oppo- 
site. Not but that it does happen that such and 
such moral habits are followed by such and such 
consequences ; for it may be that from the outset 
the fact of being temperate produces in the temperate 
man good opinions and desires in the matter of 
pleasant things, in the intemperate man the contrary. 
Therefore we must leave these distinctions on one 
side, but we must examine what are the usual con- 
sequences of certain conditions. Tor, if a man is fair 
or dark, tall or short, there is no rule that any such, 
consequences should follow, but if he is young or old; 
just or unjust, it does make a difference. In a word, 
it will be necessary to take account of all the cireum- 
stances that make men’s characters different ; for 
instance, if a man fancies himself rich or poor, 
fortunate or unfortunate, it will make a difference. 
We will, however, discuss this later*; let us now 
speak of what remains to be said here. 

Things which are the result of chance are all those 
of which the cause is indefinite, those which happen 
without any end in view, and that neither always, 
nor generally, nor regularly. The definition of 
chance will make this clear. Things which are the 
result of nature are all those of which the cause. is 
in themselves and regular ; for they turn out always, 
or generally, in the same way. As for those which 
happen contrary to nature there is no need to in- 
vestigate minutely whether their occurrence is due 
to a certain force of nature or some other cause (it 
would seem, however, that such cases also are due 
to chance). Those things are the result of com- 
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pulsion which are done by the agents themselves in 
opposition to their desire or calculation. ‘Things are 
the result of habit, when they are done because they 
have often been done. Things are the result of 
calculation which arc done because, of the goods 
already mentioned, they appear to be expedient 
either as an end or means to an end, provided they 
are done by reason of their being expedient; for 
even the intemperate do certain things that are ex- 
pedient, for the sake, not of expediency, but of 
pleasure. Passion and anger are the causes of acts 
of revenge. But there is a difference between re- 
venge and punishment ; the latter is inflicted in the 
interest of the sufferer, the former in the interest of 
him who inflicts it, that he may obtain satisfaction. 
We will define anger when we come to speak of the 
emotions.? Desire is the cause of things being done 
that are apparently pleasant. The things which are 
familiar and to which we have become accustomed 
are among pleasant things ; for men do with pleasure 
many things which are not naturally pleasant, when 
they have become accustomed to them. 

In short, all things that men do of themselves 
either are, or seem, good or pleasant; and since 
men do voluntarily what they do of themselves, and 
involuntarily what they do not, it follows that all 
that men do voluntarily will be either that which is 
or seems good, or that which is or seems pleasant. 
For I reckon among good things the removal of that 
which is evil or seems evil, or the exchange of a 
greater evil for a less, because these two things are 
in a way desirable ; in like manner, | reckon among 
pleasant things the removal of that which is or 
appears painful, and the exchange of a greater pain 
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2 et oe early 750v7) TO Tovobrov, dHAov ore Kal Hdv 
1370a €oTe TO mounTuov Tis <ipnuevns diabécews, TO "38 
dbaptixoy 7 7) Tis evayrias KaraoTdoews | TounTUKoy 
3 Aumnpdv. avdyKn obv 78d eivar 76 Te eis TO KATE. 
dvow idvar ws emi TO m0Xd, Kat pddora dray 
dmevngora a] ry éauT@v piow 7a Kat’ adrny 
yeyvopeva, Kat Ta ey: Kal yap TO <iOvopevov 
woTep mepuKes 757 ylyverac Gpovov yap Te TO 
Bos TH pucet: eyyus yap kal 70 mods TH cel, 
éo7t 8 i] pev puars rob del, To dé €Oos Tob moAAd~ 
4 KUS. Kal TO pay Biauov- Tapa. pvtiow yap 9 Bia. 
b10 70 aye ey Aumnpov, Kat epbds elpyrat 
mav yap avayKaiov mpadyp” aviapov édv. 
ras 8 émysedeias Kal Tas omovddas Kal Tas oUP- 
tovias Aumypas: avayKaia yap kal Biaa Tatra, 
ea i) eGicbdow: ottw dé 76 Bos Trove 88. ra 
oe évavria da" dud ai pabupion Kat ai daroviat 
Kal ai dpueAecar Kal ai madiat Kat af dvaravteeis 
Kal 6 Unvos TOy Hdéwv: oder yap mpds avayKyV 





2 Cf. i. 6 above. 

> ‘The true nature of the “normal state” was lost during 
the period of disturbance and unsettlement. 

¢ From Evenus of Paros (rag. 8, P.L.G. ii.): see Introd. 

4 Or, “rest”’ (bodily). 
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for a less. We must therefore make ourselves 
acquainted with the number and quality of expedient 
and pleasant things. We have already spoken of the 
expedient when discussing deliberative rhetoric ; 4 
let us now speak of the pleasant. And we must 
regard our definitions as sufficient in each case, 
provided they are neither obscure nor too precise. 
11. Let it be assumed by us that pleasure is a 
certain movement of the soul, a sudden and per- 
ceptible settling down into its natural state, and 
pain the opposite. If such is the nature of pleasure, 
it is evident that that which produces the disposition 
_we have just mentioned is pleasant, and that that 
which destroys it or produces the contrary settling 
down is painful. Necessarily, therefore, it must be 
generally pleasant to enter into a normal state 
(especially when what is done in accordance with that 
state has come into its own again);® and the same 
with habits. l’or that which has become habitual be- 
comes as it were natura] ; in fact, habit is something 
like nature, for the distance between “ often’”’ and 
“always ” is not great, and nature belongs to the 
idea of “ always,” habit to that of “ often.” That 
which is not compulsory is also pleasant, for com- 
pulsion is contrary to nature. That is why what is 
necessary is painful, and it was rightly said, 





For every act of necessity is disagreeable.¢ 
Application, study, and intense effort are also painful, 
for these involve necessity and compulsion, if they 
have not become habitual ; for then habit makes them 
pleasant. Things contrary to these are pleasant ; 
wherefore states of ease, idleness, carelessness, amuse- 
ment,recreation,“and sleep are amongpleasantthings, 
because none of these is in any way compulsory. 
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rd \ ee ¢ > é XA oe € 4 € 
5 ToUTWY. Kal ob} av y emOupia evn, dmav Adv 7 
, ~ 
yap émOupia tod ydéos eaotiv dpetis. 
Tay d€ émiOupidyv ai pev adoyoi ciow af 8é 
A Ao Aé de LAG: rf Lia ‘ > 
pueta Aoyov. A€yw S€ adddyous pév, doas py ek 
Tod vrodapBavew tu emOvpodaw: eici Sé Tovadrat 
doar evar A€yovTar gpvcer, WoTep at Sia Tod 
owparos bmdpxovaat, olov % tpodis, Sixpa Kai 
a ‘ > n~ 
mea, Kat Kal’ exactov tpodys eldos émOupia, 
A 
Kal ai wept Ta yevoTa Kal Tepi TA adpodiota Kal 
GAws Ta amTd, Kal wept copy Kal dKony Kal 
dy. peta Adyou S€ doa ex Tod TecOAvar em- 
Ovpotow: modAAa yap Kat Dedcacfat Kal kTHoacbas 
emOupodow dxovoavres kal mevabévres. 
Le Al ‘ : Sa} >! 1 ¢& m ~ > i , 

6 ~Emet & €ori 76 Woeo8ar ev TH aicbavecbal twas 
/ € 4 , > 1 La a > Fs 
maBovs, 7 dé pavtacia early aicbnais tis dobevns, 
kav' TO preuwnpevy Kai tH eAmilovte dxodovbot 
Boy é a , hal > a 2 \ 
av gpavracia tis of préuvntar 4 eAmile. ef dé 


1 Keeping Bekker’s xaév=xai ev. Roemer reads xdel=xat 
aei, Spengel dei év. 





« There is no consideration or “definite theory” (Jebb, 
Welldon) of the results that may follow. The desires arise 
without anything of the kind; they simply come. 

» ‘The passage émei 0 éori . . . aloOnots has been punctuated 
in two ways. (1) With a full stop at é\wifec (Roemer, Jebb). 
The conclusion then drawn is that memory and hope are 
accompanied by imagination of what is remembered or 
hoped. To this it is objected that what Aristotle really 
wants to prove is that memory and hope are a cause of 
pleasure. (2) With a comma at édmlfer (Cope, Victorius). 
The steps in the argument will then be: if pleasure is the 
sensation of a certain emotion; if imagination is a weakened 
(faded) sensation ; if one who remembers or hopes is attended 
by an imagination of what he remembers or hopes; then, 
this being so, pleasure will attend one who remembers or 
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Everything of which we have in us the desire is 
pleasant, for desire is a longing for the pleasant. 

Now, of desires some are irrational, others rational. 
I call irrational all those that are not the result of 
any assumption.* Such are all those which are called 
natural; for instance, those which come into existence 
through the body—such as the desire of food, thirst, 
hunger, the desire of such and such food in particular; 
the desires connected with taste, sexual pleasures, in 
a word, with touch, smell, hearing, and sight. I call 
those desires rational which are due to our being con- 
vinced ; for there are many things which we desire 
to see or acquire when we have heard them spoken 
of and are convinced that they are pleasant. 

And if pleasure consists in the sensation of a certain 
emotion, and imagination is a weakened sensation, 
then both the man who remembers and the man who 
hopes will be attended by an imagination of what he 
remembers or hopes.’ This being so, it is evident 


hopes, since there is sensation, and pleasure is sensation and 
a kind of movement (§ 1). 

garracta, the faculty of forming mental images (variously 
translated “‘ imagination,” ‘* mental impression,” ‘fantasy ”’) 
is defined by Aristotle (De Anima, iii. 3. 11) as a kind of 
movement, which cannot arise apart from sensation, and the 
movement produced must resemble the sensation which 
produced it. But gavracia is more than this; it is not 
merely a faculty of sense, but occupies a place midway 
between sense and intellect; while imagination has need of 
the senses, the intellect has need of imagination. 

If ¢avracla is referred to an earlier perception of which 
the sense image is a copy, this is memory. Imagination 
carries the sense images (#@ayréopara) to the seat of memory. 
They are then transformed into memory (of something past) 
or hope (of something future) and are handed on to the 
intellect. (See Cope here, and R. D. Hicks in his edition of 
the De Anima.) 
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TovTo, Sijrov 6 ore Kal 7Sovat apa pepynwevors Kat 
7 éArrilovow, émretmep Kat atoOnos. wor’ dvdyKn 
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pdovra: aicbavovrat peev yap 74 Tmapévra, peé- 
1370 b YNVTAL be ra yeyernpeva, eArrifovar b€ 7a. [er~ 
8 Aovra. Ta pev otv punwoveuta 7€a €oriv, ov 
pdvov doa ev TH Trapdvtr, bTe Taphy, ndéa Hv, 
> ? ow ‘ 2 f i an = a A * 
GAN Ena Kal ody Adda, dv 4 dorepov Kadov Kal 
dyafov 76 era TotTo: GOev Kal Tob7” elpyrat, 
dAN? 7d¥ Tor cwhévTa pepvijcbar Tovey, 
Kal 
‘ é ea - > A 
peta ydp Te Kal dAyeat Téprrerat avip 
fa o A , ‘ A 27 
pvypevos, Os Tes TOAAA 740 Kal TOAAG edpyy. 


, 9 ae ¢ 4. \ ‘ + Mv td 
9 TovTov § airiov ote WOv Kal TO pt Exew Kakdv. 
A ae 3 i ¢ , nn ) ve nn J ~ 
7a 8° ev eAmidi, doa TapovTa 7) evppaivew 7 wpereiy 
a Zt bs mw tA > a a 
faiverar peydda, Kat dvev A¥Tns Whedrciv. GAws 
8’ doa mapdvTa eddpaiver, Kai éeAmilovras Kal 
pepvnevous ws él TO odd. 810 Kal Td dpyi- 
Ceabar 753, wamep Kal “Opnoos émoinoe mepi tod 
Bupod 
ds Te TOAD yAvKiwy pédcTos KaTaAe.Bopévoto* 


2 ‘ > t ~ > , , 
odfeis yap dpyilerae TH ddvvarw pawwoperyy 
TiLWpias Tuxelv, ovd€ Tots ond dep abtovs TH 
Suvdyuer- H ovK dpyilovra: H ArT. 

10 Kat é€v rats mAeloras émbupiats dxodovbe? tts 
noovy 7) yap pepvnuevor ods Ervxov 7) eArilovres 

® Kuripides, ndromeda (rag. 183, 7.G.F.). 


> Odyssey, xv. 400, 401, but misquoted in the second line, 
which runs: ds 71s 69 pada moda way Kal OAD’ erarnO7. 
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that there is pleasure both for those who remember 
and for those who hope, since there is sensation. 
Therefore all pleasant things must either be present 
in sensation, or past in recollection, or future in 
hope ; for one senses the present, recollects the past, 
and hopes for the future. Therefore our recollections 
are pleasant, not only when they reeall things which 
when present were agreeable, but also some things 
which were not, if their consequence subsequently 
proves honourable or good ; whence the saying : 


Truly it is pleasant to remember toil after one has escaped it,* 


and, 


When a man has suffered much and accomplished much, 
he afterwards takes pleasure even in his sorrows when he 
recalls them.? 
The reason of this is that even to be free from evil 
is pleasant. ‘Things which we hope for are pleasant, 
when their presence seems likely to afford us great 
pleasure or advantage, without the accompaniment 
of pain. In a word, all things that afford pleasure 
by their presence as a rule also afford pleasure when 
we hope for or remember them. Wherefore even 
resentment is pleasant, as Homer said of anger that 
it is 
Far sweeter than dripping honey ; ¢ 

for no one feels resentment against those whom 
vengeance clearly eannot overtake, or those who are 
far more powerful than he is ; against such, men feel 
either no resentment or at any rate less. 

Most of our desires are accompanied by a feeling 
of pleasure, for the recollection of a past or the hope 


¢ Iliad, xviii. 108. 
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ws tevEovTa yalpoval twa 7Sovyv, olov of 7° ev 
rots mupeTtots exdpevor Tats Sixpais Kal peuvynpevot 
ws émov Kat eAnilovres metofar yalpovow, Kal 
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mowobvrés TL del TrEpl TOO épwuevov xaipovow: ev 
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veo§a. olovrar Tob epwyévov. Kal dpy7 dé Tob 
épwros adTn ylyvera aow, OTav pr) pdvov Tap- 
dvTos xalpwow adda Kal admdvTos peurnuevor 
12 ép@aw. 10 Kal Grav AvaNpos yevyTat TH pur) Trap- 
eivat, Kat év tots mévOecr Kal Opyvois eyyiverat 
Tis HOovn’ Hy pev yap Adan emt TD pry Urdpyew, 
ydovy 8 ev TH pepvpoba Kal dpdv mws éxeivov, 
Kal & €mparte, kal olos Hv. 800 Kal Tobr’ efkdtTws 
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Os Pato, rotor dé waow bd’ ipwepov dpae ydouo. 


13. Kai 76 tepwpetobar 480: od yap 7d wr) Teyyavew 
Aumnpdév, TO Tvyxdvew HOU: of S dpylopevor 
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~ £ 3 A ~ , be ¢€ ~ 
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~ > \ A A ~ ¢ tA 3 F iS ‘ 
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otiKds (moAAdKis yap év ravrais ylyverat 6 Vika) 





a Or “ doing something that has to do with the beloved.’ 
® Hiad, xxiii. 108, on the occasion of the mourning for 
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of a future pleasure creates a certain pleasurable en- 
joyment; thus, thosc suffering from fever and 
tormented by thirst enjoy the remembrance of 
having drunk and the hope that they will drink again. 
The lovesick always take pleasure in talking, writing, 
or composing verses * about the beloved ; for it seems 
to them that in all this recollection makes the object 
of their affection perceptible. Love always begins 
in this manner, when men are happy not only in the 
presence of the beloved, but also in his absence when 
they recall him to mind. This is why, even when 
his absence is painful, there is a certain amount of 
pleasure even in mourning and lamentation ; for the 
pain is due to his absence, but there is pleasure in 
remembering and, as it were, seeing him and recalling 
his actions and personality. Wherefore it was rightly 
said by the poet : 


Thus he spake, and excited in all a desire of weeping.? 


And revenge is pleasant ; for if it is painful to be 
unsuccessful, it is pleasant to succeed. Now, those 
who are resentful are pained beyond measure when 
they fail to secure revenge, while the hope of it 
delights them. Victory is pleasant, not only to those 
who love to conquer, but to all; for there is pro- 
duced an idea of superiority, which all with more or 
less eagerness desire. And since victory is pleasant, 
competitive and disputatious © amusements must be 
so too, for victories are often gained in them ; among 


Patroclus ; Odyssey, iv. 183, referring to the mourning for 
the absence of Odysseus. 

¢ Controversiae or school rhetorical exercises, as well as 
arguing in the law courts; unless éporixéds means simply 
‘* in which there is rivalry.” 
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* Vor the meaning of giAla, purely of. ii. 4, 
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these we may include games with knuckle-bones, 
ball-games, dicing, and draughts. It is the same 
with serious sports ; for some become pleasant when 
one is familiar with them, while others are so from 
the outset, such as the chase and every description 
of outdoor sport; for rivalry implies victory. It 
follows from this that praetice in the law eourts and 
disputation are pleasant to those who are familiar 
with them and well qualified. Honour and good 
repute are among the most pleasant things, becanse 
every one imagines that he possesses the qualities of 
a worthy man, and still more when those whom he 
believes to be trustworthy say that he does. Such 
are neighbours rather than those who live at a dis- 
tance; intimate friends and fellow-citizens rather 
than those who are unknown ; contemporaries rather 
than those who come later; the sensible rather than 
the senseless; the many rather than the few ; for 
such persons are more likely to be trustworthy than 
their opposites. As for those for whom men feel ~ 
great contempt, such as children and animals, they 
pay no heed to their respect or esteem, or, if they 
do, it is not for the sake of their esteem, but for 
‘some other reason. 

A friend also is among pleasant things, for it is 
pleasant to love “—for no one loves wine unless he 
finds pleasure in it—just as it is pleasant to be loved ; 
for in this case also a man has an impression that he 
is really endowed with good qualities, a thing desired 
by all who pereeive it; and to be loved is to be 
cherished for one’s own sake. And it is pleasant to 
be admired, beeause of the mere honour. I'lattery 
and the flatterer are pleasant, the latter being a 
sham admirer and friend. It is pleasant to do the 
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1 Roemer reads 76 re piunrixdv. ‘The meaning is much 
the same, only pupotpevov is passive. 





2 Euripides, Orestes, 23-4. 
> True knowledge or philosophy, which is the result of 
learning, is the highest condition of the intellect, its normal 
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same things often; for that which is familiar is, as 
we said, pleasant. Change also is pleasant, since 
change is in the order of nature; for perpetual 
sameness creates an excess of the normal condition ; 
whenee it was said : 


Change in all things is sweet.* 


This is why what we only see at intervals, whether 
men or things, is pleasant; for there is a change 
from the present, and at the same time it is rare. 
And learning and admiring are as a rule pleasant ; 
for admiring implies the desire to learn, so that what 
causes admiration is to be desired, and learning 
implies a return to the normal. It is pleasant to 
bestow and to receive benefits; the latter is the 
attainment of what we desire, the former the posses- 
sion of more than sufficient means,¢ both of them 
things that men desire. Since it is pleasant to do 
good, it must also be pleasant for men to set their 
neighbours on their feet, and to supply their de- 
ficiencies. And since learning and admiring are 
pleasant, all things connected with them must also 
be pleasant ; for instance, a work of imitation, such 
as painting, sculpture, poetry, and all that is well 
imitated, even if the object of imitation is not 
pleasant ; for it is not this that causes pleasure or 
the reverse, but the inference that the imitation and 
the object imitated are identical, so that the result 
is that we learn something. The same may be said 
of sudden changes and narrow escapes from danger ; 
for all these things excite wonder. And since that 
or settled state. Consequently, a return to this is pleasure, 
which is defined (§ 1) as a settling down of the soul into its 


natural state after a period of disturbance. 
¢ Or, “ larger means than the person benefited.” 
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® Odyssey, xvii. 218 ws alei roy ouotov Ayer Peds ws Tov 
6motor. 
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which is in accordance with nature is pleasant, and 
things which are akin are akin in accordance with 
nature, all things akin and like are for the most part 
pleasant to each other, as man to man, horse to 
horse, youth to youth. This is the origin of the 
proverbs : 

The old have charms for the old, the young for the young, 

Like to like,* 

Beast knows beast, 

Birds of a feather flock together,” 
and all similar sayings. 

And sinee things which are akin and like are 
always pleasant to one another, and every man in 
the highest degree feels this in regard to himself, it 
must needs be that all men are more or less selfish ; 
for it is in himself above all that such conditions ¢ 
are to be found. Since, then, all men are selfish, it 
follows that all find pleasure in what is their own, 
such as their works and words. That is why men as 
a rule are fond of those who flatter and love them, | 
of honour, and of children; for the last are their 
own work. It is also pleasant to supply what is 
wanting,® for then it becomes our work. And since 
it is most pleasant to command, it is also pleasant to 
be regarded as wise ;° for practical wisdom is com- 
manding, and philosophy consists in the knowledge 
of many things that excite wonder. Further, since 
men are generally ambitious, it follows that it is also 
agreeable to find fault with our neighbours. And if 
a man thinks he excels in anything, he likes to devote 
his time to it; as Euripides says : 

» Literally, ‘“‘ever jackdaw to jackdaw. ts 


¢ Of likeness and kinship. § 22, 
* Both practically and speculatively or philosophically. 
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9 Antiope (Frag. 183, 7.G.F.). 

>» Only the definition appears in the existing text: 
“The ridiculous is an error, painless and non-destructive 
ugliness (5).”” 
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And allotting the best part of each day to that in which 
he happens to surpass himself, he presses eagerly towards it.* 


Similarly, since amusement, every kind of relaxation, 
and laughter are pleasant, ridiculous things—men, 
words, or deeds—must also be pleasant. The ridi- 
culous has been discussed separately in the Poetics.® 
Let this suffice for things that are pleasant ;_ those 
that are painful will be obvious from the contraries 
of these. 

12. Such are the motives of injustice ; let us now 
state the frame of mind of those who commit it, and 
who are the sufferers from it. Men do wrong when 
they think that it can be done and that it can be 
done by them; when they think that their action 
will either be undiscovered, or if discovered Will 
remain unpunished; or if it is punished, that the 
punishment will be less than the profit to themselves 
or to those for whom they care. As for the kind of 
things which seem possible or impossible, we will 
discuss them later,’ for these topics are common to 
all kinds of rhetoric. Now men who commit wrong 
think they are most likely to be able to do so with 
impunity, if they are eloquent, business-like, ex- 
perienced in judicial trials, if they have many friends, 
and if they are wealthy. They think there is the 
greatest chance of their being able to do so, if they 
themselves belong to the above classes; if not, if 
they have friends, servants, or accomplices who do ; 
for thanks to these qualities they are able to commit 
wrong and to escape discovery and punishment. 
Similarly, if they are friends of those who are being 
wronged, or of the judges; for friends are not on 
their guard against being wronged and, besides, they 

© ii. 19. 
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* 'I'wo different persons. If the second 6 be omitted, the 
reference is to one. 
> Or, a “ resourcefu) mind.” 
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prefer reconciliation to taking proceedings; and 
Judges favour those whom they are fond of, and 
either let them off altogether or inflict a small penalty. 

Those are likely to remain undetected whose 
qualities are out of keeping with the charges, for 
instance, if a man wanting in physical strength were 
accused of assault and battery, or a poor and an 
ugly man? of adultery. Also, if the acts are done 
quite openly and in sight of all; for they are not 
guarded against, because no one would think them 
possible. Also, if they are so great and of such a 
nature that no one would even be likely to attempt 
them, for these also are not guarded against ; for all 
guard against ordinary ailments and wrongs, but no 
one takes preeautions against those ailments from 
which no one has ever yet suffered. And those who 
have either no enemy at all or many ; the former 
hope to eseape notice because they are not watched, 
the latter do eseape because they would not be 
thought likely to attack those who are on their guard 
and beeause they can defend themselves by the plea 
that they would never have attempted it. And 
those who have ways or places of concealment for 
stolen property, er abundant oppor tunities of dispos- 
ing of it.2 And those who, even if they do not remain 
undetected, ean get the trial set aside or put off, or 
corrupt the judges. And those who, if a fine be 
imposed, ean get payment in full set aside or put off 
for a long time, or those who, owing to poverty, have 
nothing to lose. And in cases where the profit is 
eertain, large, or immediate, while the punishment 
is small, uncertain, or remote. And where there can 
be no punishment equal to the advantages, as seems 
to be the case in a tyranny. And when the unjust 
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@ Who Zeno was, and what the story, is unknown. 

> Some do wrong for the sake of gain, others for the sake 
of praise ; but the former sacrifice honour for self-interest, 
the latter self-interest for honour. 

¢ « More distant  (Jebb). 
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acts are real gains and the only punishment is dis- 
grace ; and when, on the contrary, the unjust acts 
tend to our credit, for instance, if one avenges father 
or mother, as was the case with Zeno,* while the 
punishment only involves loss of money, exile, or 
something of the kind. For men do wrong from 
both these motives and in both these conditions of 
mind ; but the persons are not the same, and their 
characters are exactly opposite.’ And those who 
have often been undetected or have escaped punish- 
ment; and those who have often been unsuccessful ; 
for in sueh cases, as in actual warfare, there are 
always men ready to return to the fight. And all 
who hope for pleasure and profit at once, while the 
pain and the loss come later; such are the intem- 
perate, intemperance being coneerned with all things 
that men long for. And when, on the eontrary, the 
pain or the loss is immediate, while the pleasure and 
the profit are later and more lasting °; for temperate 
and wiser men pursue such aims. And those who 
may possibly be thought to have acted by chance or 
from necessity, from some natural impulse or from 
habit, in a word, to have committed an error rather 
than a erime. And those who hope to obtain in- 
dulgence ; and all those who are in need, which is 
of two kinds ; for men either need what is necessary, 
as the poor, or what is superfluous, as the wealthy. 
And those who are highly esteemed or held in great 
contempt ; the former will not be suspected, the 
latter no more than they are already. 

in such a frame of mind men attempt to do wrong, 
and the objects of their wrongdoing are men and 
circumstances of the following kind. Those who 

4 With a comma or colon after 7a roaira ; without these 


render: ‘‘ those who possess such things as they . . .” 
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* Who were too far off to retaliate. 

*’ A proverb meaning “an easy prey.’ 
were regarded as cowardly and unwarlike. 
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possess what they themselves lack, things either 
necessary, or superfluous, or enjoyable ; both those 
who are far off and those who are near, for in the 
one ease the gain is speedy, in the other reprisals 
are slow, as if, for instance, Greeks were to plunder 
Carthaginians.t And those who never take pre- 
cautions and are never on their guard, but are 
confiding ; for all these are easily taken unawares. 
And those who are indolent ; for it requires a man 
who takes pains to prosecute. And those who are 
bashful; for they are not likely to fight about 
money. And those who have often been wronged 
but have not prosecuted, being, as the proverb says, 
“ Mysian booty.” ® And those who have never, or 
those who have often, suffered wrong ; for both are 
off their guard, the one because they have never yet 
been attacked, the others because they do not expect 
to be attaeked again. And those who have been 
slandered, or are easy to slander; for such men 
neither care to go to law, for fear of the judges, 
nor, if they do, can they convince them; to this 
class belong those who are exposed to hatred or 
envy. And those against whom the wrongdoer can 
pretend that either their aneestors, or themselves, 
or their friends, have either committed, or intended 
to commit, wrong either against himself, or his 
ancestors, or those for whom he has great regard ; 
for, as the proverb says, “ evil-doing only needs an 
excuse.” And both enemies and friends; for it is 
easy to injure the latter, and pleasant to injure the 
former. And those who are friendless. And those 
who are unskilled in speech or action; for either 
they make no attempt to prosecute, or come to terms, 
or aceomplish nothing. And those to whom it is no 
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@ aixia (assault) was a less serious offence than Ufpis 
(wanton outrage). 

» ols, ie. supplying déxouuévos, “by whose being 
wronged.” ods has been suggested, i.e. supplying dd:xobvres, 
“wronging whom.” 

¢ In our relations with whom, almost=from whom. 
Another interpretation is: ‘In reference to whom there is a 
chance . . . consideration from others, meaning the judges ”’ 
(Welldon). 

4 Callippus was a friend of Dion, who freed Syracuse 
from Dionysius the Younger. He afterwards accused Dion 
and contrived his murder. His excuse was that Dion knew 
what he intended to do, and would be likely to strike first, 
if he did not anticipate him. 
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advantage to waste time waiting for the verdict or 
damages, such as strangers or husbandmen ; for they 
are ready to compromise on easy terms and to drop 
proceedings. And those who have committed 
numerous wrongs, or such as those from which they 
themselves are suffering ; for it seems almost an act 
of justice that a man should suffer a wrong such as 
he had been accustomed to make others suffer ; if, 
for instance, one were to assault a man who was in 
the habit of outraging others. And those who have: 
already injured us, or intended, or intend, or are 
about to do so; for in such a case vengeance is both 
pleasant and honourable, and seems to be almost an 
act of justice. And those whom we wrong ® in order 
to ingratiate ourselves with our friends, or persons 
whom we admire or love, or our masters, in a word, 
those by whom our life is ruled. And those in 
reference to whom thcre is a chance of obtaining 
merciful consideration.©. And those against whom 
we have a complaint, or with whom we have had a 
‘previous difference, as Callippus acted in the matter 
of Dion ;4 for in such cases it seems almost an act of 
justice. And those who are going to be attacked by 
others, if we do not attack first, since it is no longer 
possible to deliberate ; thus, Aenesidemus is said to 
have sent the prize in the game of cottabus to Gelon,’ 
who, having reduced a town to slavery, had antici- 
pated him by doing what he had intended to do him- 
self. And those to whom, after having injured them, 
we shall be enabled to do many acts of justice, in the 

¢ Aenesidemus, tyrant of Leontini, being anticipated by 
Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, in the enslavement of a neigh- 
bouring state, sent hii the cottabus prize, as a compliment 
for having “‘ played the game ”’ so skilfully. The cottabus 
was originally a Sicilian game. 
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* ‘Tyrant of Pherae. 
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idea that it will be easy to repair the wrong ; as Jason 
the Thessalian® said one should sometimes commit 
injustice, in order to be able also to do justice often. 

Men are ready to commit wrongs which all or 
many are in the habit of committing, for they hope 
to be pardoned for their offences. They steal objects 
that are easy to conceal; such are things that are 
quickly consumed, as eatables; things which can 
easily be changed in form or colour or composition ; 
things for which there are many convenient hiding- 
places, such as those that are easy to carry or stow 
away in a corner; those of which a thief already 
possesses a considerable number exactly similar or 
hard to distinguish. Or they commit wrongs which 
the victims are ashamed to disclose, such as outrages 
upon the women of their family, upon themselves, 
or upon their children. And all those wrongs in 
regard to which appeal to the law would create the 
appearance of litigiousness ; such are wrongs which 
are unimportant or venial. These are nearly all the 
dispositions which induce men to commit wrong, the 
nature and motive of the wrongs, and the kind of 
persons who are the victims of wrong. 

13. Let us now classify just and unjust actions 
generally, starting from what follows. Justice and 
injustice have been defined in reference to laws and 
persons in two ways. Now there are two kinds of 
laws, particular and general. By particular laws | 
mean those established by each people in reference 
to themselves, which again are divided into written 
and unwritten ; by general laws I mean those based 
upon nature. In fact, there is a general idea of just 
and unjust in accordance with nature, as all men in 
a manner divine, even if there is neither communica- 
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@ Antigone, 456. 
> Of Elis, pupil of Gorgias. The oration is not extant, but 
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tion nor agreement. between them. This is what 
Antigone in Sophocles ¢ evidently means, when she 
declares that it is just, though forbidden, to bury 
Polyniees, as being naturally just : 


For neither to-day nor yesterday, but from all eternity, 
these statutes live and no man knoweth whence they came. 


And as Empedocles says in regard to not killing that 
which has life, for this is not right for some and 
wrong for others, 


But a universal precept, which extends without a break 
throughout the wide-ruling sky and the boundless earth. 


Alcidamas ® also speaks of this precept in his Messe- 
niacus. . . . And in relation to persons, there is a 
twofold division of law ; for what one ought to do or 
ought not to do is concerned with the community 
generally, or one of its members. 

Therefore there are two kinds of just and unjust 
acts, since they can be committed against a definite 
individual or against the community ; he who com- 
mits adultery or an assault is guilty of wrong against 
a definite individual, he who refuses to serve in the 
army of wrong against the State. All kinds of 
wrong acts having been thus distinguished, some of 
which affect the State, others one or several in- 
dividuals, let us repeat the definition of being 
wronged,© and then go on to the rest. Being 
wronged is to suffer injustice at the hands of one 
who voluntarily inflicts it, for it has been established 


the scholiast supplies his words: €Xev0dpovs apjne mavras 
Beds* obdéva dSotov 7 Picis meroinxey (‘God has left all 
men free; Nature has made none a slave’). The Messen- 
jans had revolted from Sparta. 

¢ 3. 10. 3. 
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4 i. 6. bi. 10.3. ¢ ii. 2. 4 j. 11, 12. 
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that injustice is a voluntary act. And sinee the man 
who suffers injustice necessarily sustains injury and 
that against his will, it is evident from what has been 
said in what the injuries consist; for things good 
and bad have already been distinguished in them- 
selves, and it has been said that voluntary acts are 
all such as are committed with knowledge of the 
ease.2 Hence it necessarily follows that all accusa- 
tions concern the State or the individual, the accused 
having acted either ignorantly and against his will, 
or voluntarily and with knowledge, and in the latter 
case with malice aforethought or from passion. We 
will speak of anger when we come to treat of the 
passions,° and we have already stated? in what 
circumstances and with what dispositions men act 
with deliberate purpose. 

But since a man, while admitting the fact, often 
denies the description of the charge or the point on 
which it turns—for instance, admits that he took 
something, but did not steal it; that he was the 
first to strike, but committed no outrage; that he 
had relations, but did not commit adultery, with a 
woman; or that he stole something but was not 
guilty of sacrilege, since the object in question was 
not consecrated ; or that he trespassed, but not on 
public land; or that he held converse with the 
enemy, but was not guilty of treason—for this reason 
it will be necessary that a definition should be given 
of theft, outrage, or adultery, in order that, if we 
desire to prove that an offence has or has not been 
committed, we may be able to put the case in a true 
light. In all such instances the question at issue is 
to know whether the supposed offender is a wrong- 
doer and a worthless person, or not; for vice and 
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@ Roemer reads, after Dittmeyer, ef éri Bd\aBy [rovrouv ag’ 
od ¢haBe] cai... from the old Latin translation. 

» Laws are speeial and general, the former being written 
or unwritten. ‘The unwritten law, again, is of two kinds: 
(1) general; (2) supplementary to the special written law. 
This general law (not the same as the general law ‘“ based 
upon nature” § 2) refers to acts whieh go beyond the legal 
standard of virtuous or vicious acts and are characterized by 
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wrongdoing consist in the moral purpose, and such 
terms as outrage and theft further indicate purpose ; 
for if a man has struck, it does not in all cases follow 
that he has committed an outrage, but only if he 
has struck with a certain object, for instance, to 
bring disrepute upon the other or to please himself. 
Again, if a man has taken something by stealth, it 
is by no means certain that he has committed theft, 
but only if he has taken it to injure another @ or to 
get something for himself. It is the same in all 
other cases as in these. 

We have said that there are two kinds of just and 
unjust actions (for some are written, but others are 
unwritten), and have spoken of those concerning 
which the laws are explicit ; of those that are un- 
written there are two kinds. One kind arises from 
an excess of virtue or vice, which is followed by 
praise or blame, honour or dishonour, and rewards ; 
for instance, to be grateful to a benefactor, to render 
good for good, to help one’s friends, and the like ;® 
the other kind contains what is omitted in the special 
written law. For that which is equitable seems to 
be just, and equity is justice that goes beyond the 
written law. These omissions are sometimes in- 
voluntary, sometimes voluntary, on the part of the 
legislators ; involuntary when it may have escaped 
their notice, voluntary when, being unable to define 
for all cases, they are obliged to make a universal 
statement, which is not applicable to all, but only 
to most, cases ; and whenever it is difficult to give 
a remarkable degree («a0’ taepSor jv) of virtue or the opposite. 
For these laws do not prescribe any special reward or punish- 
ment, but acts are praised or blamed, honoured or dis- 
honoured, rewarded or punished, in accordance with the 
general feeling of mankind. 
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“ Inexperience ”” (Jebb). 
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a definition owing to the infinite number of cases,* 
as, for instance, the size and kind of an iron instru- 
ment used in wounding ; for life would not be long 
enough to reckon all the possibilities. If then no 
exact definition is possible, but legislation is neces- 
sary, one must have recourse to general terms ; so 
that, if a man wearing a ring lifts up his hand to 
strike or actually strikes, according to the written 
law he is guilty of wrongdoing, but in reality he is 
not ; and this is a case for equity. 

If then our definition of equity is correct, it is 
easy to see what things and persons are equitable 
or not. Actions which should be leniently treated 
are cases for equity ; errors, wrong acts, and mis- 
fortunes, must not be thought deserving of the same 
penalty. Misfortunes are all such things as are 
unexpected and not vicious ; errors are not unex- 
pected, but are not vicious ; wrong acts are such as 
might be expected and vicious, for acts committed 
through desire arise from vice. And it is equitable 
to pardon human weaknesses, and to look, not to 
the Jaw but to the legislator ; not to the letter of 
the law but to the intention of the legislator ; not 
to the action itself, but to the moral purpose ; not to 
the part, but to the whole; not to what a man is 
now, but to what he has been, always or generally ; 
to remember good rather than ill treatment, and 
benefits received rather than those conferred ; to 
bear injury with patience ; to be willing to appeal 
to the judgement of reason rather than to violence ;? 
to prefer arbitration to the law court, for the arbi- 
trator keeps equity in view, whereas the dicast looks 


>“ To be willing that a judicial sentence should be 
nominal] rather than real ’’ (Jebb). 
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7.13. Callistratus and Melanopus were rival orators. 
Nothinge is known of this particular eharge. 
> Phe inagistrates who superintended the building and 
repairing operations. 
Understanding idc@a. Or “to punish adequately,” 
supplying 08 wh ion Tiwwpia. ¢ 
4 An orator, not the tragic poet. 
¢ “ Or has been seldom paralieled ” (Cope, but cp. i. 9. 38). 
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only to the law, and the reason why arbitrators were 
appointed was that equity might prevail. Let this 
manner of defining equity suffice. 

14, Wrong acts are greater in proportion to the 
injustice from which they spring. For this reason 
the most trifling are sometimes the greatest, as in the 
charge brought by Callistratus ¢ against Melanopus 
that he had fraudulently kept back three consecrated 
half-obols fron. the temple-builders ®; whereas, in 
the case of just actions, it is quite the contrary. The 
reason is that the greater potentially inheres in the 
less ; for he who has stolen three consecrated half- 
obols will commit any wrong whatever. Wrong acts 
are judged greater sometimes in this way, sometimes 
by the extent of the injury done. A wrong act is 
greater when there is no adequate punishment for 
it, but all are insufficient ; when there is no remedy, 
because it is difficult if not impossible to repair it ;° 
and when the person injured cannot obtain legal 
satisfaction, since it is irremediable ; for justice and 
punishment are kinds of remedies. And if the 
sufferer, having been wronged, has inflicted some 
terrible injury upon himself, the guilty person de- 
serves greater punishment; wherefore Sophocles,¢ 
when pleading on behalf of Euctemon, who had 
committed suicide after the outrage he had suffered, 
declared that he would not assess the punishment at 
less than the victim had assessed it for himself. A 
wrong act is also greater when it is unprecedented, 
or the first of its kind, or when committed with the 
aid of few accomplices®; and when it has been fre- _ 
quently committed ; or when because of it new pro- 
hibitions and penalties have been sought and found : 
thus, at Argos the citizen owing to whom a new 
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@ And therefore the violation of them is more discreditable. 
® When he thinks of the punishment they may entail. 
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law has been passed, is punished, as well as those on 
whose account a new prison had to be built. The 
crime is greater, the more brutal it is; or when it has 
been for a long time premeditated ; when the recital 
of it inspires terror rather than pity. Rhetorical tricks 
of the following kind may be used :—the statement 
that the accused person has swept away or violated 
several principles of justice, for example, oaths, 
pledges of friendship, plighted word, the sanctity of 
marriage ; for this amounts to heaping crime upon 
crime. Wrong acts are greater when committed 
in the very place where wrongdoers themselves arc 
sentenced, as is done by false witnesses ; for where 
would a man not commit wrong, if he does so in a 
court of justice? They are also greater when accom- 
panied by the greatest disgrace; when committed 
against one who has been the guilty person’s bene- 
factor, for in that case, the wrongdoer is guilty of 
wrong twice over, in that he not only does wrong, but, 
does not return good for good. So too, again, when 
a man offends against the unwritten laws of right, 
for there is greater merit in doing right without being 
compelled*; now the written laws involve compulsion, 
the unwritten do not. Looked at in another way, 
wrongdoing is greater, if it violates the written laws ; 
for a man who commits wrongs that alarm him ? and 
involve punishment, will be ready to commit wrong 
for which he will not be punished. Let this suffice 
for the treatment of the greater or less degree of 
wrongdoing. 

15. Following on what we have just spoken of, we 
have now briefly to run over what are called the 
inartificial proofs, for these properly belong to forensic 
oratory. These proofs are five in number: laws, 
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@ Although the use of inartificial proofs is almost entirely 
confined to forensic oratory, they may be used in deliberative 
oratory. 

* The first line is quoted i. 13. 2. The second differs 
somewhat from Sophocles (- Antigone, 458), where the passage 
runs, Tovtwy éyw ovK Emeddov, avdpds ovdevds | Ppdynua delaag’, év 
Becton thy dixany | ddoev (1 was not likely, through fear of the 
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witnesses, contracts, torture, oaths. Let us first then 
speak of the laws, and state what use should be made 
of them when exhorting or dissuading,* accusing or 
defending. For it is evident that, if the written law 
is counter to our case, we must have recourse to 
the general law and equity, as more in accordanee 
with justice; and we must argue that, when the dicast 
takes an oath to decide to the best of his judgement, 
he means that he will not abide rigorously by the 
written laws ; that equity is ever constant and never 
changes, even as the general law, which is based on 
nature, whereas the written laws often vary (this 
is why Antigone in Sophocles justifies herself for 
having buried Polynices contrary to the law of 
Creon, but not eontrary to the unwritten law : 


For this law is not of now or yesterday, but is eternal . . . 
this I was ‘not likely [to infringe through fear of the pride] 
of any man);° 


and further, that justice is real and expedient, but 
not that which only appears just; nor the written 
law either, because it does not do the work of the 
law?; that the judge is like an assayer of silver, 
whose duty is to distinguish spurious from genuine 
justice ; that it is the part of a better man to make 
use of and abide by the unwvitten rather than the 
written law.4 Again, it is necessary to see whether 
the law is contradictory to another approved law or 
to itself; for instance, one law enaets that all eon- 


pride of any man, to ineur the penalty for violating these 
statutes at the bar of heaven”). 
¢ Which is the administration of real justice, not that 
which appears to the legislator to be such and is embodied 
in legal enactments. 
@ Cp. 14. 7 above. 
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Tan) 


@ Aias 5 éx Nadapivos dyer dvokaldeka vijas, | orqoe 5’ dywy iv 
"AOnvaiwy totavro Pddayyes, liad, ii. 557-8. The Lacedae- 
monians, acting as arbitrators between Athens and Megara, 
who were fighting for the possession of Salamis, deeided in 
favour of Athens on the strength of the two lines in the /liad, 
which were taken to show that Salamis belonged to Athens. 
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traets should be binding, while another forbids 
making contracts contrary to the law. If the mean- 
ing of the law is equivocal, we must turn it about, 
and see in whieh way it is to be interpreted so as to 
suit the applieation of justice or expediency, and 
have reeourse to that. If the eonditions which led 
to the enactment of the law are now obsolete, while 
the law itself remains, one must endeavour to make 
this elear and to combat the law by this argument. 
But if the written law favours our case, we must say 
that the oath of the dicast “‘ to deeide to the best of 
his judgement ” does not justify him in deeiding 
eontrary to the law, but is only intended to relieve 
him from the eharge of perjury, if he is ignorant of 
the meaning of the law ; that no one chooses that 
whieh is good absolutely, but that which is good for 
himself; that there is no differenee between not 
using the laws and their not being enaeted ; that in 
the other arts there is no advantage in trying to be 
wiser than the physician, for an error on his part 
does not do so much harm as the habit of disobeying 
the authority ; that to seek to be wiser than the 
laws is just what is forbidden in the most approved 
laws. Thus much for the laws. 

Witnesses are of two kinds, ancient and recent; of 
the latter some share the risk of the trial, others are 
outside it. By ancient J mean the poets and men 
of repute whose judgements are known to all; for 
instance, the Athenians, in the matter of Salamis, 
appealed to Homer @ as a witness, and recently the 
inhabitants of Tenedos to Periander of Corinth ® 


It was reported that the second line was the invention of 


Solon. 
> It is not known to what this refers. 
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« (Frag. 92, P.L.G. ii, where the line runs, eiméuevat 
Kpiria EavOdrpxe marpds dxotew). The Critias attacked by 
Cleophon is the well-known oligarch and grandson of the 
first. Cleophon argued from the phrase ‘bid him listen to 
his father” that his ancestor was a disobedient son and a 
degenerate. In reality, Solon had a high opinion of the 
family, and probably meant to praise the father. 

6 Herodotus, vii. 141. 

¢ They have not been mentioned before. Spengel would 
therefore omit eipyvat, and remove the commas: * proverbs 
are, as it were, evidence.” 
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against the Sigcans. Cleophon also made use of the 
elegiacs of Solon against Critias, to prove that his 
family had long been notorious for licentiousness, 
otherwise Solon would never have written : 


Bid me the fair-haired Critias listen to his father.* 


One should appeal to such witnesses for the past, 
but also to interpreters of oracles for the future ; 
thus, for instance, Themistocles interpreted the 
wooden wall to mean that they must fight at sca.? 
Further, proverbs, as stated,° are evidence; for 
instance, if one man advises another not to make a 
friend of an old man, he can appeal to the proverb, 


Never do good to an old man. 


And if he advises another to kill the children, after 
having killed the fathers, he can say, 


Foolish is he who, having killed the father, suffers the 
children to live.? 


By recent witnesses I mean all well-known persons 
who have given a decision on any point, for their 
decisions are useful to those who are arguing about 
similar cases. Thus, for instance, Fubulus,? when 
attacking Chares in the law courts, made use of what 
Plato said against Archibius, namely, ‘‘ that the open 
confession of wickedness had increased in the city.” 
And those who share the risk of the trial, if they 
are thought to be perjurers. Such witnesses only 
serve to establish whether an act has taken place or 


¢ From the Cypria of Stasinus, of the ‘‘ epic cycle.” 

¢ Opponent of Demosthenes. Chares was an Athenian 
commander, both naval and military. Nothing is known 
of Archibius. Plato is probably the comic poet. 
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@ Or, “witnesses wholly unconnected with the case.” 
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not, whether it is or is not the case; but if it is a 
question of the quality of the act, for instanee, 
whether it is just or unjust, expedient or inexpedient, 
they are not competent witnesses ; but witnesses 
from a distance @ are very trustworthy even in regard 
to this. But ancient witnesses are the most trust- 
worthy of all, for they cannot be corrupted. In 
regard to the confirmation of evidenee, when a man 
has no witnesses, he can say that the decision should 
be given in accordance with probabilities, and that 
this is the meaning of the oath “ according to the 
best of one’s judgement ”’; that probabilities cannot 
be bribed to deceive, and that they cannot be con- 
victed of bearing false witness. But if a man has 
witnesses and his adversary has none, he ean say that 
probabilities incur no responsibility, and that there 
would have been no need of evidence, if an investiga- 
tion according, to the arguments were sufficient. 
Evidence partly eoncerns ourselves, partly our ad- 
versary, as to the fact itself or moral eharacter ; so 
that it is evident that one never need lack useful 
evidence. For, if we have no evidence as to the faet 
itself, neither in eonfirmation of our own ease nor 
against our opponent, it will always be possible to 
obtain some evidence as to character that will 
establish either our own respeetability or the worth- 
lessness of our opponent. As for all the other 
questions relative to a witness, whether he is a friend, 
an enemy, or neutral, of good or bad or middling 
reputation, and for all other differences of this kind, 
we must have recourse to the same topics as those 
from which we derive our enthymemes. 

As for contracts, argument may be used to the 
extent of magnifying or minimizing their importanee, 
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of proving that they do or do not deserve credit. 
If we have them on our side, we must try to prove 
them worthy of credit and authoritative ; but if they 
are on the side of our opponent, we must do the 
opposite. In view of rendering them worthy or 
unworthy of credit, the method of procedure is 
exactly the same as in the case of witnesses; for 
contracts are trustworthy according to the character 
of their signatories or depositaries. When the exist- 
ence of the contract is admitted, if it is in our favour, 
we must strengthen it by asserting that the contract 
is a law, special and partial ; and it is not the con- 
tracts that make the law authoritative, but it is the 
laws that give force to legal contracts. And in a 
general sense the law itself is a kind of contract, so 
that whoever disobeys or subverts a contract, sub- 
verts the laws. Further, most ordinary and all 
voluntary transactions are carried out according to 
contract ; so that if you destroy the authority of 
contracts, the mutual intercourse of men is destroyed. 
All other arguments suitable to the occasion are easy 
to see. But if the contract is against us and in 
favour of our opponents, in the first place those 
arguments are suitable which we should oppose to 
the law if it were against us; that it would be strange 
if, while we consider ourselves entitled to refuse to 
obey ill-made laws, whose authors have erred, we 
should be obliged to consider ourselves always bound 
by contracts. Or, that the judge is the dispenser of 
justice ; so that it is not the contents of the contract 
that he has to consider, but what is juster. Further, 
that one cannot alter justice either by fraud or 
compulsion, for it is based upon nature, whereas 
contracts may be entered into under both conditions. 
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in ae hest (Paris. A°) us., is now generally rejected, mainly 
as being lingnistieally un-Aristotelian, 
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In addition to this, we must examine whether the 
contract is contrary to any written law of our own 
or foreign countries, or to any general law, or to 
other previous or subsequent contracts. For cither 
the latter are valid and the former not, or the former 
are right and the latter fraudulent ; we may put it 
in whichever way it seems fit. We must also con- 
sider the question of expediency—whether the con- 
tract is in any way opposed to the interest of the 
judges. There are a number of other arguments of 
the same kind, which are equally easy to discern. 

Torture is a kind of evidence, whieh appears 
trustworthy, because a sort of compulsion is attached 
to it. Nor is it difficult to see what may be said 
coneerning it, and by what arguments, if it is in our 
favour, we ean exaggerate its importanee by assert- 
ing that it is the only true kind of evidence ; but if 
it is against us and in favour of our opponent, we 
can destroy its value by telling the truth about all 
kinds of torture generally ; for those under com- 
pulsion are as likely to give false evidence as true, 
some being ready to endure everything rather than 
tell the truth, while others are equally ready to make 
false charges against others, in the hope of being 
sooner released from torture. It is also necessary 
to be able to quote actual examples of the kind with 
which the judges are acquainted. It may also be 
said that evidenee given under torture is not true ; 
for many thick-witted and thiek-skinned persons, and 
those who are stout-hearted heroically hold out under 
sufferings, while the cowardiy and cautious, before 
they see the sufferings before them, are bold enough ; 
wherefore evidence from torture may be considered 
utterly untrustworthy. 
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# In Attic legal proc edure, the challenge (zpixAnots) to take 
an oath on the question at issue was one method of deciding it. 
One party offered the other something to swear by (8idwor 
Spxov), this being the real meaning of. 8pxos, and the other 
party either accepted (AauBdver, déxerac) it or refused it. 
Both parties, of their own accord, might propose to take 
the oath. 

> There are three reasons for not tendering the oath: (1) 
men are always ready to perjure theniselves, if they are 
likely to benefit by doing so; (2) if your adversary t takes the 
oath, he will decline to pay, trusting that he will be acquitted, 
whereas, if he is not on his oath, | he will probably be con- 
denned ; (8) there is less risk in leaving the decision to the 
dicasts, who ean be trusted. 
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As to oaths ¢ four divisions may be made ; for either 
we tender an oath and accept it, or we do neither, 
or one without the other, and in the last case we 
either tender but do not accept, or accept but do 
not tender. Besides this, one may consider whether 
the oath has already been taken by us or by the 
other party. If you do not tender the oath to the 
adversary, it is because men readily perjure them- 
selves, and because, after he has taken the oath, he 
will refuse to repay the money, while, if he does 
not take the oath, you think that the dicasts will 
condemn him; and also because the risk incurred 
in leaving the decision to the dicasts is preferable, 
for you have confidence in them, but not in your 
adversary.’ If you refuse to take the oath yourself, 
you may argue that the oath is only taken with a 
view to money ; that, if you had been a scoundrel, you 
would have taken it at once, for it is better to be a 
scoundrel for something than for nothing; that, if 
you take it, you will win your case, if not, you will 
probably lose it ; consequently, your refusal to take 
it is due to moral excellence, not to fear of committing 
perjury. And the apophthegm of Xenophanes ° is 
apposite—that ‘‘it is unfair for an impious man to 
challenge a pious one,” for it is the same as a strong 
man challenging a weak one to hit or be hit. If you 
accept the oath, you may say that you have con- 
fidence in yourself, but not in your opponent, and, 
reversing the apoplithegm of Xenophanes, that the 
only fair way is that the impious man should tender 
the oath and the pious man take it; and that it 


¢ Born at Colophon in Asia Minor, he migrated to Elea 
in Italy, where he founded the Eleatic school of philosophy. 
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Te TO yn Oédew adrdv, trép dv éxelvous aévot 
opdoavras Sixdlew. «i Sé SiSwaw, srr edocPes 
70 Oédew tots Oeots émitpémew, Kal dre odSéev Set 
abrov dMwv Kpirdv Seic0a- attG yap SiSwar 
Kpwew. «at Ste dromov 7d ph Oddew duvdvat 
mept av adAovs aot duvbvac. 

*Emel 6€ Kal? exactov SHAov m&s Aexréov, Kal 
auvdvaldpuevov mas dextéov SfAov- olov ei adrds 
pev Dede AauBdvew SSdvar Sé pr}, «al ef SiSwor 
Bev Aap Bdvew bé py Ore, Kal ef AapBdvew Kal 
diddvae OéAcx etre pundérepov: ex yap r&v elpnévav 
avayrn ovyKeicbar, wore Kal tods Adyous dvdyKn 
ovyxeicbar éx r&v cipnucvaw. édv Sé 4H yeyern- 
Hévos tm adrot Kal évavrios, drt obk émopkia: 
Exovovov yap 76 ddiceiv, 76 8° emvopKeiv aStKetv 
é€ori, Ta 5é Bia Kal dadry dxovoww. evtada odv 
auvaKréov Kal TO émopxKelv, dre ort 76 TH Savoia, 
GAN ob t@ orduate. edy S€ 7H avriSikw F dpw- 
peoopévos, OTe mdvra avatpel 6 pay epyevwv ols 
adpocev’ Sia yap tobto Kal toils vopors xp@vra 
GpooavTes. Kat “duds pev aktodow eupevew 
ots dudoaytes duxdlere, adrot 8° obk éeupévovow.”’ 
Kal daa dv dAAa abéwy tis elmerev. repli pev ody 
Tov aréxyvov miotewv cipjolw tooaira. 





2 The defence in such cases is: (1) that the previous oath 
was taken as the result of fraud or compulsion; (2) that you 
did not mean what you said. 
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would be monstrous to refuse to take the oath 
yourself, while demanding that the judges should 
take it before giving their verdict. But if you tender 
the oath, you may say that it is an act of piety to 
be willing to leave the matter to the gods; that 
your opponent has no need to look for other judges, 
for you allow him to make the decision himself; and 
that it would be ridiculous that he should be un- 
willing to take an oath in cases where he demands 
that the dicasts should take one. 

Now, since we have shown how we must deal with 
each case individually, it is clear how we must deal 
with them when taken two and two; for instance, 
if we wish to take the oath but not to tender it, to 
tender it but not to take it, to accept and tender it, 
or to do neither the one nor the other. For such 
cases, and similarly the arguments, must be a com- 
bination of those already mentioned. And if we 
have already taken an oath which contradicts the 
present one, we may argue that it is not perjury ; 
for whereas wrongdoing is voluntary, and perjury is 
wrongdoing, what is done in error or under com- 
pulsion is involuntary. Here we must draw the 
conclusion that perjury consists in the intention, not 
in what is said.¢ But if the opponent has taken such 
an oath, we may say that one who does not abide 
by what he has sworn subverts everything, for this 
is the reason why the dicasts take an oath before 
applying the laws ; and [we may make this appeal] : 
“They demand that you abide by your oath as judges, 
while they themselves do not abide by theirs.” 
Further, we should employ all means of amplification. 
Let this suffice for the inartificial proofs. 
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-E ty A s b a ‘ i bE 
K TevwY fey OUV Oct Kat MpOTpETELY Kat 
peri! Kal émauwety Kal péyew Kal _katnyopety 
wal drohoyeiobar, Kal rota dd€ae Kal mporacers 
XpHoyLOL mpos Tas Toure mores, tabr éor: 
mept yap TOUTWY Kal ék Tovrey 7a evOupijpara, 
as arepi éxaortov etreiv tdia TO yevos Ttav Ady wy. 
emel O° evexa Kploews eoTw 1) pytopiKy, ae yap 
A 
Tas cupBovdds Kpivovot Kal 7 diKn Kplovs éoriv), 
avaykn py [sovov mpos TOV Aéyov opav, orrws 
dmodeukTLKOs gora Kal Toros, aAv\a Kal atrov 
qouv Twa Kal TOV KpLTHY KaTacKevdalew? TOAD 

A ‘4 A , a 
yap Siaddpe. mpos miorw, pdAcota jeev ev tats 
oupBovrais, efra Kal ev tats dixais, TO TowWy Twa 
daivecbar rov A€yovta Kal TO mpos adtods broAap- 

uy 
Bavew éyew mws adrov, mpds bé Tovros eay Kai 
‘a - ‘ 
avroit Staxeiwevol mws Tvyydvwow. TO pev ody 
4 
mowov Tua patvecbar tov A€yovta ypHnoywwtepov 

«This is Cope’s interpretation. Jebb renders: “If we 
take each branch of Rhetoric by itself’ The classes are of 
course the deliberative, forensic, and epideictic. 

» The instructions given for enthymematie or logical proof 
should suffice; but since the function of Rhetoric is to find 
the available means of persuasion and its end is a judgement ; 
and since an appeal to the speaker’s own character and to 
the passions of those who are to give the judgement is bound 


to carry great weight, the speaker must be provided with 
rules for ethical and “ pathetic ” (emotional) proofs. In i. 5 
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1. Such then are the materials which we must 
employ in exhorting and dissuading, praising and 
blaming, accusing and defending, and such are the 
opinions and propositions that are useful to produce 
conviction in these circumstances ; for they are the 
subject and source of enthymemes, which are speci- 
ally suitable to each class (so to say) of speeches.* 
But since the object of Rhetoric is judgement—for 
judgements are pronounced in deliberative rhetoric 
and judicial proceedings are a judgement—it is not 
only necessary to consider how to make the speech 
itself demonstrative and convincing, but also that 
the speaker should show himself to be of a certain 
character and should know how to put the judge 
into a certain frame of mind. For it makes a great 
difference with regard to producing conviction— 
especially in demonstrative, and, next to this, in 
forensic oratory—that the speaker should show him- 
self to be possessed of certain qualities and that his 
hearers should think that he is disposed in a certain 
way towards them; and further, that they themselves 
should be disposed in a certain way towards him.? 
Indcliberative oratory, it is more useful thatthe orator 





Aristotle mentions appeals to the emotions with disapproval, 
but this does not apply to all such appeals, but only to those 
which are likely to bias the judges unfairly (e.g. stirring up 
envy, hatred, a desire for revenge). 
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els Tas cupBovdrds éorw, To Sé Suaxetobat mws 
TOV dcpoarny els Tas Oikas* od yap TadTa paiverat 
pirobar Kai puoodow, ovd” Spysbopievors Kab mpdws 
eyouaw, adn’ H TO mapdaray erepa 7) Kare, TO 
péyebos erepa: TO peev | yap pirobyre, mept ob 
TOLetTat TIP Kpiow, 7 ovK adicety 7 7 puKpa Soxet 
ddiketv, TH S€ pucotvT, rovvaytiov? Kal TO pev 
emfupobvr. Kal edéAmds évTt, edv 7 TO eodmevov 
nov, Kai écecOa Kal ayabov écecbar daiverat, 
TH S drabet cai dvcoyepaivovts todvaytiov. 

Tod pev otv adtods etvat muatods Tods Aéyovras 
tpia éori ra aitia: Tooadra ydp éore dv” & m- 
orevopev ew Tay dmodeiSeuww. doze Oe Tatra 
Ppovnars Kal dpe? Kal edvowa" SeaspevSovrat yap 
mept cy A€yovaw 7 aupBourevovow 7) Sea mdvra 
Taira 7) dia TovTwy Tu 7} yap Su ddpootyny otk 
oplas dogdgovaw, » do€dlovres opbas did Hox- 
Onpiav od 74, Soxodvra Adyovow,  Ppdoviysor pev 
Kal emuetcets eloy GAN ov edvow- Sudzrep evdé- 
xeTau pay Ta BéArora oupBovrevew yeyveoxovras. 
Kal mapa radra oddev. dvdyien dpa Tov dmavra 
doxobyTa taty’ éxew clvar ois aKpowpevors 
moarToV. bev ev Totvey ppovyytot Kal omovoatot 
davetev dy, ex tay mept Tas dperas Sunpnpevev 
Anaréov ex TeV bray yap Kav erepov Ts Kay 
éaurdv Karackevdaete Tovobrov: mept 8 edbvolas 
kal diAdtas ev rots mepi Ta dfn AeKTEov. 





3 Opposed to etéAmcét. Others render “ ina bad humour.” 
> creeks and crovdatos both = ayaéss. In a restricted 
sense émeckys is ‘* respectable,” owovdaios “ serious.” 
CEO, 
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should appear to be of a certain character, in forensic, 
that the hearer should be disposed in a certain way ; 
for opinions vary, according as men love or hate, are 
wrathful or mild, and things appear either altogether 
different, or different in degree ; for when a man is 
favourably disposed towards one on whom he is passing 
judgement, he either thinks that the accused has com- 
mitted no wrong at all or that his offence is trifling ; 
but if he hates him, the reverse is the case. And ifa 
man desires anything and has good hopes of getting 
it, if what is to come is pleasant, he thinks that it is 
sure to come to pass and will be good ; but if a man 
is unemotional or not hopeful® it is quite the reverse. 
For the orator to produce conviction three qualities 
are necessary ; for, independently of demonstrations, 
the things which induce belief are three in number. 
These qualities are good sense, virtue, and goodwill ; 
for speakers are wrong both in what they say and 
in the advice they give, because they lack either all 
three or one of them. For either through want of 
sense they form incorrect opinions, or, if their 
opinions are correct, through viciousness they do not 
say what they think, or, if they are sensible and 
good,” they lack goodwill ; wherefore it may happen 
that they do not give the best advice, although they 
know what it is. These qualities are all that are 
necessary, so that the speaker who appears to possess 
all three will necessarily convince his hearers. The 
means whereby he may appear sensible and good ® 
must be inferred from the classification of the 
virtues ;* for to make himself appear such he 
would employ the same means as he would in the 
case of others. We must now speak of goodwill 
and friendship in our discussion of the emotions. 
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“Hort 8€ ra, 746m, dv doa _peraBdddovres dta- 
dépovat _mpos Tas Kpicets, ols énerat Adm Kal 
Hoorn, olov py éAeos poBos Kat doa GAda ToLatra, 
Kal Ta Tourots évavtia. det dé Suaupeiv TO. mept 
éxaotov eis tpia: A€yw 8 oloy rept opyis, mas 
TE Staxetrevor dpyihor ctol, Kal rlow <idsBaow 
dpyilecbar, Kal emit motos: et yap 70 pev Ev 7 7a. 
ovo exoupev Toure, dravra dé py, advvarov av 
ein THY Spyiv eperouetv Spolers dé Kal émi rev 
aAAwy. Borep odv Kal emt Tov Tpoerpnpevey 
Steypdesapev tas mpordcers, odTw Kal emt ToUTWwV 
Troijowpev Kat Siehwpev Tov elpypevoy TpdTrov. 

"Eorw 57 dpyt) dpeéis pera Adwns Tyswpias 
dawonevns Sia gdawopévyy sAtywpiav Tov eis 
adrov 7) T@v adrod, Tod dAvywpely pu) TMpoay}KovTos. 
ei 51) Tod7’ eoriv } dpyh, avayKn Tov dpytlopevov 
dpyilecOat det trav Kal? Exaordv Tit, olov KAgwve 
dAN otk avOpaimw, Kal dte adrov 7) TV adtob 
Te meroinkey 7) HuedAev, Kat maéon dpyf emecbai 
Twa. Horny ula amo THs éAmidos Tob Tynapyoacbar: 
OO pev yap TO otecbar tevéecbar dv edieras, 
oddets Sé€ t&v dawopevwy advvatwv epierar 
aitd, 6 8 dpylopevos edbierar duvatadv atro. 
510 KaADs elpynra wept Oupod 

6s Te TOAD yAuKiwy pédAuTos KaTaA€BopLevoto 

dvipav ev oryBecow acferar- 





* Ini. generally (cp. i. 2. 22). 

¥ Gomperz translates euweueyns ‘real or apparent’; Jebb 
omits dawvouévys and translates q@aiwouévny * apparent ae 
Cope confines both to the meaning ** manifest.” 

© fliad, xviii. 109 (ep. i. 11. 9). 
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The emotions are all those affections which cause 
men to change their opinion in regard to their 
judgements, and are accompanied by pleasure and 
pain; such are anger, pity, fear, and all similar 
emotions and their contraries. And each of them 
must be divided under three heads ; for instance, in 
regard to anger, the disposition of mind which makes 
men angry, the persons with whom they are usually 
angry, and the occasions which give rise to anger. 
For if we knew one or even two of these heads, but 
not all three, it would be impossible to arouse that 
emotion. The same applies to the rest. Just as, then, 
we have given a list of propositions * in what we have 
previously said, we will do the same here and _divide 
the emotions in the same manner. oe 

2. Let us then define anger as a longing, accom- 
panied by pain, for a real or apparent revenge for a 
real or apparent slight,” affecting a man himself or 
one of his friends, when such a slight is undeserved. 
If this definition is correct, the angry man must 
always be angry with a particular individual (for 
instance, with Cleon, but not with men generally), 
and because this individual has done, or was on the 
point of doing, something against him or one of his 
friends ; and lastly, anger is always accompanied by 
a certain pleasure, due to the hope of revenge to 
come. For it is pleasant to think that one will 
obtain what one aims at; now, no one aims at what 
is obviously impossible of attainment by him, and 
the angry man aims at what is possible for himself. 
Wherefore it has been well said of anger, that 


Far sweeter than dripping honey down the throat it spreads 
in men’s hearts.¢ 
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3 eal A A ¢ ré f. ~ 4 
axodroufet yap Kat HSov7y tis dud Te TObTO Kal 
‘4 é > a a “~ , 
Sudte SearpiBovow év TH Tyswpciobar 7H Siavoig 
€ 2 , < a 
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@oTep 1 TaV evuTviwy. 

> ‘ , < > , 2 \ aK 86 a 
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1 2 , oo» us e > ‘ ‘ 
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ovvreivovta mpos adra: doa S¢ undéy te} puxpdr, 
e) ‘ a £ PA , . Is * 
obdeves déta trodapBdavopev. tpia 8 éoriv cidn 
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cAtywpias, Katadpovycis Te Kal emynpeacpos Kat 
bBpis’ 6 re yap KaTadpovay dAvywpet dca yap 
olovrat undevos d&ia, ToUTwy Katadpovotow, TeV 
dé pendevds a&lwv dArywpodow: Kal 6 émnpedlwv 
fpaiverar Katadpoveiv. eoTt yap 6 émnpeacpos 
Es ‘ a“ Ls > or > ~ > > 
éumodiopos tats BovAjcecw ody Wa te adr@ aad 
va pay ekelvm. eel odv ody iva att@ tT, dAL- 
- nl By , 

ywpet dAAov yap Ore otre BAdyew trodAapuPaver: 
ba a 35 n XV bd a x wv 9 3 ~ 
éfofetro yap av Kat odk wdArydpet ovr’ adedAjoat 
nn Lane! ow td 2? 4 A nn 4 
av ovdév déwov Adyou: édpdvrile yap dv adore 
diros etvac. 

Kai 6 uBpi<wy & dduwywpet: gort yap bBpis 6 

, \ ~ 4 3g? e 2 , aa “ 
Pranrew Kal Aue’ éf? ols aicxydvn éort TH 


1 A¢ reads mpdrrew kat Meyer, adopted by Roemer. 





- 

@ The thought of revenge in the future, as distinguished 
from dwelling upon it in the present. 

® Or, “those in which this tendeney does not exist, or is 
trifling.” 

© Or, ‘how to make him his friend,”’ di\os being for 
pidov by attraction. 

4 In Attic law (Spe (insulting, degrading treatment) was 
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for it is accompanied by a certain pleasure, for this 
reason first, and also because men dwell upon the 
thought of revenge, and the vision that rises before 
us produces the same pleasure as one seen in dreains. 

Slighting is an actualization of opinion in regard 
to something which appears valueless; for things 
which are really bad or good, or tend to become so, 
we consider worthy of attention, but those which are 
of no importance or trifling ® we ignore. Now there 
are three kinds of slight: disdain, spitefulness, and 
insult. For he who disdains, slights, since men dis- 
dain those things which they consider valueless and 
slight what is of no account. And the spiteful man 
appears to show disdain ; for spitefulness consists in 
placing obstacles in the way of another’s wishes, not 
in order that any advantage may accrue to him who 
spites, but to prevent any accruing to the other. 
Since then he does not act in this manner from self- 
interest, it is a slight; for it is evident that he has 
no idea that the other is likely to hurt him, for in 
that case he would be afraid of him instead of slight- 
ing him; nor that he will be of any use to him 
worth speaking of, for in that case his thought would 
be how to become his friend.° 

Similarly, he who insults another also slights him ; 
for insult? consists in causing injury or annoyance 
a more serious offence than alxia (bodily ill-treatment). It 
was the subject of a State criminal prosecution (ypa¢q), aixia 
of a private action (dixy) for damages. The penalty was 
assessed in court, and might even be death. It had to be 
proved that the defendant struck the first blow (ii. 24. 9). 
One of the best known instances is the action brought by 
Demosthenes against Midias for a personal outrage on 
himself, when choregus of his tribe and responsible for the 
equipment of a chorus for musical competitions at public 


festivals. 
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TAGXOVTL, [A7) wa 7 yevnrar avrg aiAAo Hp Ore 
eyevero, GAN’ érws yoOA- of yap dvrimovobyres 
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ws bia tadta dpyilopevos. mpoonew 35° otovrat 
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Bupos b€ péyas eats SioTpedéwv BaorrAjwy 
Kat 


> f ‘ a ” , 
adAd TE KAL peer omobey €Xel KOTOV" 





® fliad, i. 356. 

» Tliad, ix. G13. peravdorns, lit. “* one who changes his 
home,” used as a term of reproach (sce also Glossary). 

* vatve. Other readings are radra, or tis. 

4 fliad, ii, 196, 

© Iliad, i. 82. The words are those of the soothsayer 
Calchas to Achilles, and the reference is to Agamemnon. 
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whereby the sufferer is disgraced, not to obtain any 
other advantage for oneself besides the performanee 
of the act, but for one’s own pleasure ; for retalia- 
tion is not insult, but punishment. The eause of 
the pleasure felt by those who insult is the idea that, 
in ill-treating others, they are more fully showing 
superiority. That is why the young and the wealthy 
are given to insults; for they think that, in com- 
mitting them, they are showing their superiority. 
Dishonour is eharacteristie of insult; and one who 
dishonours another slights him; for that which is 
worthless has no value, either as good or evil. Henee 
Achilles in his wrath exclaims : 


He has dishonoured me, since he keeps the prize he has 
taken for himself,* 


and 
{has treated me] like a dishonoured vagrant,? 


as if being wrath for these reasons. Now men think 
that they have a right to be highly esteemed by 
those who are inferior to them in birth, power, and 
virtue, and generally, in whatever similar respect ¢ 
a man is far superior to another ; for example, the 
rich man to the poor man in the matter of money, 
the eloquent to the incompetent speaker in the 
matter of oratory, the governor to the governed, 
and the man who thinks himself worthy to rale to 
one who is only fit to be ruled. Wherefore it has 
been said : 
Great is the wrath of kings cherished by Zeus,? 

and 


Yet it may be that even afterwards he cherishes his 


resentment,° 
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2 roils mpos thy vocov: lit. “the sick man [is angry with 
those who slight him] in regard to his illness,” that is, by 
making light of it. 

> Or, ‘his suffering at the moment.” 
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for kings are resentful in consideration of their 
superior rank. Further, men are angry at slights 
from those by whom they think they have a right 
to expect to be well treated; such are those on 
whom they have conferred or are conferring benefits, 
either themselves, or some one else for them, or one 
of their friends ;_ and all those whom they desire, or 
did desire, to benefit. 

It is now evident from these considerations what 
is the disposition of those who are angry, with whom 
they are angry, and for what reasons. Men are 
angry when they are pained, because one who is 
pained aims at something ; if then anyone directly 
opposes him in anything, as, for instance, prevents 
him from drinking when thirsty, or not directly, but 
seems to be doing just the same; and if anyone © 
goes against him or refuses to assist him, or troubles 
him in any other way when he is in this frame of 
mind, he is angry with all such persons. Wherefore 
the sick, the necessitous, [those at war], the love- 
sick, the thirsty, in a word, all who desire something 
and cannot obtain it, are prone to anger and easily 
excited, especially against those who make light of 
their present condition ; for instance, the sick man 
is easily provoked in regard to his illness,* the 
necessitous in regard to his poverty, the warrior in 
regard to warlike affairs, the lover in regard to love- 
affairs, and so with all the rest; for the passion ® 
present in his mind in each case paves the way for 
his anger. Again, men are angry when the event 
is contrary to their expectation, for the more un- 
expected a thing is, the more it pains ; just as they 
are overjoyed if, contrary to expectation, what they 
desire comes to pass. From this it is obvious what 
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1 év robrots is bracketed by Spengel: Cope explains it as 
“in those particular things” (philosophy, personal beauty, 
and the like). 





2 edivyro refers grammatically to diadéces and jrrKlat 
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are the seasons, times, states of mind, and conditions 
of age in which we are easily moved @ to anger ; and 
what are the various times, places, and reasons, 
which make us more prone to anger in proportion 
as we are subject to their influence. 

Such then are the dispositions of those who are 
easily roused to anger. As to the objects of their 
anger, men are angry with those who ridicule, mock, 
and scoff at them, for this is an insult. And with 
those who injure them in ways that are indications 
of insult. But these acts must be of such a kind 
that they are neither retaliatory nor advantageous 
to those who commit them; for if they are, they 
then appear due to gratuitous insult. And men 
are angry with those who speak ill of or despise 
things which they themselves consider of the greatest 
importance ; for instance, if a man speaks con- 
temptuously of philosophy or of personal beauty in 
the presence of those who pride themselves upon 
them; and so in all other cases. But they are far 
more angry if they suspect that they do not possess 
these qualities, either not at all, or not to any great 
extent, or when others do not think they possess 
them. For when they feel strongly that they do 
possess those qualities which are the subject of 
mockery, they pay no heed to it. And they are 
more angry with those who are their friends than 
with those who are not, for they think that they 
have a right to be treated well by them rather than 
ill. And they are angry with those who have been 
in the habit of honouring and treating them with 
respect, if they no longer behave so towards them ; 
for they think that they are being treated with con- 
tempt by them, otherwise they would treat them as 
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2 Plexippus was the uncle of Meleager. The allusion is 
obscure. It may refer to Meleager giving the skin of the 
Calydonian boar to Atalanta, which his uncle wanted. One 
of Antiphon’s tragedies was named Meleager (1.G.F. p. 792). 

® Literally, ‘for the things which (=the persons whom) 
one respects, do not escape notice.” 
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before. And with those who do not return their 
kindnesses nor requite them in full; and with those 
who oppose them, if they are inferiors ; for all such 
appear to treat them with contempt, the latter as if 
they regarded them as inferiors, the former as if 
they had received kindnesses from inferiors. 

And they are more angry with those who are of 
no account, if they slight them ; for anger at a slight 
was assumed to be felt at those who ought not to 
behave in such a manner; for inferiors ought not 
to slight their superiors. And they are angry with 
friends, if they neither speak well of nor treat them 
well, and in an even greater degree, if they do the 
opposite. And if they fail to perceive that they 
want something from them, as Plexippus ¢ in Anti- 
phon’s tragedy reproached Meleager ; for failure to 
perceive this is a sign of slight ; since, when we care 
for people, these things are noticed.? And they are 
angry with those who rejoice, or in a general way 
are cheerful when they are unfortunate ; for this is 
an indication of enmity or slight. And with those 
who do not care if they pain them ; whence they are 
angry with those who bring bad news. And with 
those who listen to the tale of their faults, or look 
on them with indifference, for they resemble slighters 
or enemies ; for friends sympathize and all men are 
pained to see their own faults exposed.© And further, 
with those who slight them before five classes of 
persons: namely, their rivals, those whom they admire, 
those by whom they would like to be admired, those 
whom they respect, or those who respect them ; 
when anyone slights them before these, their anger is 


¢ The real friend, therefore, would feel as much pain as 
the other whose faults are exposed. 
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@ Cope translates “rulers and governors’?; but can 
dpxectac be used in a middle sense ? 

» To avoid the apparent tautology (§ 17), Roemer (Rhein. 
Mus. xxxix. p. 503) boldly conjectures xaipev: “ not to 
return another’s greeting.” 
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greater. They are also angry with those who slight 
such persons as it would be disgraceful for them not 
to defend, for instance, parents, children, wives, and - ’ 
dependents. And with those who are ungrateful,? 
for the slight is contrary to all sense of obligation. 
And with those who employ irony, when they them- 
selves are in earnest; for irony shows contempt. 
And with those who do good to others, but not to 
them; for not to think them worthy of what they 
bestow upon all others also shows contempt. Forget- 
fulness also is a cause of anger, such as forgetting 
names, although it is a mere trifle, since even for- 
getfulness seems a sign of slight; for it is caused by 
indifferenee, and indifferenee is a slight. We have 
thus stated at one and the same time the frame of 
mind and the reasons which make men angry, and 
the objects of their anger. It is evident then that 
it will be necessary for the speaker, by his eloquence, 
to put the hearers into the frame of mind of those 
who are inelined to anger, and to show that his 
opponents are responsible for things which rouse 
men to anger and are people of the kind with whom 
men are angry. 

8. And since becoming angry is the opposite of 
becoming mild, and anger of mildness, we must 
determine the state of mind which makes men mild, 
towards whom they become mild, and the reasons 
which make them so. Let us then define making 
mild as the quieting and appeasing of anger. If 
then men are angry with those who slight them, and 
slight is voluntary, it is evident that they are mild 
towards those who do none of these things, or do 
them involuntarily, or at least appear to be such; and 
towards those who intended the opposite of what 
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2 ékarlvyys 8 'Odvota tov xives brAaKduwpoc' | of per KExdi- 
hace érédpapoy* avrap ‘Odveceds | tfero Kxepdoatvy (Odyssey, 
xiv. 2 29-31). 

> ‘That is, greater than their present disservices. 
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they have done, and all who behave in the same way 
to themselves, for no one is likely to slight himself. 
And towards those who admit and are sorry for a 
slight ; for finding as it were satisfaction in the pain 
the offenders feel at what they have done, men 
cease to be angry. Lvidence of this may be seen in 
the punishment of slaves; for we punish more 
severely those who contradict us and deny their 
offence, but cease to be angry with those who admit 
that they are justly punished. The reason is that 
to deny what is evident is disrespect, and disrespect 
is slight and contempt; anyhow, we show no 
respect for those for whom we entertain a profound 
contempt. Men also are mild towards those who 
humble themselves before them and do not contradict 
them, for they seem to recognize that they are 
inferior ; now, those who are inferior are afraid, and 
no one who is afraid slights another. Even the be- 
haviour of dogs proves that anger ceases towards 
those who humble themselves, for they do not bite 
those who sit down. And men are mild towards 
those who are serious with them when they are 
serious, for they think they are being treated 
seriously, not with contempt. And towards those 
who have rendered them greater services.6 And 
towards those who want something and deprecate 
their anger, for they are humbler. And towards 
those who refrain from insulting, mocking, or slight- 
ing anyone, or any virtuous man, or those who 
resemble themselves. And generally speaking, one 
can determine the reasons that make for mildness 
by their opposites. Thus, men are mild towards 
those whom they fear or respect, as long as they feel 
so towards them, for it is impossible to be afraid and 
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* They regard the disrespectful treatment as merely a 
temporary lapse. 

» whypwors: lit. “ filling up.” The reference may be to the 
* fulfilment of one’s desires, or to ‘ repletion’ in the 
matter of food (L. and S.), which seems less likely; ‘in 
fulness of content” (Jebb). 

¢ Opponent of Demosthenes, and one of the pro-Mace- 
donian party. Impeached for his share in the disastrous 
“ Peace of Philocrates,” he went into exile and was con- 
demned to death during his absence. 

4 Ergophilus failed in an attack on Cotys, king of Thrace, 
while Callisthenes concluded a premature peace with 
Perdiceas, king of Macedonia. 
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angry at the same time. And against those who 
have acted in anger they either feel no anger or in 
a less degree, for they do not seem to have acted 
from a desire to slight. For no one slights another 
when angry, since slight is free from pain, but anger 
is accompanied by it. And men are not angry with 
those who usually show respect for them.* 

It is also evident that those are mild whose con- 
dition is contrary to that which excites anger, as 
when laughing, in sport, at a feast, in prosperity, in 
success, in abundance,” and, in general, in freedom 
from pain, in pleasure which does not imply insult, 
or in virtuous hope. Further, those whose anger is 
of long standing and not in its full flush, for time 
appeases anger. Again, vengeance previously taken 
upon one person appeases anger against another, 
even though it be greater. Wherefore Philocrates,° 
when someone asked him why he did not justify 
himself when the people were angry with him, made 
the judicious reply, “ Not yet.” “ When then?” 
““ When I see someone accused of the same offence ”’ ; 
for men grow mild when they have exhausted their 
anger upon another, as happened in the case of 
Ergophilus.? For although the Athenians were more 
indignant with him than with Callisthenes, they 
acquitted him, because they had condemned Calli- 
crates to death on the previous day. Men also 
grow mild towards those whom they pity’; and if 
an offender has suffered greater evil than those 


¢ Another reading is éav @\wo., “if they have convicted 
him.” This is adopted by Roemer, who refers to Plato, 
Republic, 558 a, where, in speaking of the freedom allowed 
to all who live under a democracy, it is remarked that, even 
if a man is convicted by a court of justice, he takes no heed 
of the sentence, which is very often not enforced. 
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@ Therefore, if you think that a man will never learn who 
took vengeance on him, you will be less eruel; for anger is 
personal, and so Odysseus, beeause he was angry, inflicted 
a savage punishment, and wished Polyphemus to know it. 

id Odyssey, ix. 504. 

¢ Or, ‘tas if Odysseus would not have considered himself 
avenged, had P. remained ignorant . a 

4 Or, “with any who ean no longer fee] their anger.” 
Cope translates: ‘with all the rest (besides those actually 
within reach) who are out of sight.” 
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who are angry would have inflicted, for they have an 
idea that they have as it were obtained reparation. 
And if they think that they themselves are wrong 
and deserve what they suffer, for anger is not aroused 
against what is just; they no longer think that they 
are being treated otherwise than they should be, 
which, as we have said, is the essence of anger. 
Wherefore we should inflict a preliminary verbal 
chastisement, for cven slaves are less indignant at 
punishment of this kind. And men are milder if 
they think that those punished will never know 
that the punishment comes from them in requital for 
their own wrongs; for anger has to do with the 
individual, as is clear from our definition.?. Whercfore 
it is justly said by the poet: 
Tell him that it is Odysseus, sacker of cities,® 


as if Polyphemus would not have been punished,° 
had he remained ignorant who had blinded him and 
for what. So that men are not angry either with 
any others who cannot know who punishes them,? or 
with the dead, since they have paid the last penalty 
and can feel neither pain nor anything else, which 
is the aim of those who are angry.’ So then, in 
regard to Hector, Homer, when desirous of restrain- 
ing the anger of Achilles against a dead man, well 
says: 
For it is senseless clay that he outrages in his wrath.’ 

It is evident, then, that men must have recourse to 
these topics when they desire to appease their 
audience, putting them into the frame of mind 


¢ To make the offender feel pain as part of the punish- 
ment. 
t Iliad, xxiv. 54. 
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4 pidety may be cone “to love ” or ‘to like’; giXia 
by “love,” “liking,” or “ friendship”; for @/\os “friend ” 
alone is suitable. For the two meanings ep. the use of aimer 
in french, and lieben in German. 
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required and representing those with whom they are 
angry as either formidable or deserving of respeet, 
or as having rendered them great services, or aeted 
involuntarily, or as exeeedingly grieved at what they 
have done. 

4. Let us now state who are the persons that men 
love # or hate, and why, after we have defined love 
and loving. Let loving, then, be defined as wishing ~ 
for anyone the things which we believe to be good, 
for his sake but not for our own, and procuring them 
for him as far as lies in our power. A friend is one 
who loves and is loved in return, and those who think 
their relationship is of this character consider them- 
selves friends, This being granted, it necessarily 
follows that he is a friend who shares our joy in 
good fortune and our sorrow in affliction, for our own 
sake and not for any other reason. For all men 
rejoice when what they desire comes to pass and 
are pained when the contrary happens, so that pain 
and pleasure are indications of their wish. And 
those are friends who have the same ideas of good 
and bad, and love and hate the same persons, since 
they necessarily wish the same things; wherefore 
one who wishes for another what he wishes for 
himself seems to be the other’s friend. 

We also like those who have done good either to 
us or to those whom we hold dear, if the services 
are important, or are cordially rendered, or under 
certain circumstances, and for our sake only ; and 
all those whom we think desirous of doing us good. 
And those who are friends of our friends and who 
like those whom we like, and those who are liked by 
those who are liked by us ; and those whose enemies 
are ours, those who hate those whom we ourselves 
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* Aristotle’s opinion of husbandry, in which tillage and 
planting, keeping of bees, fish, and fowl were included, was 
not nearly so favourable as that of Xenophon in his 
Occonomicus. In two lists of the clements of a State given 
in the Politics, it comes first at the head of the lower 
occupations. In its favour it is said that it forms the best 
material of a rural democracy, furnishes good sailors, a 
healthy body of men, not money-grabbers like merchants 
and tradesmen, and does not make men unfit to bear arms. 
On the other hand, it claiins so much of a man’s time that 
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hate, and those who are hated by those who are 
hated by us ; for all such persons have the same idea 
as ourselves of what is good, so that they wish what 
is good for us, which, as we said, is the characteristic 
of a friend. Further, we like those who are ready 
to help others in the matter of money or personal 
safety ; wherefore men honour those who are liberal 
and courageous and just. And such we consider 
those who do not live upon others; the sort of men 
who live by their exertions, and among them 
agriculturists, and, beyond all others, those who 
work with their own hands.“ And the self-controlled, 
because they arc not likely to commit injustice ; 
and those who are not busybodies, for the same 
reason. And those with whom we wish to be 
friends, if they also seem to wish it; such are those 
who excel in virtue and enjoy a good reputation, 
either generally, or amongst the best, or amongst 
those who are admired by us or by whom we are 
admired.? Further, those who are agreeable to 
live or spend the time with; such are those who 
are good-tempered and not given to earping at our 
errors, neither quarrelsome nor contentious, for all 
such persons are pugnacious, and the wishes of 
the pugnacious appear to be opposed to ours. _ 
he is unable to devote proper attention to political duties, 
and should be excluded from holding office. He further 
says that husbandmen, if possible, should be slaves (neither 
of the same race nor hot- -tempered, for they will work better 
and are less likely to revolt); or, as the next best alternative, 
barbarians or serfs. The favourable view taken by Aristotle 
here and in the Qcconomics (probably not his) dees not 
agree with that put forward in the Politics. 
® Spengel reads 7) év ols @auudfovcw atroé and brackets [4 


év Tots Oavuavouevors bd’ atrév]. dracw, Bedrricros, and ois 
will then all be neuter. 
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USpengel reads 7@ watoat cal rG brropetvac (from A°). 

Roemer (Rhein. Mus. xxxix. p. 504) supports this, on the 


ground that rwéd¢ew implies gross abuse, and wonld hardly 
be spoken of as ¢uped@s cxwrrew. 
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And those are liked who are clever at making or 
taking a joke, for cach has the same end in view as 
his neighbour, being able to take a joke and return 
it in good taste. And those who praise our good 
qualities, especially those which we ourselves are 
afraid we do not possess; those who are neat in 
their personal appearance and dress, and clean-living ; 
those who do not make our errors or the benefits 
they have conferred a matter of reproach, for both 
these are inclined to be censorious ; those who bear 
no malice and do not cherish the memory of their 
wrongs, but are easily appeased; for we think that 
they will be to ourselves such as we suppose them 
to be to others ; and those who are neither given 
to slander, or eager to know the faults of their neigh- 
bours nor our own, but only the good qualities ; for 
this is the way in which the good man acts. And 
those who do not oppose us when we are angry or 
occupied, for such persons are pugnacious ; and 
those who show any good feeling towards us ; for 
instance, if they admire us, think us good men, and 
take pleasure in our company, especially those who 
are so disposed towards us in regard to things for 
which we particularly desire to be either admired or 
to be thought worthy or agreeable. And we like 
those who resemble us and have the same tastes, 
provided their interests do not clash with ours and 
that they do not gain their living in the same way ; 
for then it becomes a case of 


Potter [being jealous] of potter.* 


And those who desire the same things, provided it is 
possible for us to share them ; otherwise the same 


@ Two of a trade never agree (Hesiod, Works and Days, 25). 
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« Those with whonr we are ambitious of entering into 
competition ‘¢in the race for distinction (Cope). There is 
no unfriendliness, whereas envy produces it. 

oA parenthetical remark. Aristotle explains that he is 
not thinking of merely conventional faults; if, then, one 
who és ashamed of these is no friend, then one who is not... 
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thing would happen again. And those with whom 
we are on such terms that we do not blush before 
them for faults merely condemned by public opinion, 
provided that this is not due to contempt; and 
those before whom we do blush for faults that are 
really bad. And those whose rivals we are,* or by 
whom we wish to be emulated, but not envied,—these 
we either like or wish to be friends with them. And 
those whom we are ready to assist in obtaining what 
is good, provided greater evil does not result for 
ourselves. And those who show equal fondness for 
friends, whether absent or present; wherefore all 
men like those who show such feeling for the dead. 
Ina word, men like those who are strongly attached 
to their friends and do not leave them in the lurch ; 
for among good men they chiefly like those who are 
good friends. And those who do not dissemble with 
them ; such are those who do not fear to mention 
even their faults. (For, as we have said, before friends 
we do not blush for faults merely condemned by public 
opinion ; if then he who blushes for such faults is 
not a friend, he who does not is likely to be one).® 
And men like those who are not formidable, and in 
whom they have confidence ; for no one likes one 
whom he fears. Companionship, intimacy, kinship, . 
and similar relations are species of friendship. 
Things that create friendship are doing a favour, 
and doing it unasked, and not making it public after 
doing it; for then it seems to have been rendered for 
the sake of the friend, and not for any other reason. 
As for enmity and hatred, it is evident that they 
must be examined in the light of their contraries. 
The causes which produce enmity are anger, spite- 
fulness, slander. Anger arises from acts committed 
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@ }le wishes to see and know the result of the measures 
taken against those with whom he is angry. Or, it may 
mean that he wishes the object of his anger to feel his wrath, 
and to know by whom, and for what, he is punished. 
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against us, enmity even from those that are not; for 
if we imagine a man to be of such and such a char- 
acter, we hate him. Anger has always an individual 
as its object, for instance Callias or Socrates, whereas 
hatred applies to classes; for instance, every one 
hates a thief or informer. Anger is curable by time, 
hatred not ; the aim of anger is pain, of hatred evil ; 
for the angry man wishes to see what happens ; @ 
to one who hates it does not matter. Now, the 
things which cause pain are all perceptible, while 
things which are especially bad, such as injustice or 
folly, are least perceptible ; for the presence of vice 
causes no pain. Anger is accompanied by pain, but 
hatred not ; for he who is angry suffers pain, but he 
who hates does not. One who is angry might feel 
compassion in many cases, but one who hates, never ; 
for the former wishes that the object of his anger 
should suffer in his turn, the latter, that he should 
perish. It is evident, then, from what we have just 
said, that it is possible to prove that men are enemies 
or friends, or to make them such if they are not; to 
refute those who pretend that they are,and when they 
oppose us through anger or enmity, to bring them 
over to whichever side may be preferred. The things 
and persons that men fear and in what frame of mind, 
will be evident from the following considerations. 

5. Let fear be defined as a painful or troubled 
fecling caused by the impression of an imminent 
evil that causes destruction or pain ; for men do not 
fear all evils, for instance, becoming unjust or slow- 
witted, but only such as involve great pain or de- 
struction, and only if they appear to be not far off 
but near at hand and threatening, for men do not 
fear things that are very remote ; all know that they 
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® By the definitions of anger and hatred. 
> And therefore, having the inclination to be unjust, if he 
has the power, he will be § SO. 
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have to die, but as death is not near at hand, they 
are indifferent. If then this is fear, all things must 
be fearful that appear to have great power of de- 
stroying or inflicting injuries that tend to produce 
great pain. That is why even the signs of such 
misfortunes are fearful, for the fearful thing itself 
appears to be near at hand, and danger is the 
approach of anything fearful. Such signs are the 
enmity and anger of those able to injure us in any 
way; for it is evident that they have the wish,* so 
that they are not far from doing so. And injustice 
possessed of power is fearful, for the unjust man is 
unjust through deliberate inclination.o And out- 
raged virtue when it has power, for it is evident 
that it always desires satisfaction, whenever it is 
outraged, and now it has the power. And fear felt by 
those able to injure us in any way, for such as these 
also must be ready to act. And since most men are 
rather bad than good and the slaves of gain and 
cowardly in time of danger, being at the mercy of 
another is generally fearful, so that one who has 
committed a crime has reason to fear his accomplices 
as likely to denounce or leave him in the lurch. 
And those who are able to ill-treat others are to be 
feared by those who can be so treated; for as a 
rule men do wrong whenever they can. Those who 
have been, or think they are being, wronged, are also 
to be feared, for they are ever on the look out for 
an opportunity. And those who have committed 
some wrong, when they have the power, since they 
are afraid of retaliation, which was assumed to be 
something to be feared. And those who are our 
rivals for the same things, whenever it is impossible 
to share them, for men are always contending with 
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® Or simply, “near... far from us.” 
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such persons. And those who are feared by those 
who are stronger than we are, for they would be 
better able to injure us, if they eould injure those 
stronger than ourselves ; and those whom those who 
are stronger than ourselves are afraid of, for the 
same reason. And those who have overthrown those 
who are stronger than us and those who attack those 
who are weaker, for they are either already to be 
feared, or will be, when they have grown stronger. 
And among those whom we have wronged, or are 
our enemies or rivals, we should fear not the hot- 
tempered or outspoken, but those who are mild, 
dissemblers, and thorough rascals ; for it is uncertain 
whether they are on the point of acting, so that one 
never knows whether they are far from it.¢ All 
things that are to be feared are more so when, after 
an error has onee been committed, it is impossible 
to repair it, either because it is absolutely impossible, 
or no longer in our power, but in that of our op- 
ponents ; also when there is no possibility of help or 
it is not easy to obtain. In a word, all things are to be 
feared which, when they happen, or are on the point 
of happening, to others, excite compassion. ‘These 
are, so to say, nearly all the most important things 
Ww hick are to be feared and which men fear. Let us 
now state the frame of mind which leads men to fear. 
If then fear is aceompanied by the expectation 
that we are going to suffer some fatal misfortune, it 
is evident that none of those who think that they 
will suffer nothing at all is afraid either of those 
things which he does not think will happen to him, 
or of those from whom he does not expect them, or 
at a time when he does not think them likely to 
happen. It therefore needs be that those who think 
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they are likely to suffer anything should be afraid, 
either of the persons at whose hands they expect it, 
or of certain things, and at certain times. Those 
who either are, or seem to be, highly prosperous do 
not think they are likely to suffer anything ; where- 
fore they are insolent, contemptuous, and rash, and 
what makes them such is wealth, strength, a number 
of friends, power. It is the same with those who 
think that they have already suffered all possible ills 
and are coldly indifferent to the future, like those 
who are being beaten to death ; for it is a necessary 
incentive to fear that there should remain some hope 
of being saved from the cause of their distress. A 
sign of this is that fear makes men deliberate, 
whereas no one deliberates about things that are 
hopeless. So that whenever it is preferable that the 
_audienee should feel afraid, it is necessary to make 
them think they are likely to suffer, by reminding 
them that others greater than they have suffered, 
and showing that their equals are suffering or have 
suffered, and that at the hands of those from whom 
they did not expeet it, in such a manner and at 
times when they did not think it likely. 

Now, since we have made elear what fear and 
| fearful things are, and the frame of mind in each 
case which makes men fear, one ean sce from this 
what eonfidence is, what are the things that give it, 
and the frame of mind of those who possess it ; for 
confidence is the contrary of fear and that which 
gives eonfidence of that which causes fear, so that 
the hope of what is salutary is accompanied by an 
impression that it is quite near at hand, while the 
things to be feared are either non-existent or far off. 
Confidence is inspired by the remoteness of fearful 
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@ 54 ceria or some olher word instead of 7a Japparéa 
would be expected, to avoid the tautology. The fact of 
remoteness inspires confidence, because we do not expect 
fearful things to happen; while salutary things inspire it if 
near at hand, becatise we expect them to happen. 
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things, or by the nearness of things that justify it. 
If remedies are possible, if there are means of help, 
either great or numerous, or both ; if we have neither 
committed nor suffered wrong ; if we have no rivals 
at all, or only such as are powerless, or, if they have 
power, are our friends, or have either done us good 
or have received it from us; if those whose interests 
are the same as ours are more numerous, or stronger, 
or both. We feel confidence in the following states 
of mind : if we believe that we have often succeeded 
and have not suffered, or if we have often been in 
danger and eseaped it ; for men are unaffected by 
fear in two ways, either because they have never 
been tested or have means of help; thus, in dangers 
at sea, those who have never experienced a storm 
and those who have means of help as the result of 
experience have confidenee as to the future. We are 
also reassured, when a thing does not inspire fear 
in our equals, our inferiors, or those to whom we 
think ourselves superior; and we think ourselves 
superior to those whom we have conquered, either 
themselves or their superiors or equals. And if we 
think we possess more or more considerable advan- 
tages, such as make their possessors formidable ; such 
are abundance of money, strength of body, friends, 
territory, military equipments, either all or the most 
important. And if we have never done wrong to 
anyone, or only to a few, or not to such as are to be 
feared ; and, generally, if it is well with us in regard 
to the gods, especially as to intimations from signs 
and oracles, and everything else of the kind; for 
anger inspires confidenee, and it is the wrong that we 
suffer and not that whieh we infliet upon others that 
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@ Tt is assumed that the gods will be on our side if we have 
suffered wrong ; suffering wrong rouses anger and at the same 
time inspires confidence, if our relations with the gods are 
such that we feel we can rely upon them for assistance. 
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causes anger, and the gods are supposed to assist 
those who are wronged. Lastly, we feel confidence 
when, at the beginning of any undertaking, we do 
not expect disaster either in the present or future, 
or hope for success. Such are the things that inspire 
fear or confidence. 

6. What are the things of which men are ashamed 
or the contrary, and before whom, and in what frame 
of mind, will be clear from the following considcra- 
tions. Let shame then be defined as a kind of pain 
or uneasiness in respect of misdeeds, past, present, 
or future, which seem to tend to bring dishonour ; 
and shamelessness as contempt and indifference in 
regard to these same things. If this definition of 
shame is correct, it follows that we are ashamed of 
all such misdeeds as seem to be disgraceful, either 
for ourselves or for those whom we care for. Such 
are all those that are due to vice, such as throwing 
away one’s shield or taking to flight, for this is due 
to cowardice ; or withholding a deposit, for this is 
due to injustice. And illicit relations with any per- 
sons, at forbidden places or times, for this is due to 
licentiousness. And making profit out of what is 
petty or disgraceful, or out of the weak, such as the 
indigent or dead ; whence the proverb, “‘ to rob even 
a corpse,” for this is due to base love of gain and 
stinginess. And to refuse assistance in moncy 
matters when we are able to render it, or to give 
less than we can; to accept assistance from those 
less able to afford it than ourselves ; to borrow when 
anyone seems likely to ask for a loan, to ask for a 
loan from one who wants his money back, and asking 
for repayment from one who wants to borrow ; to 
praise in order to seem to be asking for a loan, and 
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when you have failed to obtain it to keep on asking ; 
for all these are signs of stinginess. And to praise 
people when they are present, to overpraise their 
good qualities and to palliate the bad, to show ex- 
cessive grief at another’s grief when present, and all 
similar actions ; for they are signs of flattery. 

And not to submit to toils, which those put up 
with who are older or live luxuriously or hold higher 
positions, or, generally speaking, are less fitted to 
do so; for all these are signs of effeminacy. To 
accept favours from another sata often, and then to 
throw them in his teeth; for all these things are 
signs of littleness and abasement of soul. And to 
speak at great length about oneself and to make all 
kinds of professions, and to take the credit for what 
another has done ; foe this is a sign of boastfulness, 
Similarly, in regard to each of all the other vices of 
character, the acts resulting from them, their signs, 
and the things which resemble them, all these are 
disgraceful, and should make us ashamed. It is also 
shameful not to have a share in the honourable 
things which all men, or all who resemble us, or the 
majority of them, have a share in. By those who 
resemble us I mean those of the same race, of the 
same city, of the same age, of the same family, and, 
generally speaking, those who are on an equality ; 
for then it is disgraceful not to have a share, for 
instance, in education and other things, to the same 
extent. All these things are the more disgraceful, 
if the fault appears to be our own; for they are at 
once seen to be due rather to natural depravity if 
we ourselves are the cause of past, present, or future 
defects. And we are ashamed when we suffer or 
have suffered or are likely to suffer things which tend 
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2 Euripides, Cresphontes: aliws ev dp@adpoior ylyverat, 
réxvov (T.G.F. frag. 457). 
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to ignominy and reproach; such are prostituting 
one’s person or performing disgraceful actions, in- 
cluding unnatural lust. And of these actions those 
that promote licentiousness are disgraceful, whether 
voluntary or involuntary (the latter being those that 
are done under compulsion), since meek endurance 
and the absence of resistance are the result of 
unmanliness or cowardice. 

These and similar things are those of which men 
are ashamed. And since shame is an impression 
about dishonour, and that for its own sake and not 
for its results; and since no one heeds the opinion 
of others except on account of those who hold it, it 
follows that men feel shame before those whom they 
esteem. Now men esteem those who admire them 
and those whom they admire, those by whom they 
wish to be admired, those whose rivals they are, and 
whose opinion they do not despise. They desire to 
be admired by those, and admire those who possess 
anything good that is greatly esteemed, or from 
whom they urgently require something which it is 
in their power to give, as is the case with lovers. 
And they are rivals of those who are like them ; and 
they give heed to the men of practical wisdom as 
likely to be truthful; such are the older and well 
educated. They are also more ashamed of things 
that are done before their eyes and in broad day- 
light ; whence the proverb, The eyes are the abode 
of shame. That is why they feel more ashamed 
before those who are likely to be always with them 
or who keep watch upon them, because in both cases 
they are under the eyes of others. 

Men are also ashamed before those who are not 
open to the same accusations, for it is evident that 
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@ Jebb translates, ‘‘ who have never seen us break down.” 

» The Greek scholiast says: ‘* Muripides, having been sent 
as ainbassador to the Syracusans, to ask for peace and 
friendship, when they refused said: O Syracusans, if for no 
other reason than that we are just fecling the need of your 
friendship, you ought to respect our admiration.” Nothing 
is known of this cnibassy.  Hyperides has been suggested 
instead of Furipides. 
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their feelings are contrary. And before those who 
are not indulgent towards those who appear to err ; 
for a man is supposed not to reproach others with 
what he does himself, so it is clear that what he 
reproaches them with is what he does not do himself. 
And before those who are fond of gossiping generally ; 
for not to gossip about the fault of another amounts 
to not regarding it as a fault at all. Now those who 
are inclined to gossip are those who have suffered 
wrong, because they always have their eyes upon 
us; and slanderers, because, if they traduce the 
innocent, still more will they traduce the guilty. 
And before those who spend their time in looking 
for their neighbours’ faults, for instance, mockers 
and comic poets; for they are also in a manner 
slanderers and gossips. And before those from whom 
they have never asked anything in vain," for they feel 
as if they were greatly esteemed. For this reason 
they feel ashamed before those who ask them for 
something for the first time, as never yet having lost 
their good opinion. Such are those who have re- 
cently sought their friendship (for they have only 
seen what is best in them, which is the point of the 
answer of Euripides to the Syracusans),’ or old 
acquaintances who know nothing against us. And 
men are ashamed not only of the disgraceful things 
we have spoken of, but also of indications of them, 
for instance, not only of sensual pleasures, but also 
of the indications of them; and not only of doing, 
but also of saying disgraceful things. Similarly, men 
are ashamed not only before those who have been 
mentioned, but also before those who will reveal 
their faults to them, such as their servants or friends. 
In a word, they are not ashamed either before those 
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3 This rendering involves a plural neuter with a plural 
verb. Others take the actions or things in a good sense, 
“ deeds and fortunes, their own or their ancestors, which 


they are likely to disgrace.” 
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whose opinion in regard to the truth they greatly - 
despise—for instanee, no one feels shame before | 
ehildren or animals—or of the same things before 
those who are known to them and those who are 
not; before the former, they are ashamed of things 
that appear really disgraceful, before strangers, of 
those which are only condemned by convention. 
Men are likely to feel shame in the following 
situations ; first, if there are any who are so related 
to them as those before whom we said that they feel 
shame. These, as we pointed out, are those who are 
admired by them or who admire them, or by whom 
they wish to be admired, or from whom they need 
some serviee, which they will not obtain if they lose 
their reputation. These, again, are either persons 
who direetly see what is going on (just as Cydias, 
when haranguing the people about the allotment of 
the territory of Samos, begged the Athenians to 
picture to themselves that the Greeks were standing 
round them and would not only hear, but also see 
what they were going to deeree); or neighbours ; 
or those likely to be aware of what they say or do. 
That is why men do not like, when unfortunate, to 
be seen by those who were once their rivals, for 
rivalry presumes admiration. Men also feel shame 
when they are connected with actions or things which 
entail disgrace,* for whieh either they themselves, or 
their aneestors, or any others with whom they are 
elosely connected are responsible. In a word, men 
feel shame for those whom they themselves respect 5? 
such are those mentioned and those who have any _ 
relation to them, for instanee, whose teachers or 
advisers they have been; similarly, when they are 


> j.e. when they have done anything disgraceful. 
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feel benevolence, is rendering a service to one who needs 
ite 





@ When on an embassy to Syracusc, he was asked by 
Dionysius which was the hest kind of brass. On his replying, 
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in rivalry with others who are like them ; for there 
are many things which they either do or do not do 
owing to the feeling of shame which these men 
inspire. And they are more likely to be ashamed 
when they have to be seen and to associate openly 
with those who are aware of their disgrace. Where- 
fore the tragic poet Antiphon,¢ when he was about 
to be flogged to death by order of Dionysius, seeing 
that those who were to die with him covered their 
faces as they passed through the gates, said, ‘“ Why 
cover your faces? Is it because you are afraid that 
one of the crowd should see you to-morrow?’ Let 
this account of shame suffice ; as for shamelessness, 
it is evident that we shall be able to obtain ample 
knowledge of it from the contrary arguments. 

7. The persons towards whom men feel benevolent,? 
and for what reasons, and in what frame of mind, 
will be clear when we have defined what favour is. 
Let it then be taken to be the feeling in accordance 
with which one who has it is said to render a service 
to one who needs it, not in return for something nor 
in the interest of him who renders it, but in that of 
the recipient. And the favour will be great if the 
recipient is in pressing need, or if the service or the 
times and circumstances are important or difficult, or 
if the benefactor is the only one, or the first who has 
rendered it, or has done so in the highest degree. 
By needs I mean longings, especially for things 
the failure to obtain which is accompanied by pain ; 
such are the desires, for instance, love ; also those 
“that from which the Athenians made their statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton,” Dionysius ordered him to be 
put to death. 

> yapis may mean (1) benevolenee, the feeling which prompts 
a favour ; (2) an actual favour conferred ; (3) gratitude. 
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@ Probably given to a beggar or vagrant who had nothing 
to sleep on. 

> 'That is, should have in view the satisfaction of urgent 
wants and desires (Cope). 

¢ Reading é dre 3 others read ols, ‘‘ by whom.” 

4 ‘dyapiorous : ‘the word generally means ‘ ungrateful,” 
and so Jebb takes it here: ‘and to make men ungrateful. ‘ 

¢ The other five categories in Aristotle’s list are: relation, 
position, possession, activity, passivity. 

‘ Beeause in that ease their motives in rendering the 
greater service eannot be disinterested. 
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which arise in bodily sufferings and dangers, for 
when a man is in pain or danger he desires 
something. That is why those who help a man 
who is poor or an exile, even if the service be 
ever so small, are regarded with favour owing to 
the urgency and occasion of the need; for in- 
stance, the man who gave the mat to another 
in the Lyceum. It is necessary then, if possible, 
that the service should be in the same direction ?; 
if not, that it should apply to cases of similar or 
greater need. 

Since then it is evident on what occasions,° for 
what reasons, and in what frame of mind a feeling 
of benevolence arises, it is clear that we must derive 
our arguments from this—to show that the one side 
either has been, or still is, in such pain or need, and 
that the other has rendered, or is rendering, such a 
service in such a time of need. It is evident also by 
what means it is possible to make out that there is 
no favour at all, or that those who render it are not 
actuated by benevolence 4; for it can either be said 
that they do, or have done so, for their own sake, 
in which case there is no favour ; or that it was mere 
chance ; or that they acted under compulsion ; or that 
they were making a return, not a gift, whether they 
knew it or not ; for in both cases it is an equivalent 
return, so that in this case also there is no favour. 
And the action must be considered in reference to 
all the categories; for if there is a favour it is 
so because of substance, quantity, quality, time, or 
place. And it denotes lack of goodwill, if persons 
have not rendered a smaller service,’ or if they have 
rendered similar, equal, or greater services to our 
enemies ; for it is evident that they do not act for 
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our sake in this case either. Or if the service was in- 
significant, and rendered by one who knew it; for no 
one admits that he has need of what is insignificant. 

8. Let this suffice for benevolence and the opposite. 
We will now state what things and persons excite 
pity, and the state of mind of those who feel it. Let 
pity then be a kind of pain excited by the sight of 
evil, deadly or painful, which befalls one who does 
not deserve it; an evil which one might expect to 
come upon himself or one of his friends, and when 
it seems near. For it is evident that one who is 
likely to feel pity must be such as to think that he, 
or one of his friends, is liable to suffer some evil, and 
such an evil as has been stated in the definition, or 
one similar, or nearly similar. Wherefore neither 
those who are utterly ruined, are capable of pity, 
for they think they have nothing more to suffer, 
since they have exhausted suffering ; nor those who 
think themselves supremely fortunate, who rather 
are insolent. For if they think that all good things 
are theirs, it is clear that they think that they cannot 
possibly suffer evil, and this is one of the good things. 
Now those persons who think they are likely to 
suffer are those who have already suffered and 
escaped ; the advanced in age, by reason of their 
wisdom and experience; and the weak, and those 
who are rather more timid ; and the educated, for 
they reckon rightly ; and those who have parents, 
children, or wives, for these are part of them and 
likely to suffer the evils of which we have spoken ; 
and_those who are not influenced by any courageous 
emotion, such as anger or confidence, for these 
emotions do not take thought of the future; and 
those who are not in a wantonly insolent frame of 
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mind, for they also take no thought of future suffer- 
ing; but it is those who are between the two ex- 
tremes that feel pity. Those who are not in great 
fear ; for those who are panic-stricken are incapable 
of pity, because they are preoceupied with their 
own emotion. And men feel pity if they think that 
some persons are virtuous ; for he who thinks that 
no one is will think that all deserve misfortune. 
And, generally speaking, a man is moved to pity 
when he is so affected that he remembers that such 
evils have happened, or expects that they may 
happen, either to himself or to one of his friends. 

We have stated the frame of mind which leads men 
to pity; and the things which aronse this feeling 
are clearly shown by the definition. They are all 
painful and distressing things that are also destruc- 
tive, and all that are ruinous; and all evils of which 
fortune is the cause, if they are great. Things dis- 
tressing and destructive are various kinds of death, 
personal ill-treatment and injuries, old age, disease, 
and lack of food. The evils for which fortune is 
responsible are lack of friends, or few friends (where- 
fore it is pitiable to be torn away from friends and 
intimates), ugliness, weakness, mutilation; if some 
misfortune comes to pass from a quarter whence one 
might have reasonably expected something good ; 
and if this happens often ; and if good fortune does 
not come until a man has already suffered, as when 
the presents from the Great King were not dispatched 
to Diopithes until he was dead. Those also are to 
be pitied to whom no good has ever accrued, or who 
are unable to enjoy it when it has. 

These and the like things, then, excite pity. The 
persons men pity are those whom they know, pro- 
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@ flerodotus, in. | 1, where the story is told, not of Amasis, 
but of his son Psannnenttus. 

® Jebb renders: “Again men pity when the danger is 

near themselves,” which may mean when they see something 

. terrible happening to others and likely soon to befall them- 
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vided they are not too closely connected with them ; 
for if they are, they feel the same as if they them- 
selves were likely to suffer. his is why Amasis ¢ is 
said not to have wept when his son was led to execu- 
tion, but did weep at the sight of a friend reduced 
to beggary, for the latter excited pity, the former 
terror. The terrible is different from the pitiable, 
for it drives out pity, and often serves to produce 
the opposite feeling. Further, the nearness of the 
terrible makes men pity.’ Men also pity those who 
resemble them in age, character, habits, position, or 
family ; for all such relations make a man more likely 
to think that their misfortune may befall him as 
well. For, in general, here. aye we may ¢ consis 


hand: while those that are past or future, ten Toe 
sand years backwards or forwards, either do not 
excite pity at all or only in a less degree, because 
men neither expect the one nor remember the other, 
it follows that those who contribute to the effect by 
gestures, voice, dress, and dramatic action generally, 
are more pitiable; for they make the evil appear 
close at hand, setting it before our eyes as either 
future or past. And disasters that have just hap- 
pened or are soon about to happen excite more pity 
for the same reason. Pity is also aroused by signs 
and actions, such as the dress of those who have 
suffered, and all such objects, and the words and 
everything else that concerns those who are actually 
suffering, for instance, at the point of death. And 


selves. Wahlen inserts o’ yap before érc: ** For men cease 
to pity when the terrible comes close to themselves.” 
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a“ When fie men, ave are in such erises, are good men’ 
(Jebb). Uf they were not, their misfortune would appear 
deserved. 

*’ The signs and actions, and the demeanour of the 
suiferer. 
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when men show themselves undaunted % at such 
critical times it is specially pitiable ; for all these 
things,’ because they come immediately under our 
observation, increase the feeling of pity, both because 
the sufferer does not seem to deserve his fate, and 
because the suffering is before our eyes. 

9. Now what is called indignation® is the antithesis 
to pity; for the being pained at undeserved good 
fortune is in a manner contrary to being pained at 
undeserved bad fortune and arises from the same 
character. And both emotions show good char- 
acter, for if we sympathize with and pity those who 
suffer undeservedly, we ought to be indignant with 
those who prosper undeservedly ; for that which 
happens beyond a man’s deserts is unjust, wherefore 
we attribute this feeling even to gods. It would 
seem that envy also is similarly opposed to pity, as 
being akin to or identical with indignation, although 
it is really different ; envy also is indeed a disturb- 
ing pain and directed against good fortune, but not 
that of one who does not deserve it, but of one who 
is our equal and like. Now, all who feel envy and 
indignation must have this in common, that they are 
disturbed, not because they think that any harm will 
happen to themselves, but on account of their neigh- 
bour; for it will cease to be indignation and envy, 
but will be fear, if the pain and disturbance arise 
from the idea that harm may come to themselves 
from another’s good fortune. And it is evident that 
these feelings will be accompanied by opposite fecl- 
ings ; for he who is pained at the sight of those who 
are undeservedly unfortunate will rejoice or will at 
least not be pained at the sight of those who are 


© veueoay: ** the nobler brother of envy ” (Nietzsche). 
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@ 'There is justice both in the punishment of the parricide 
and in the deserved good fortune of others. ‘The conclusion 
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deservedly so; for instance, no good man would be 
pained at seeing parricides or assassins punished ; 
we should rather rejoice at their lot, and at that of 
men who are deservedly fortunate ; for both these? 
are just and cause the worthy man to rejoice, because 
he cannot help hoping that what has happened to his 
like may also happen to himself. And all these 
feelings arise from the same character and their 
contraries from the contrary ; for he who is malicious 
is also envious, since, if the envious man is pained 
at another’s possession or acquisition of good fortune, 
he is bound to rejoice at the destruction or non- 
acquisition of the same. Wherefore all these 
emotions are a hindrance to pity, although they 
differ for the reasons stated; so that they are all 
equally useful for preventing any feeling of pity. 

Let us then first speak of indignation, the persons 
with whom men feel indignant, for what reasons, 
and in what frame of mind; and then proceed to 
the rest of the emotions. What we have just said 
will make matters clear. For if indignation is being 
pained at the sight of good fortune that is apparently 
undeserved, in the first place it is clear that it is 
not possible to feel indignation at all good things ; 
for no one will be indignant with a man who is just 
or courageous, or may acquire any virtue (for one 
does not feel pity in the case of opposites of 
those qualities),o but men are indignant at wealth, 
power, in a word, at all the advantages of which 
good men are worthy. [And those who possess natural 
advantages, such as noble birth, beauty, and al] such 
must refer to the latter; if his like is fortunate, he hopes he 
may be. 

> Because it is a man’s own fault, and pity is only felt for 


what is undeserved. 
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‘The first part of the sentence is clear: men are indignant 
eh what good men deserve is possessed by those who are 
not good. The literal translation of the text as it stands is: 
“Men are indignant... at all the advantages of which 
good men and those who possess natural advantages are 
worthy ”?; but this cannot be right, since there is nothing in 
natural advantages to arouse moral indignation, there is no 
question of their being deserved or undeserved. Something 
may have fallen out like **but they will not be indignant 
with those who possess natural advantages.’’ Roemer (/thein. 
Mus. xxxix. p. 504) suggests: ot’ ef ra pices tyovow ayabd 
(understanding venerjoet rovrots). 
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things.|* And since that which is old seems closely 
to resemble that which is natural, it follows that, if 
two parties have the same good, men are more 
indignant with the one who has recently acquired it 
and owes his prosperity to it; for the newly rich 
cause more annoyance than those who have long 
possessed or inherited wealth. The same applies to 
offices of state, power, numerous friends, virtuous ,. 
children, and any other advantages of the kind. And 
if these advantages bring them some other advan- 
tage, men are equally indignant; for in this case 
also the newly rich who attain to office owing to 
their wealth cause more annoyance than those who 
have long been wealthy ; and similarly in all other 
cases of the same kind. The reason is that the 
latter seem to possess what belongs to them, the 
former not; for that which all along shows itself 
in the same light suggests a reality, so that the 
former seem to possess what is not theirs. And since 
every kind of good is not suitable to the first comer, 
but a certain proportion and suitability are necessary 
(as for instance beautiful weapons are not suitable 
to the just but to the courageous man, and dis- 
tinguished marriages not to the newly rich but to 
the nobly born), if a virtuous man does not obtain 
what is suitable to him, we feel indignant. Similarly, 
if the inferior contends with the superior, especially 
among those engaged in the same pursuit,—whence 
the saying of the poet, 


> Soxety is a stronger word than ¢aiveo@a, indicating an 
intellectual operation as opposed to an impression received 
through the senses. ‘The idea is that where anything has 
been so long in a person’s possession, it has come to be 
regarded as his by right. 
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* Iliad, xi. 542. Only the first verse is given in the 
reccived text of Homer; the second is not found in any of 
the mss. The referenee is to Cebriones, a son of Priam slain 
by Patroclus. 

> It has been suggested to insert 4) before rvyxdvwot: ** if, 
although virtuous and worthy, they do not happen to possess 
such advantages.” 
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He avoided battle with Ajax, son of Telamon,* for Zeus 
was indignant with him, when he would fight with a better 
man 3 


or, if the pursuit is not the same, wherever the inferior 
contends with the superior in anything whatever, as 
for instance, the musician with the just man; for 
justice is better than music. 

From this it is clear, then, with whom men are 
indignant and for what reasons; they are these or 
of such a kind. Men are prone to indignation, first, 
if they happen to deserve or possess the greatest 
advantages, for it is not just that those who do not 
resemble them should be deemed worthy of the same 
advantages ; secondly, if they happen to be virtuous 
and worthy,? for they both judge correctly and hate 
what is unjust. And those who are ambitious and 
long for certain positions, especially if they are those 
which others, although unworthy, have obtained.’ 
And, in general, those who think themselves worthy 
of advantages of which they consider others un- 
worthy, are inclined to be indignant with the latter 
and because of these advantages. This is why the 
servile and worthless and unambitious are not in- 
clined to indignation ; for there is nothing of which 
they think themselves worthy. It is evident from 
this what kind of men they are whose ill fortunes, 
calamities, and lack of success must make us rejoice 
or at least feel no pain; for the opposites are clear 
from what has been said. If then the speaker puts 
the judges into such a frame of mind and proves 
that those who claim our pity (and the reasons why 
they do so) are unworthy to obtain it and deserve 


¢ Or, “ of which others happen to be unworthy.” 
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2 Tf some one else possesses the one thing which they think 
necessary to complete their happiness. they are envious of 
him, because they consider it ought to be theirs. 
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that it should be refused them, then pity will be 
impossible. 

10. It is equally clear for what reason, and of 
whom, and in what frame of mind, men are envious, 
if envy is a kind of pain at the sight of good fortune 
in regard to the goods mentioned; in the case of 
those like themselves; and not for the sake of a 
man getting anything, but because of others possess- 
ing it. For those men will be envious who have, or 
seem to have, others “like” them. I mean like in _. 
birth, relationship, age, moral habit, reputation, and 
possessions. And those will be envious who possess all 
but one of these advantages %; that is why those who 
attempt great things and succeed are envious, because 
they think that every one is trying to deprive them 
of their own. And those who are honoured for some 
special reason, especially for wisdom or happiness. 
And the ambitious are more envious than the un- 
ambitious. And those who are wise in their own 
conceit, for they are ambitious of a reputation for 
wisdom; and, in general, those who wish to be 
distinguished in anything are envious in regard to it. 
And the little-minded, because everything appears 
to them to be great. 

The advantages which excite envy have already 
been stated. Nearly all the actions or possessions 
which make men desire glory or honour and long for 
fame, and the favours of fortune, create envy, 
especially when men long for them themselves, or 
think that they have a right to them, or the possession 
of which makes them slightly superior or slightly 
inferior. 

And it is evident whom men envy, for it has Just 
been stated by implication. They envy those who 
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@ According to the scholiast, from Aeschylus. 

» Two rocks at the east end of the Straits of Gibraltar, 
supposed to be the limit westwards of the ancient world. 

© That is, no one will attempt to compete with them in 
their special branch of study. Roemer reads xal mpds rods 
wepi 7é& Toabra, translated by Jebb as if there were a full 
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are near them in time, place, age, and reputation, 
whence it was said, 


Kinship knows how to envy also ; 4 


and those with whom they are in rivalry, who are 
those just spoken of ; for no man tries to rival those 
who lived ten thousand years ago, or are about to 
be born, or are already dead; nor those who live 
near the Pillars of Hercules;® nor those who, in 
his own opinion or in that of others, are either far 
inferior or superior to him ; and the people and things 
which one envies are on the same footing. And 
since men strive for honour with those who are 
competitors, or rivals in love, in short, with those 
who aim at the same things, they are bound to feel 
most envious of these ; whence the saying, 


Potter [being jealous] of potter.4 


And those who have succeeded with difficulty or have 
failed envy those whose success has been rapid. 
And those whose possessions or successes are a re- 
proach to themselves, and these, too, are those near 
or like them; for it is clear that it is their own 
fault that they do not obtain the same advantage, 
so that this pains and causes envy. And those who 
either have or have acquired what was naturally 
theirs or what they had once acquired ; this is why 
an older man is envious of a younger one. Those 
who have spent much envy those who have only 
spent little to obtain the same thing. And it is 
clear at what things and persons the envious rejoice, 
and in what frame of mind; for, as when they do 


stop at dmepéxew. ‘In like manner we vie with those 
engaged in such or such pursuits.” 
2 ii. 4. 21. 
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2“ The same state of mind which is absent in the painful 
feeling will be present in the joy excited by the opposite 
oecasions,” nieaning that, if one set of cireumstanees pro- 
dnees pain, the opposite will produce | pleasure (Cope). Or, 
omitting ot before gyov7es, “ For in the same frame of 


mind as they are pained (at another's good fortune) they 
will rejoice in the contrary state of things ”’ (at another’s bad 


fortune). 
’ Something like ‘ although they are within their grasp ” 


is needed to complete the sense. 
24.2 
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not. possess certain things, they are pained, so when 
they do possess them, they will rejoice in the opposite 
circumstances.“ So that if the judges are brought 
into that frame of mind, and those who claim their 
pity or any other boon are such as we have stated, 
it is plain that they will not obtain pity from those 
with whom the decision rests. 

11. The frame of mind in which men feel emula- 
tion, what things and persons give rise to it, will be 
clear from the following considerations. Let us 
assume that emulation is a fecling of pain at the 
evident presence of highly valued goods, which are 
possible for us to obtain, in the possession of those 
who naturally resemble us—pain not due to the fact 
that another possesses them, but to the fact that we 
ourselves do not. Emulation therefore is virtuous 
and characteristic of virtuous men, whereas envy is 
base and charactcristic of base men; for the one, 
owing to emulation, fits himself to obtain such goods, 
while the object of the other, owing to envy, is to 
prevent his neighbour possessing them. Necessarily, 
then, those are emulous who hold that they have a 
claim to goods that they do not possess ;® for no 
one claims what seems impossible. Hence the 
young and high-minded are emulous. And so are 
those who possess such advantages as are worthy of 
honourable men, which include wealth, a number of 
friends, positions of office, and all similar things. 
For, believing it their duty to be good, because such 
goods naturally belong to those who are good, they 
strive to preserve them. And those are emulous, 
whom others think worthy of them. Honours ob- 
tained by ancestors, kinsfolk, intimates, nation, or 
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@ Spending one’s money benefits one’s neighbour to a 
certain extent, and beauty is always pleasant to look upon. 
One does not admire anyone because he is in good health, 
so much as because he is handsome. 

» ** Who have many acquaintances or friends ” (Jebb). 

© Noyoypddot means either the oldest Greek historians 
(or rather ‘chroniclers ’’), or the writers of speeches for use 
in the law courts, or of panegyrics. 

4 xai éri rotros. According to Cope, an unnecessary 
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city make men emulous in regard to such honours ; for 
they think that these honours really belong to them 
and that they are worthy of them. And if highly 
valued goods are the object of emulation, it neces- 
sarily follows that the virtues must be such and all 
things that are useful and beneficial to the rest of 
mankind, for benefactors and virtuous men are 
honoured ; to these we may add all the goods which 
our neighbours can enjoy with us, such as wealth 
and beauty, rather than health.* 

It is also evident who are the objects of emulation ; 
for they are those who possess these or similar 
goods, such as have already been spoken of, for 
instance, courage, wisdom, authority ; for those in 
authority, such as generals, orators, and all who have 
similar powers, can do good to many. And those 
whom many desire to be like, or to be their acquaint- 
ances or friends ;® those whom many or ourselves 
admire ; those who are praised or eulogized either 
by poets or by prose writers.° The opposite char- 
acters we despise ; for contempt is the opposite of 
emulation, and the idea of emulation of the idea of 
contempt. And those who are in a condition which 
makes them emulate, or be emulated by, others, must 
be inclined to despise those persons® (and for that 
reason) who suffer from defects contrary to the 
good things which excite emulation. That is why 
we often despise those who are fortunate, whenever 
their good fortune is not accompanied by highly 
valued goods. ‘The means of producing and destroy- 
parenthetical note (‘‘and on such occasions”’). Jebb refers 
both rov’rwy and rovras to persons: “tend to show contempt 
to or about those who.” The ‘reason’ in the translation 


above is that they suffer from the want of “the highly 
valued goods.” 
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@ The miores Hex is resumed from ii. 1. 8. As the ray 
‘ and @fes have been discussed already, only the ages and 
their character remain. 
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ing the various emotions in men, from which the 
methods of persuasion that concern them are derived, 
have now been stated. 

12. Let us now describe the nature of the char- 
acters of men according to their cmotions, habits, 
ages, and fortunes. By the emotions I mean anger, 
desire, and the like, of which we have already spoken ; 
by habits virtues and vices, of which also we have 
previously spoken, as well as the kind of things men 
individually and deliberately choose and practise. 
The ages are youth, the prime of life, and old age. 
By fortune I mean noble birth, wealth, power, and 
their contraries, and, in general, "good or bad fortune. 

The young, as to character, are ready to desire 
and to carry out what they desire. Of the bodily 
desires they chiefly obey those of sensual pleasure 
and these they are unable to control. Changeable 
in their desires and soon tiring of them, they desire 
with extreme ardour, but soon cool; for their will, 
like the hunger and thirst of the sick, is keen rather 
than strong. They are passionate, hot-tempered, 
and carried away by impulse, and unable to control 
their passion; for owing to their ambition they 
cannot endure to be slighted, and become indignant 
when they think they are being wronged. They are 
ambitious of honour, but more so of victory; for 
youth desires superiority, and victory is a kind of 
superiority. And their desire for both these is 
greater than their desire for money, to which they 
attach only the slightest value, because they have 
never yet experienced want, as Pittacus° said in 
his pithy remark on Amphiaraus. They are not ill- 


® One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. 
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« Or, “they do not look at things in a bad light, but ina 
good, ee they are not always ready to suspect. 

» Social convention is the only law that they know, and 
they are ashamed if they violate it, because as yet they have 
no idea of higher laws which may command them to do so. 

¢ #Gos “in the widest sense, ineludes all that is habitual 
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natured but simple-natured,? because they have never 
yet witnessed much depravity ; confiding, because 
they have as yet not been often deceived ; full of 
hope, for they are naturally as hot-blooded as those 
who are drunken with wine, and besides they have 
not yet experienced many failures. For the most 
part they live in hope, for hope is concerned with 
the future as memory is with the past. For the 
young the future is long, the past short ; for in the 
morning of life it is not possible for them to re- 
member anything, but they have everything to hope ; 
which makes them easy to deceive, for they readily 
hope. And they are more courageous, for they are 
full of passion and hope, and the former of these 
prevents them fearing, while the latter inspires them 
with confidence, for no one fears when angry, and 
hope of some advantage inspires confidence. And 
they are bashful, for as yet they fail to conceive of 
other things that are noble, but have been educated 
solely by convention.? ‘They are high-minded, for 
they have not yet been humbled by life nor have 
they experienced the force of necessity ; further, 
there is high-mindedness in thinking oneself worthy 
of great things, a feeling which belongs to one who 
is full of hope. 

In their actions, they prefer the noble to the 
useful; their life is guided by their character ° rather 
than by calculation, for the latter aims at the useful, 
virtue at the noble. At this age more than any | 
other they are fond of their friends and companions, ~ 
because they take pleasure in living in company and 
as yet judge nothing by expediency, not even their 


and characteristic; in a limited sense, it expresses the habitual 
temper or disposition ” (Twining). 
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4 One of the Seven Wise Men of Greece. ‘he maxim was 
Myndév dyar, Ne quid nimis, Never go to extremes. 

> Or, “ better than they really are.” 

© One of the Seven Wise Men of Grecee. 
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friends. All their errors are due to excess and 
vehemence and their neglect of the maxim of Chilon,* 
for they do everything to excess, love, hate, and 
everything else, And they think they know every- 
thing, and confidently affirm it, and this is the cause 
of their excess in everything. If they do wrong, it, — 
is duc to insolence, not to wickedness. And they are’ > 
inclined to “pity, because they think all men are 
virtuous and better than themselves®; for they 
measure their neighbours by their own inoffensive- 
ness, so that they think that they suffer undeservedly. 
And they are fond of laughter, and therefore witty ; 
for wit is cultured insolence. Such then is the *¢ 
character of the young. = 
13. Older men and those who have passed their 
prime have in most cases characters opposite to those 
of the young. For, owing to their having lived many 
years and having been more often deceived by 
others or made more mistakes themselves, and since 
most human things turn out badly, they are positive 
about nothing, and in everything they show an 
excessive lack of energy. They always “ think,” 
but “ know” nothing ; and in their hesitation they 
always add “perhaps,” or “maybe”; all their 
statements are of this kind, never unqualified. They 
are malicious; for malice consists in looking upon 
the worse side of everything. Further, they are 
always suspicious owing to mistrust, and mistrustful 
owing to experience. And neither their love nor 
their hatred is strong for the same reasons; but, 
according to the precept of Bias,* they love as if they 
would one day hate, and hate as if they would one 
day love. And they are little-minded, because they 
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have been humbled by life ; for they desire nothing 
great or uncommon, but only the necessaries of life. 
They are not generous, for property is one of these 
necessaries, and at the same time, they know from 
experience how hard it is to get and how easy to 
lose. And they are cowardly and inclined to antici- 
pate evil, for their state of mind is the opposite of 
that of the young; they are chilled, whereas the 
young are hot, so that old age paves the way for 
cowardice, for fear is a kind of chill. And they are 
fond of life, especially in their last days, because 
desire is directed towards that which is absent and 
men especially desire what they lack. And they 
are unduly selfish, for this also is littleness of mind. 
And they live not for the noble, but for the useful, 
more than they ought, because they are selfish ; for 
the useful is a good for the individual, whereas the 
noble is good absolutely. 

And they are rather shameless than modest ; for 
since they do not care for the noble so much as for 
the useful, they pay little attention to what people 
think. And they are little given to hope owing to 
their experience, for things that happen are mostly 
bad and at all events generally turn out for the 
worse, and also owing to their cowardice. They live 
in memory rather than in hope; for the life that 
remains to them is short, but that which is past is 
long, and hope belongs to the future, memory to the 
past. This is the reason of their loquacity ; for they 
are incessantly talking of the past, because they take 
pleasure in recollection. Their outbursts of anger 
are violent, but feeble; of their desires some have 
ceased, while others are weak, so that they neither 
feel them nor act in accordance with them, but only 
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from motives of gain. Hence men of this age are 
regarded as self-controlled, for their desires have slack- 
ened, and they are slaves to gain. In their manner 
of life there is more calculation than moral character, 
for calculation is concerned with that which is useful, 
moral character with virtue. If they commit acts of 
injustice it is due to vice rather than to insolence. 
The old, like the young, are inclined to pity, but 
not for the same reason; the latter show pity from 
humanity, the former from weakness, because they 
think that they are on the point of suffering all kinds 
of misfortunes, and this is one of the reasons that 
incline men to pity. That is why the old are 
querulous, and neither witty nor fond of laughter ; 
for a querulous disposition is the opposite of a love 
of laughter. Such are the characters of the young 
and older men. Wherefore, since all men are willing 
to listen to speeches which harmonize with their 
own character and to speakers who resemble them,? 
it is easy to see what language we must employ so 
that both ourselves and our speeches may appear to 
be of such and such a character. 

14. It is evident that the character of those in the 
prime of life will be the mean between that of the 
other two, if the excess in each case be removed. 
At this age, men are neither over-confident, which 
would show rashness, nor too fearful, but preserving 
a right attitude in regard to both, neither trusting 
nor distrusting all, but judging rather in accordance 
with actual facts. Their rule of conduct is neither 
the noble nor the useful alone, but both at once. 
They are neither parsimonious nor prodigal, but 
preserve the due miean. It is the same in regard to 
passion and desire. Their self-control is combined 
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@ 4.¢, the advantages and distinctions the family possessed 
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with courage and their courage with self-control, 
| whereas in the young and old these qualities are 
found separately ; for the young are courageous but 
without self-control, the old are self-controlled but 
cowardly, Speaking generally, all the advantages 
that youth and old age possess separately, those in 
the prime of life possess combined ; and all cases of 
excess or defect in the other two are replaced by 
due moderation and fitness. ‘The body is most fully | 
developed from thirty to thirty-five years of age, the 
mind at about forty-nine. Let this suffice for youth, 
old age, and the prime of life, and the characters 
which belong to each. 

15. Let us next speak of the goods that are due 
to fortune, all those, at least, which produce certain 
characters in men. A characteristic of noble birth 
is that he who possesses it is more ambitious ; for all 
men, when they start with any good, are accustomed 
j to heap it up, and noble birth is a heritage of 
honour from one’s ancestors. Such men are prone to 
|] look down even upon those who are as important as 
their ancestors, because the same things ® are more 
j honourable and inspire greater vanity when remote 
than when they are recent. The idea of noble birth ,,_ 
refers to excellence of race, that of noble character 
to not degenerating from the family type, a quality 
not as a rule found in those of noble birth, most of 
whom are good for nothing. Jor in the generations 
of men there is a kind of crop as in the fruits of the 
field ; sometimes, if the race is good, for a certain 
period men out of the common are born in it, and 
then it deteriorates. Highly gifted families often 


of old; such distinctions, when possessed by those of later 
date, are less thought of. 
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1391a 7ep yap exovtes daavra Tayad otrw SidKewrac: 
6 yap TrAcbros oiov Tywy Tis THs afias Tay dAAwY, 
2510 paiveras wua dravra eivar adbrod. Kal tpv- 
fepot Kat caddxwres, tpudepol pev did THY Tpudny 
kal TH evderew THs eVdaysovias, carddKwves Se 
Kat adAoikor Sia TO mavras ciwldvar SiatpiBew 
mept TO epdpevov Kat Bavpaldpuevov tx’ adbrdv, 
Kat T@ oleoar Cydodv rods dAdovs & Kat adroi. 
dpa d€ Kai eixdtws Tobro mdcxovaw: modAol yap 
elow of Sedpevor tTaY éexdvTwv. SOev Kai 76 
Uywridou eipynrar wept rHv copdv Kat mAovolwv 
mpos THY yuvatka THY “Iépwvos epoyévny mérepov 
yevésbar Kpetrrov mAovowv 7 coddv: tmAovatov 
eizetv? tods codods yap é¢y dpav éni trais trav 
3 aAovaiwy OAvpats SiatpiBovras. Kal 70 otecbar 
agious elvar dpyew: éyew yap olovra. dv everev 
dpxew akwov. Kal ws ev kedadralw, dvorjrov «d- 
4 8aipovos 700s mAovTov éoriv. siadéper Sé Tots 
vewoTt KeKTnevors Kal tois mdAa Ta On TO 
dmavra pGAdov Kai davrdtepa Ta Kaka exew Tovs 
veottAovTous' Wotep yap amadevaia mAovTou etl 
TO vedrAoutov elvar. Kal ddiKnpata ddiKodow 
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degenerate into maniacs, as, for example, the de- 
scendants of Alcibiades and the elder Dionysius ; 
those that are stable into fools and dullards, like the 
descendants of Cimon, Pericles, and Socrates. 

16. The characters which accompany wealth are 
plain for all to see. The wealthy are insolent and 
arrogant, being mentally affected by the acquisition 
of wealth, for they seem to think that they possess 
all good things ; for wealth is a kind of standard of 
value of everything else, so that everything seems 
purchasable by it. They are luxurious and swaggerers, 
luxurious because of their luxury and the display of 
their prosperity, swaggerers and ill-mannered because 
all men are accustomed to devote their attention to 
what they like and admire, and the rich suppose that 
what they themselves are emulous of is the object 
of all other men’s emulation. At the same time this 
feeling is not unreasonable ; for those who have need 
of the wealthy are many in number. Hence the 
answer of Simonides to the wife of Hiero concerning 
the wise and the rich, when she asked which was 
preferable, to be wise or to be rich. “‘ Rich,’ he 
answered, “‘ for we see the wise spending their time 
at the doors of the rich.” And the rich think they 
are worthy to rule, because they believe they possess 
that which makes them so. In a word, the character 
of the rich man is that of a fool favoured by fortune. 
At the same time there is a difference between the 
character of the newly rich and of those whose wealth 
is of long standing, because the former have the vices 
of wealth in a greater degree and more; for, so 
to say, they have not been educated to the use of 
wealth. Their unjust acts are not due to malice, 


¢ “ What makes power worth having ” (Cope). 
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> , 3 ‘ A bs 1 BS h x 
ob Kakoupyixd, aAAd Ta pev BBpioTixad Ta dé 
aKpateuTiKd, olov eis aikiay Kal povyelav. 

e , \ \ * re \ x 

17. ‘Opoiws S€ Kal epi duvduews oxeddov Ta 

a eS, ue \ 2.3 A a > Led 
mAciora havepa cor HOn Ta pev yap Ta abTa exer 
27 Svvapts TH TAov’TW TA Sé BeATiw: didoTidrepoL 

ze i AY ae BA . , . , * \ wy € ie p 
yap Kat dvdpwodorepoi ciot ta HO of Suvdpevor 

~ la ‘ A kd ed ww oe > t 
Ta&v TAoveiwy bia TO edbicobar Epywy daa e€ovola 

3adrois mpdtrew dia THY Siva. Kal omovda- 

oTikwTepor Sid TO ev errysedcia eivar, dvayKale- 
~ \ / 

4 evar oxorrely Ta. Tepl THY SUvapw. Kal cEepvdTepot 
ead , 

 Bapurepo.- Tove? yap eupaveorépous 7d akiwpa, 

, if A 

5d prerpidlovow: éore bé 4 cepvdrns padany Kal 

evoynpov Baptrys. Kav adicBowv, od pixpaduenral 

elow GAAd peyaddduror. 

¢€ ? ? 4 A ‘ x ~ » , wo 

5 ‘HS cUTUXLa KATA To popia THY etpypLevenv EXEL 
ra On: ets yep Tatra cuvTeivovaw at peyvorae 
Soxodaae eivar edruyxiat, Kat ért els edt exviay Kat 

131bTd KATA TO CHa ayaa wapacKevdler y edrvyia 

6 wAcovenretv. drrepndavdtepor prev ody Kat d- 
AoyioTorepor Oia THY edTuxiay elaiv, é€v 8 dxodov- 

~ s * ~ b) , oe / , > 
fet BéArarov 00s TH edruxia, dtr PiAdbeoi eiar 

1 i * cal 
Kat €xovot mpos 7O Oetdv mws, morevortes bid 

x \ > Ay fad 
Ta ylyvopeva ayala amd ris tUyns. TEpi pev 
otv tav Kal? yAtkiay Kat téynv nOdv elpnrat 

rf nn a 
Ta yap evavtia Tay elpnuévwy ex trav évavtiwv 





* éy éwmedela: “ because they are adininistrators ” (Jebb). 
>The three divisions are noble birth, wealth, and power. 
The meaning is that the highest kinds of good fortune tend 
or converge ‘to these (i.e. to “noble birth, wealth, and power). 
kaTa TH poma might also mean ‘tin part.” Hobbes, in his 
Brief of the Art “of Rhetorick, paraphrases; ** the manners 
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but partly to insolenee, partly to incontinence, which 
tends to make them commit assault and battery and 
adultery. 

17. In regard to power, nearly all the characters 
to which it gives rise are equally clear ; for power, 
compared with wealth, exhibits partly identical, and 
partly superior characteristies. Thus, the powerful 
are more ambitious and more manly in character 
than the rich, since they aim at the performance of 
deeds which their power gives them the opportunity 
of carrying out. And they are more energetic ; for 
being obliged to look after their power, they are 
always on the watch. And they are dignified rather 
than heavily pompous ; for their rank renders them 
more conspicuous, so that they avoid excess ; and 
this dignity is a mild and decent pomposity. And 
their wrongdoings are never petty, but great. 

Good fortune in its divisions ® exhibits charaeters 
corresponding to those which have just been men- 
tioned; for those which appear to be the most 
important kinds of good fortune tend in their direc- 
tion; further, good fortune furnishes advantages 
over others in the blessing of children and bodily ~ 
goods. Now, although men are more arrogant and 
thoughtless owing to good fortune, it is accompanied 
by a most precious quality. Fortunate men stand 
in a certain relation to the divinity and love the 
gods, having confidence in them owing to the bencfits 
they have received from fortune. We have spoken ¢ 
of the characters associated with different ages and 
fortunes ; the opposite characters to those described, 


of men that prosper, are compounded of the manners of the 
nobility, the rich, and those that are in power, for to some of 
these all prosperity appertains.” 
© ii. 19-14; ii, 15-17. 
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ca rs a ‘ 
favepa é€atw, olov mévytos Kal atrvxobs HOos Kat 
nee: 

aD ‘aret ay) Tey mBavav Adyow xXpijows TOs 
Aon éort (wept dv yap lopev Kal Kexpikapey, 
obdev ere det Abyov), gore 8é, dy Te mpos eva Tis 
7@ Adyw xXpwpevos Tmporpemy q dmotpern, olov 
ot vovlerodvres Trovobow  meiBovres (oddev yap 
HrTov KpiTHs 6 eis: dv yap det metaa, obrdés eoTw 
cos anaAas cirrety KpiTns), édv TE mpos dyproPyrotyra 
édv Te mpos bmdbeaow Adyn Ts, opoiws: TO yap 
dye dye xpioba: Kat dvaupetv ravavrTia, 
7pos ad womep dppeoPyrobrra TOV Adyor mrovetran. 
woatTws dé Kal ev Tols emiOeiKTIKOls’ WoTEp yap 
mpos KpiTivy Tov Bewpdov 6 Adyos ovveaTnKer. 
GAws be povos éotw andAds KpLTys év Tots 7oA- 
TiKots ay@ow 6 Ta Cytovpeva Kpivws Ta TE yap 
dppropnrovpeva Cyreira. mOs yer, Kal wept ov 

, font a 
Bovredovrar, mepi b€ trav Kara tas modretas 
204 ~ a ig 
HOav ev rots cupBovdAcutixots elpyrat mpdrepor. 
wore Swwpiopevoy av eln mas Te Kal Sid Tivwy 
rovs Adyous HOiKods Tonréov. 

@ Having dealt with ethical and pathetic proofs, Aristotle 
proceeds to the discussion of topies of enthymemes common 
to all three kinds of Rhetoric. The difficulty in the Greek 
lies in the absenee of a suitable apodosis to the long sentence 
beginning évet 6€ 7 ry midavev. Grammatieally, it might be 
Gare dwwpopévor ay ein, but it by no means follows that “ since 
the employment of persuasive speeches is direeted towards a 
judgement .. . therefore it has been determined how. . . 
we must make our specehes ethical.” Spengel, roperding: 
éwel 52... Povebovrae merely as an enlargement of ii. 1, 2, 
brackets the passage. Cope suggests that something has 
fallen out after BovAetorrar: Since in all the three kinds of 
Rhetorie the objcet is tu secure a judgement, [T have shown 
how to put the judges into a eertain frame of mind in the 
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for instance, of the poor, of the unfortunate, and of 
the weak, are obvious from their opposites. 

18.¢ Now the employment of persuasive speeches 
is directed towards a judgement ; for when a thing 
is known and judged, there is no longer any need of 
argument. And there is judgement, whether a 
speaker addresses himself to a single individual and 
makes use of his speech to exhort or dissuade, as 
those do who give advice or try to persuade, for this 
single individual is equally a Judge, since, speaking 
generally, he who has to be persuaded is a judge ; 
if the speaker is arguing against an opponent or 
against some theory, it is just the same, for it is 
necessary to make use of speech to destroy the 
opposing arguments, against which he speaks as if 
they were the actual opponent; and similarly in 
epideictic speeches, for the speech is put together 
with reference to the spectator as if he were a judge. 
Generally speaking, however, only he who decides 
questions at issue in civil controversies » is a judge 
in the proper sense of the word, for in judicial eases 
the point at issue is the state of the case, in de- 
liberative the subjects of deliberation” We have 
already spoken of the characters of forms of govern- 
ment in treating of deliberative rhetoric, so that it 
has been determined how and by what means we 
must make our speeches conform to those characters. 


discussion of the characters and emotions]. I have also 
spoken of the characters of the forms of government ; so 
that this part of the subjeet need no longer detain us.” Tt 
is generally agreed that we have not the chapter as originally 
arranged, although it is not supposed that any part of it is 
non-Aristotelian (see Cope and note in Jebb’s translation). 

» Both forensic and deliberative. 

¢ Or, “for in both forensic and deliberative arguments the 
issue is the state of the case.” i. 8. 
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om al \ A \ ov A a ~ ‘2 

Eel dé wept exacrov pev yévos tay Adyar 
eTEpov WV TO TéAos, TEepl amdvtwr 8 adbrav elAnppé- 
var dd€a Kal mpotdoets eloiv, €€ dv tas miotess 
dépovor Kat oupBovdAevortes Kal émiderxvipevot 

+ 2 ~ Ww * 3 e ? AY a 
Kal dapdtoPnrotvtes, ere & e& dv 7OiKods Tovds 
Adyous évdéxeTat ToLely, Kal wept ToUTwY SimpioTat, 


hg c ~ a~ ‘ ~ ~ a A 
3 Aocrov qyiv SueAVety wept TOV Kowav: maior yap 


13924 


dvayKatoy Ta mept tod Svvarod Kat ddvvdrov 
mpoaxpnoba. év trois Adyous, Kal Tods pev ws 
€atat tTovs 5é ws yéyove mepdcbae Serxvivar. 
ért dé mept peyéovs Kowdy amdvtwy éotl Ov 
Adoyuv: xp@vra yap wdvrTes TH pecoby Kal avlew 
Kal ovpBovdcdtovres Kal éemawvobvres 7) péyovres 
kal KaTnyopobytes Q daroAoyoupevor. tovTwr Sé 
Svoprabévrwy epi Te evOup ndtv Kowy meipad@pev 
elrretv, el Te €xopev, Kal Tepl TapaderypaTwr, O7ws 
7a Aona Tpoobevres aroddpev tiv e& apyfs mpo- 
Geow. €or 8€ THv Kowdv 76 péev adEew oltkerdrarov 
Tots émidEetKTLKOLS, womep elpyrat, TO 8é yeyovos 
rots Sukavikots (epi TovTwy yap 1 Kplois), TO dé 
duvarov Kal éadpevov Tots oupPovdAeuTiKots. 

19. parov pev ody wept duvaro6 Kai aduvadrou 
Aéywpev. dv 8) totvartiov 7 Suvaroy 7 elvar 7 
yevéoOar, Kal 76 évavtiov Sd€erev av elvar Svvarov: 
otov et duvaroy avOpwmov byacfivat, Kal voojoat 
4 yap atri Sdvapyuis TOv evavtiwv, 7 évaytia. Kal 





2423. » i, 4-8, © 1.93 10-15. 
4j, 9. 40. Amplication is to be understood of the 
exaggeration of both great and small things. It is most 
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Now, since each kind of Rhetoric, as was said,® has 
its own special end, and in regard to all of them we 
have gathered popular opinions and premises whence 
men derive their proofs in deliberative, epideictic, 
and judicial speeches, and, further, we have deter- 
mined © the special rules according to which it is 
possible to make our speeches ethical, it only remains 
to discuss the topics common to the three kinds of 
rhetoric. Tor all orators are obliged, in their 
speeches, also to make use of the topic of the possible 
and impossible, and to endeavonr to show, some of 
them that a thing will happen, others that it has 
happened. Further, the topic of magnitude is 
common to all kinds of Rhetoric, for all men employ 
extenuation or amplification whether deliberating, 
praising or blaming, accusing or defending. When 
these topics have been determined, we will endeavour 
to say what we can in general about enthymemes 
and examples, in order that, when we have added 
what remains, we may carry out what we proposed 
at the outset. Now, of the commonplaces amphifica- 
tion is most appropriate to epidcictic rhetoric, as has 
been stated ;4 the past to forensic, since things past 
are the subject of judgement ; and the possible and 
future to deliberative. 

19. Let us first speak of the possible and the im- 
possible. If of two contrary things it is possible 
that one should exist or come into existence, then 
it would seem that the other is equally possible ; for 
instance, if a man can be cured, he can also be ill; 
for the potentiality of contraries, gua contraries, is 


suited to epideictic oratory, in which there is no doubt as 
to the facts; so that it is only necessary to accentuate their 
importance or non-importance. 
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7 ‘ a , . A ge \ > A 
2et TO Gpovov duvardv, Kal 76 Spowov. Kal ef ro 
- ~ 
3 xarerutepov Svvarév, Kat TO pGov. Kat ef TO 
~ A oe 
4 orovdaiov Kat Kaddv yevécOar Suvardv, Kat ddws 


5 


dvvarov yevécbar yaderusrepov yap Kadnv olktay 
n olkiay efvat, Kal od 7 dpxn Svvara yevécbat, 
Kal 70 Tédos: oddév yap yiyverat 08S dpyerat 
yiyvesOa. tv aduvdétwr, ofov 76 ovpperpoy Thy 
dudwerpov etvar otr’ dv dpfatto yiyveobar ovre 
yiyverar. Kal ob TO TeAoS, Kal % apy) Suvari: 


6 amavra yap €€ dpyts ylyverat. Kal ef Td Borepov 


a 5 ~ ~ 
Th oveia i TH yevécer Svvardy yevécbar, Kat ro 
A ai 
mporepor, otov ef dvdpa yevéobar Suvardv, Kal maida’ 
mpOrepov yap éxetvo ylyverau Kat et maida, Kat 


EA ke A A > of a, e MM n ? , 
7 dvdpa> apxn yap exeivn. Kal dv epws } embupuia 


a > t 2 \ \ ~ > f Led 2Q> 
fice éoriv: oddels yap TOV ddvvdtwv épd ovd 


> tal e ke A , x * > ~ / > 
8 émiBupet ws emt TO TOA. Kal dv emorhpat efor 


a { > A / 
Kat Téyvat, Suvvara Tatra Kal eivae Kal yevéobar. 


‘ a 
9 Kal Gawy 4 apx Tis yevéoews ev Tovrois éorly a 


a 5 , a 
ets dvayKaoatev av 7 TELOOLLEV® =TAVUTA oi 


> 4 a , DY , * , 5 \ 
10 €orly dy Kpeitrous 7) KUptoe H pido. Kal av ra 


11 


pépn Suvard, Kai To dAov. Kal dv 76 ddov dSvvardr, 
Kal Ta peépn ws emt 7d Todd: ef yap mpdcxiopa 
kal Kxehaudls Kat yerov ddvarar yevéobar, Kal 
drodypara duvarov yevéobar, Kal «f drodipara, 
Kal mpdoxiopa Kal Kehadis Kal yeTtav. Kal ef TO 





* As a general rule, from their nature as contraries, 
although it may not be true in particular cases. Ifa man 
is ill, he may also be well, although in particular cases 
certain qualities may make him more liable to one or the 
other, eg. he may suffer from an incurable disease’ 
(Schrader). 
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the same.* Similarly, if of two like things the one 
is possible, so also is the other. And if the harder 
of two things is possible, so also is the easier, And 
if it is possible for a thing to be made excellent or 
beautiful, it is possible for it to be made in general ; 
for it is harder for a beautiful house to be made than 
amere house.’ Again, ifthe beginning is possible, so 
also is the end; for no impossible thing comes, or 
begins to come, into existence ; for instance, that the 
diameter of a square should be commensurable with 
the side of a square is neither possible nor could be 
possible. And when the end is possible, so also is the 
beginning ; for all things arise from a beginning. And 
if that which is subsequent in being or generation can 
come into being, so then can that which is antecedent ; 
for instance, if a man ean come into being, so can 
a child, for the child is antecedent ; and similarly, 
if a child can come into being, so can a man, for the 
child is a beginning. And things which we love or 
desire naturally are possible; for as a rule no one 
loves the impossible or desires it. And those things 
which form the subject of sciences or arts can also 
exist and come into existence. And so with all 
those things, the productive principles of which re- 
side in those things which we can control by force 
or persuasion, when they depend upon those whose 
superiors, masters, or friends we are. And if the 
parts are possible, so also is the whole; and if the 
whole is possible, so also are the parts, speaking 
generally ; for instance, if the front, toe-cap, and 
upper leather,© can be made, then shoes can be 
nie, and if shoes, then the above parts. And if 


> An argument «@ fortiori. If a beautiful house can be 
built, so can a house of any kind; for this is easier. 
The meaning of the Greek words is quite uncertain. 
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a a ~ ~ c + A o 
isx2b yevos OAdov t&v duvatav yevéobar, Kat 7d e€fdos, 
A > \ o * A f e 3 a x 
Kal €l TO Eldos, Kat TO yévos, olov ef mAotov yevéobar 
duvarov, Kat Tpijpn, Kal ef tpujpy, Kat mAotov. 
rv > 7 ~ \ ” 4 x 
12 Kat et Odtepov tdv mpds dAdyAa medvedruv, Kal 
: a 
Oarepov, ofov ef SirAdovov, Kal qusov, Kal et Hyucv, 
13 Kat durAdowov. Kal ef dvev réxyns Kal TapacKevifs 
be Pa A \ ta > t 
dvvarov yevéobar, uaddAov bia Téxvys Kal émtpeAcias 
- a §.- SR a Ww 
duvardv: dbev Kat "Aydbwri eipyrac 


Kal pay Ta ev ye xp} Téxvn mpdocew, Ta Sé 
yet avadykn Kat TUXN mpooylyverac. 


a a 

14 Kal €¢ Tots xelpoot Kal arroo Kat adpoveorépors 
~ ~ ¥ 
duvardéy, Kal trois évavriows paAdrov, womep Kat 
*looxpdrns éfn Sewov elvar ef 6 prev EvOuvos 
cd 9 * A ua 7 e tal X ‘ 
15 €uabev, atros S€é jut) Suvijcetar evpeiv. cept be 
advydrov Sirov dre ex THY evavtiew Trois eipynpévots 

OTapYEt. 
16 Ke b€ yéyover 7) pt) yéyovev, ex TavSe oKerréov. 
mp@tov pev ydp, ei TO HrTov yiyverOar treduKos 
17 yeyovev, yeyovos av ein Kai TO pGAdov. Kal ef TO 
Botepov etwlos yiyvecBat yéyovey, Kal TO mporepov 
yéyovev, olov et eémAéAnorat, Kat euablé core 

~ 3 > ? tA \ > , f 
1g TOOTO. Kal ef eddvaTo Kal €BovAeTo, mémpaxev' 
, , ia , ~ 4 

mavres yap, orav duvdpevor Bovdnbaor, mpar- 
> A x. ? , ” ? a 4 LS 
19 Tovow eumodwy yap obdev. ete ef eBovdAero Kat 





@ TG. p. 165. 
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the whole genus is among things possible to be made, 
so is the species, and if the species, so the genus ; 
for example, if a vessel can be built, so can a trireme, 
if a trireme can, so can a vessel. If of two naturally 
corresponding things one is possible, so also is the 
other; for instance, if the double is possible, so is 
the half, if the half, so the double. If a thing ean 
be made without art or preparation, much the more 
can it be made with the help of art and carefulness. 
Whence it was said by Agathon@: 


And moreover we have to do some things by art, while 
others fall to our lot by compulsion or chance. 


And if a thing is possible for those who are inferior, 
or weaker, or less intelligent, it will be still more so 
for those whose qualities are the opposite; as 
Isocrates said, it would be very strange if he were 
unable by himself to find out what Euthynus had 
learnt [with the help of others]. As for the im- 
possible, it is clear that there is a supply of arguments 
to be derived from the opposite of what has been said 
about the possible. 

The question whether a thing has or has not 
happened must be considered from the following 
points of view. In the first place, if that which is 
naturally less likely has happened, then that which 
is more likely will most probably have happened. If 
that which usually happens afterwards has happened, 
then that which precedes must also have happened ; 
for instance, if a man has forgotten a thing, he must 
once have learnt it. If aman was able and wished 
to do a thing, he has done it ; for all men do a thing, 
when they are able and resolve to do it, for nothing 
hinders them. Further, if a man wished to do it 
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de ~ wy 3. bX A > 280 ‘ > ta 
pndev trav Ew éexoddAvev, kat et dvvato Kal wpyt- 
7 > > ta A > fd if: A 7 4 A 
Cero, kat ef edvvato Kai ereOdpmer’ ws yap emt 7d 
, e 2 Fy a ta 4 “~ 
mort, wv dpéyovrat, av Sdvwrrat, Kai movwdoww, 
e . fod > > - i > > ~ ud ~ 
ot pev fabdAor bv’ axpaciav, of 8 meets OTe TOV 
20 émecx@v emOvpotow. Kal ei eee yiyvecOat, 
\ ~ 2. ‘ ‘ A ~ 
Kai Tovey: eikos yap Tov pédAovTa Kal ToLfoaL. 
9 * > 4 ¢ if: LY > a ~ oe 
21 Kal et yéyovey doa TeptKer mpd exelvov 7) evexa 
s / eo 2 ot | ? id a7 3 
exewvov, olov et yoTpae, Kal éBpdvrncev, Kai ef 
? , b 3 ww a. 3 g oe 
émeipace, Kat empakev. Kal ef daa voTepov me- 
é ” , A 
dine yiyveoBar 7 od vera yiyverar yéyovev, Kal 
f > 
TO MpoTEpov Kal TO TOUTOU evexa yéyovev, olov Et 
> f 7 ww A ? ww 7 
éBpovrnce, Kal yorpapev, Kal ef énpage, Kal 
> Fa Ww . t € 4 A A 3 
22 éweipacev. éoT. S¢€ rovTwr dmdvrwv Ta prev && 
> f AY > ¢ oe Ay 4 iA my ‘ 
avayKns TA 8 ws emi TO TOAD OdTWS ExovTa. TeEpt 
~ ‘ oy 2 ~ , 
Sé€ Tod uy) yeyovévar davepov Oru ex THY evartiwv 
Trois elpnevors. 
* A a > t > ~ > ~ ~ la 
wosa Kat wept ro6 eaopévou ex trav adrdy diAov: 76 
23 A > 4 % ? nn ” . BS 
Te yap ev duvduer kai Bovdrjcer dv goTat, Kal Ta 
> Q f \ bd ~ 4 A b.) f 
ev éemiOupia Kal dpyh Kat Aopop@ poeta Svvdpews 
~ ~ ~ Cal i 
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and there was no external obstacle ; if he was able 
to do it and was in a state of anger; if he was able 
and. desired to do it; for men as a rule, whenever 
they can, do those things which they long for, the 
vicious owing to want of self-control, the virtuous 
because they desire what is good. And if anything 
was on the point of being done, it most probably 
was done ; for it is likely that one who was on the 
point of doing something has carried it out. And if 
all the natural antecedents or causes of a thing have 
happened ; for instance, if it has lightened, it has 
also thundered ; and if a man has already attempted 
a crime, he has also committed it. And if all the 
natural consequences or motives of actions have 
happened, then the antecedent or the cause has 
happened ; for instance, if it has thundered, it has 
also lightened, and if a man has committed a crime, 
he has also attempted it. Of all these things some 
are so related necessarily, others only as a general 
rule, To establish that a thing has not happened, 
it is evident that our argument must be derived from 
the opposite of what has been said. 

In regard to the future, it is clear that one can 
argue in the same way; for if we are able and wish to 
do a thing, it will be done ; and so too will those things 
which desire, anger, and reasoning urge us to do, if we 
have the power. For this reason also, if a man has 
an eager desire, or intention, of doing a thing, it will 
probably be done ; since, as a rule, things that are 
about to happen are more likely to happen than those 
which are not. And if all the natural antecedents 
have happened ; for instance, if the sky is cloudy, it 
will probably rain. And if one thing has been done 
with a view to another, it is probable that the latter 
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1! Spengel’s alteration of the Paris ms. (A‘) reading rapa- 
Oelymara Né-yeuw, 
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will also be done; for instance, if a foundation 
has been laid, a house will probably be built. 

What we have previously said clearly shows the 
nature of the greatness and smallness of things, of 
the greater and less, and of things great and small 
generally. For, when treating of deliberative 
thetoric,* we spoke of greatness of goods, and of the 
greater and less generally. Therefore, since in cach 
branch of Rhetoric the end set before it is a good, 
such as the expedient, the noble, or the just, it is 
evident that all must take the materials of amplifica- 
tion from these. To make any further inquiry as to 
magnitude and superiority absolutely would be waste 
of words ; for the particular has more authority than 
the general for practical purposes. Let this suffice 
for the possible and impossible ; for the question 
whether a thing has happened, or will happen, or 
not ; and for the greatness or smallness of things. 

20. It remains to speak of the proofs common to 
all branches of Rhetoric, since the particular proofs 
have been discussed. These common proofs are of 
two kinds, example and enthymeme (for the maxim 
is part of anenthymeme). Let us then first speak of 
the example ; for the example resembles induction, 
and induction is a beginning.? 

There are two kinds of examples; namely, one 
which consists in relating things that have happened 
before, and another in inventing them oneself. The 
latter are subdivided into comparisons or fables, such 
as those of Aesop and the Libyan.© It would be an 

74.7. 

> As a starting-point and first principle of knowledge. 

° The Libyan | fables were of African origin. They are 


mentioned by Quintilian (Insé. Orat. v. 11. 20) and belonged 
to the class of animal fables. 
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4 "The rapafod7 as understood by Aristotle is a comparison 
and application of cases easily supposable and sueh as oceur 
in real life, for the purpose of illustrating the point in ques- 
tion ; the fable, on the other hand, is pure fiction. 
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instance of the historieal kind of example, if one 
were to say that it is necessary to make preparations 
against the Great King and not to allow him to 
subdue Kgypt; for Darius did not cross over to 
Greeee unti] he had obtained possession of Egypt ; 
but as soon as he had done so, he did. Again, 
Xerxes did not attack us until he had obtained 
possession of that country, but when he had, he 
crossed over; consequently, if the present Great 
King shall do the same, he will eross over, wherefore 
it must not be allowed. Comparison is illustrated 
by the sayings of Socrates ; for instance, if one were 
to say that magistrates should not be chosen by lot, 
for this would be the same as choosing as representa- 
tive athletes not those competent to contend, but 
those on whom the lot falls ; or as choosing any of 
the sailors as the man who should take the helm, as 
if it were right that the choice should be decided by 
lot, not by a man’s knowledge.* 

A fable, to give an example, is that of Stesichorus 
eoneerning Phalaris, or that of Aesop on behalf of 
the demagogue. For Stesichorus, when the people 
of Himera had chosen Phalaris dictator and were on 
the point of giving him a body-guard, after many 
arguments related a fable to them: “A horse was 
in sole oecupation of a meadow. A stag having 
come and done much damage to the pasture, the 
horse, wishing to avenge himself on the stag, asked 
a man whether he could help him to punish the stag. 
The man eonsented, on condition that the horse 
submitted to the bit and allowed him to mount him 
javelins in hand. The horse agreed to the terms 
and the man mounted him, but instead of obtaining 
vengeanee on the stag, the horse from that time 
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beeame the man’s slave. So then,’ said he, ‘‘ do 
you take care lest, in your desire to avenge your- 
selves on the enemy, you be treated like the horse. 
You already have the bit, since you have chosen a 
dietator ; if you give him a body-guard and allow 
him to mount you, you will at onee be the slaves of 
Phalaris.” Aesop, when defending at Samos a 
demagogue who was being tried for his life, related 
the following anecdote. “A fox, while crossing a 
river, was driven into a ravine. Being unable to get 
out, she was for a long time in sore distress, and a 
number of dog-fleas clung to her skin. A hedgehog, 
wandering about, saw her and, moved with com- 
passion, asked her if he should remove the fleas. 
The fox refused and when the hedgehog asked the 
reason, she answered: ‘They are already full of 
me and draw little blood ; but if you take them away, 
others will eome that are hungry and will drain what 
remains to me.’ You in like manner, O Samians, 
will suffer no more harm from this man, for he is 
wealthy ; but if you put him to death, others will 
eome who are poor, who will steal and squander your 
publie funds.’’ Fables are suitable for public speak- 
ing, and they have this advantage that, while it is 
difficult to find similar things that have really hap- 
pened in the past, it is easier to invent fables ; for 
they must be invented, like comparisons, if a man 
is capable of seizing the analogy ; and this is easy if 
one studies philosophy.? Thus, while the lessons eon- 
veyed by fables are easier to provide, those derived 
from facts are more useful for deliberative oratory, 
because as a rule the future resembles the past. 


Introd. p. 256, who, however, in his annotated ed. explains : 
“ intellectual study and mental exercises in general ”’). 
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* If we have no enthymemes, we must use examples 
instead of them; for they are useful for persuasion, 
althongh they do nat really demonstrate anything. If we 
have enthymemes, we must use examples in corroboration 
of them (sce 21. 3 note). 
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If we have no enthymemes, we must employ 
examples as demonstrative proofs, for conviction is 
produced by these; but if we have them, examples 
must be used as evidence and as a kind of epilogue 
to the cnthymemes.¢ J'or if they stand first, they 
resemble induction, and induction is not suitable to 
rhetorical speeches except in very few cases ; if they 
stand last they resemble evidence, and a witness is in 
every case likely to induce belief. Wherefore also 
it is necessary to quote a number of examples if they 
are put first, but one alone is sufficient if they are put 
last ; for even a single trustworthy witness is of use. 
Wehave thusstated howmany kinds of examples there 
are, and how and when they should be made use of. 

21. In regard to the use of maxims, it will most 
readily be evident on what subjects, and on what 
occasions, and by whom it is appropriate that maxims 
should be employed in speeches, after a maxim has 
been defined. Now, a maxim is a statement, not how- 
ever concerning particulars, as, for instance, what sort 
of a man Iphicrates was, but general ; it does not even 
deal with all general things, as for instance that the 
straight is the opposite of the crooked, but with the 
objects of human actions, and with what should be 
chosen or avoided with reference to them. And as the 
enthymeme is, we may say,’ the syllogism dealing with 
such things, maxims are the premises or conclusions 
of enthymemes without the syllogism. Jor example: 

No man who is sensible ought to have his children taught 
to be excessively clever,¢ 
is a maxim; but when the why and the wherefore 
are added, the whole makes an enthymeme ; for 
instance, 


> Putting the comma after oyeddv. ¢ Fur. Medea, 296. 
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“Phe idle habits which they contract (Cope). 
Juripides, Stheneboea (frag. 661, T.G.I.). 

Euripides, /lecuba, 858. 

Maxims with an epilogue are (1) imperfect enthymemes, 
or (2) enthymematic in character, but not in form; those 
without an epilogue are (1) such as are well known, or (2) 
such as are clear as soon as they are nittered, 
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for, not to speak of the charge of idleness brought against 
them,* they earn jealous hostility from the citizens. 


Another example : 


There is no man who is happy in everything ; ® 
or, 
There is no man who is really free. 


The latter is a maxim, but taken with the next verse 
it is an enthymeme : 


for he is the slave of either wealth or fortune.® 


Now, if a maxim is what we have stated, it follows 
that maxims are of four kinds ; for they are either 
accompanied by an epilogue or not.4 Now all those 
that state anything that is contrary to the general 
opinion or is a matter of dispute, need demonstrative 
proof; but those that do not, need no epilogue,’ 
either because they are already known, as, for in- 
stanee, 


Health is a most excellent thing for a man, at least in our 
opinion,’ 
for this is generally agreed ; or because, no sooner 
are they uttered than they are clear to those who 
eonsider them, for instance, 


He is no lover who does not love always.” 


As for the maxims that are aceompanied by an 
epilogue, some form part of an enthymeme, as 


* Something added as a supplementary proof, the why 
and the wherefore ; in iii. 19 it is used for the peroration of 
a speech. 

? ¥rom Simonides or Epicharmus. 

9 [uripides, Troades, 1051. 
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@ See §2. 

» They partake of the nature of, but not of the form of, 
enthymemes. 

¢ Author unknown (7.G.2, p. 85-4). 
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No one who is sensible, ete.,¢ 


while others are entlymematic, but are not part of an 
enthymeme ;? and these are most highly esteemed. 
Such are those maxims in which the reason of what 
is said is apparent: for instance, 


Being a mortal, do not nourish immortal wrath ; ¢ 


to say that one should not always nourish immortal 
wrath is a maxim, but the addition ‘“ being a mortal ”’ 
states the reason. It is the same with 


A mortal should have mortal, not immortal thoughts.¢ 


It is evident, therefore, from what has been said, 
how many kinds of maxims there are, and to what 
it is appropriate to apply them in each case. For 
in the case of matters of dispute or what is contrary 
to the general opinion, the epilogue is necessary ; 
but either the epilogue may be put first and the 
conclusion used as a maxim, as, for example, if one 
were to say, ‘“‘ As for me, since one ought neither to 
be the object of jealousy nor to be idle, I say that 
children ought not to be educated’”’; or put the 
maxim first and append the epilogue. In all cases 
where the statements made, although not para- 
doxical, are obscure, the reason should be added as 
concisely as possible. In such cases Laconic apo- 
phthegms and riddling sayings are suitable; as, for 
instance, to say what Stesichorus said to the Locrians, 
that they ought not to be insolent, lest their cicadas 
should be forced to chirp from the ground.¢ The 
use of maxims is suitable for one who is advanced 

4 According to Bentley, from Epicharmus. 


® Meaning that the land would be devastated and the 
trees cut down. 
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Mydev dyav), drav 7 ro 700s _ patvecbat perry 
Bédrtov, 7 mabyrixOs elonnern H. €or. S€ waby- 
TUKH pév, oloy et tis dpytopevos pain whedSos 

@ liad, xii. 243. ® fliad, xviii. 309. ¢ 3,15. 14. 

4 Cf. Thucydides, i. 70, where the Corinthians complain 
of the lack of energy shown by the Spartans, as compared 


with their own restless and troublesome neighbours, the 
Athenians. 
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in years, and in regard to things in which one has 
experience ; since the use of maxims before such an 
age is unseemly, as also is story-telling; and to 
speak about things of which one has no experience 
shows foolishness and lack of edueation. A sufficient 
proof of this is that rustics especially are fond of 
coining maxims and ready to make display of them. 

To express in general terms what is not general is 
especially suitable in eomplaint or exaggeration, and 
then cither at the beginning or after the demonstra- 
tion. One should even make use of common and 
frequently quoted maxims, if they are useful; for 
because they are eommon, they seem to be true, 
since all as it were acknowledge them as such; for 
instance, one who is exhorting his soldiers to brave 
danger before having sacrificed may say, 


The best of omens is to defend one’s country,* 
and if they are inferior in numbers, 
The chances of war are the same for both,” 


and if advising them to destroy the children of the 
enemy even though they are innocent of wrong, 


Foolish is he who, having slain the father, suffers the 
children to live.¢ 


Further, some proverbs are also maxims; for 
example, “ An Attic neighbour.” 4 Maxims should 
also be used even when contrary to the most popular 
sayings, such as “ Know thyself” and ‘‘ Nothing in 
excess,’’ either when one’s character is thereby likely 
to appear better, or if they are expressed in the 
language of passion. It would be an instance of the 
latter if a man in a rage were to say, “It is not 
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« “Want of cultivation and intelligence” (Cope). ‘*dimour- 
propre’ > (St. Hilaire). 
In reference to their own particular case. 
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true that a man should know himself; at any rate, 
such a man as this, if he had known himself, would 
never have elaimed the chief command.” And one’s 
charaeter would appear better, if one were to say 
that it is not right, as men say, to love as if one 
were bound to hate, but rather to hate as if one were 
bound to love. The moral purpose also should be 
made elear by the language, or else one should add 
the reason ; for example, either by saying “‘ that it 
is right to love, not as men say, but as if one were 
going to love for ever, for the other kind of love 
would imply treachery ” ; or thus, ‘‘ The maxim does 
not please me, for the true friend should love as if 
he were going to love for ever, Nor do I approve 
the maxim ‘ Nothing in exeess,’ for one eannot hate 
the wieked teo much.” 

Further, maxims are of great assistanee to speakers, 
first, because of the vulgarity ¢ of the hearers, who are 
pleased if an orator, speaking gencrally, hits upon 
the opinions which they specially hold.’ What I 
mean will be clear from the following, and also how 
one should hunt for maxims. The maxim, as we 
have said, is a statement of the general ; aceordingly, 
the hearers are pleased to hear stated in general 
terms the opinion which they have already specially 
formed. [or instance, a man who happened to have 
bad neighbours or children would weleome any one’s” 
statement that nothing is more troublesome than 
neighbours or more stupid than to beget children. 
Wherefore the speaker should endeavour to guess 
how his hearers formed their preeoneeived opinions 
and what they are, and then express himself in 
general terms in regard to them. This is one of 
the advantages of the use of maxims, but another 
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@ The conelusion must not be reached by means of a long 
series of arguinents, as it were strung together in a chain: 
ep. i. 2. 12, where the hearers are spoken of as unable to 
take in ata glance a long series of arguments or “to follow a 
long chain of reasoning” (o0dé Aoylfer@ar moppwHer), 
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is greater ; for it makes speeches ethical. Speeches 
have this character, in which the moral purpose is 
clear. And this is the effect of all maxims, because 
he who employs them in a genera] manner declares 
his moral preferences ; if then the maxims are good, 
they show the speaker also to be a man of good 
character. Let this suffice for what we had to say 
concerning maxims, their nature, how many kinds of 
‘them there are, the way they should be used, and 
what their advantages are. 

22, Let us now speak of enthymemes in general 
and the manner of looking for them, and next of 
their topics ; for cach of these things is different in 
kind. We have already said that the enthymeme is 
a kind of syllogism, what makes it so, and in what it 
differs from the dialectic syllogisms ; for the con- 
clusion must neither be drawn from too far back @ nor 
should it include all the steps of the argument. In 
the first case its length causes obscurity, in the 
second, it is simply a waste of words, because it 
states much that is obvious. It is this that makes 
the ignorant more persuasive than the educated in 
the presence of crowds; as the poets say, “ the 
ignorant are more skilled at speaking before a 
mob.’® For the educated use commonplaces and 
generalities, whereas the ignorant speak of what they 
know and of what more nearly concerns the audience. 
Wherefore one must not argue from all possible 
opinions, but only from such as are definite and 
admitted, for instance, either by the judges them- 
selves or by those of whose judgement they approve. 
Further, it should be clear that this is the opinion 


® Kuripides, Hippolytus, 989. 
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8 revow Karnyopobor Kal daodoyotyra. oddey dé 
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of all or most of the hearers ; and again, conclusions 
should not be drawn from necessary premises alone, 
but also from those which are only true as a rule. 
First of all, then, it must be understood that, in 
regard to the subject of our speech or reasoning, 
whether it be political or of any other kind, it is 
necessary to be also acquainted with the elements 
of the question, either entirely or in part ; for if you 
know none of these things, you will have nothing 
from which to draw a conclusion. J should like to 
know, for instance, how we are to give advice to the 
Athenians as to making war or not, if we do not 
know in what their strength consists, whether it is 
naval, military, or both, how great it is, their sources 
of revenue, their friends and enemies, and further, 
what wars they have already waged, with what 
success, and all similar things? Again, how could 
we praise them, if we did not know of the naval 
engagement at Salamis or the battle of Marathon, 
or what they did for the Heraclidae, and other 
similar things? for men always base their praise 
upon what really are, or are thought to be, glorious 
deeds. Similarly, they base their censure upon 
actions that are contrary to these, examining whether 
those censured have really, or seem to have, com- 
mitted them; for example, that the Athenians sub- 
jugated the Greeks, and reduced to slavery the 
Aeginetans and Potidaeans who had fought with 
distinction on their side against the barbarians, and 
all such acts, and whatever other similar offences 
may have been committed by them. Similarly, in 
accusation and defence, speakers argue from an 
examination of the circumstances of the case. It 
makes no difference in doing this, whether it is a 
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@ Or, ‘by means of the speech it is impossible to prove 
anything otherwise ” (Cope). 

® i.14. mparov: i.e.“ the speaker's chief care should be...’ 
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question of Athenians or Lacedaemonians, of a man 
or a god. Tor, when advising Achilles, praising or 
censuring, accusing or defending him, we must grasp 
all that really belongs, or appears to belong to him, 
in order that we may praise or censure in accordance 
with this, if there is anything noble or disgraceful ; 
defend or accuse, if there is anything just or unjust ; 
advise, if there is anything expedient or harmful. 
And similarly in regard to any subject whatever. 
For instance, in regard to justice, whether it is good 
or not, we must consider the question in the light 
of what is inherent in justice or the good. 
Therefore, since it is evident that all men follow 
this procedure in demonstration, whether they reason 
strictly or loosely—since they do not derive their 
arguments from all things indiscriminately, but from 
what is inherent in each particular subject, and 
reason makes it clear that it is impossible to prove 
anything in any other way ‘—it is evidently neces- 
sary, as has been stated in the Topics,» to have 
first on each subject a selection of premises about 
probabilities and what is most suitable. As for those 
to be used in sudden emergencies, the same method 
of inquiry must be adopted ; we must look, not at 
what is indefinite but at what is inherent in the 
subject treated of in the speech, marking off as many 
facts as possible, particularly those intimately con- 
nected with the subject ; for the more facts one has, 
the easier it is to demonstrate, and the more closely 
connected they are with the subject, the more suit- 
able are they and less common.’ By common I mean, 
for instance, praising Achilles because he is a man, 
¢ The more suitable they will be, and the less they will 
resemble ordinary, trivial generalities. 
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* The demonstrative enthymeme draws its conclusion 
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or one of the demigods, or because he went on the 
expedition against Troy; for this is applicable to 
many others as well, so that such praise is no more 
suited to Achilles than to Diomedes. By particular 
I mean what belongs to Achilles, but to no one else ; 
for instance, to have slain Hector, the bravest of the 
Trojans, and Cyecnus, who prevented all the Greeks 
from disembarking, being invulnerable; to have 
gone to the war when very young, and without 
having taken the oath ; and all such things. 

One method of selection then, and this the first, 
is the topical. Let us now speak of the elements of 
enthymemes (by element and topic of enthymeme I 
mean the same thing). But let us first make some 
necessary remarks. There are two kinds of enthy- 
memes, the one demonstrative, which proves that a 
thing is or is not, and the other refutative, the two 
differing like refutation and syllogism in Dialectic. 
The demonstrative enthymeme draws conclusions 
from admitted premises, the refutative draws con- 
elusions disputed by the adversary. We know 
nearly all the general heads of each of the special 
topics that are useful or necessary ; for the proposi- 
tions relating to each have been selected, so that 
we have in like manner already established all the 
topics from which enthymemes may be derived on 
the subject of good or bad, fair or foul, just or 
unjust, characters, emotions, and habits. Let us 
now endeavour to find topics about enthymemes in 
general in another way, noting in passing ® those 
from facts admitted by the opponent; the refutative draws 
its conelusion from the same, but the conclusion is one 
which is disputed by the opponent. 

> Or, “ noting in addition ” (Victorius); or, “ pointing 
out, side by side” (Jebb). 
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* Assuming that self-control is good, then if the opposite 
of good (that is, bad) can be predicated of lack of self- 
control, this proves the truth of the first proposition ; other- 
wise, it may he refuted. 
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which are refutative and those which are demon- 
strative, and those of apparent enthymemes, which 
are not really enthymemes, since they are not 
syllogisms. After this has been made clear, we will 
settle the question of solutions and objections, and 
whence they must be derived to refute enthymemes. 

23. One topic of demonstrative enthymemes is 
derived from opposites ; for it is necessary to con- 
sider whether one opposite is predicable of the other, 
as a means of destroying an, argument, if it is not, 
as a means of constructing one, if it is ; ¢ for instance, 
self-control is good, for lack of self-control is harmful ; 
or as in the Messeniacus,® 

If the war is responsible for the present evils, one must 
| repair them with the aid of peace. 


| And, 

For if it is unfair to be angry with those who have done 
wrong unintentionally, it is not fitting to feel beholden to 
one who is forced to do us good.¢ 


Or, 

If men are in the habit of gaining credit for false state- 
ments, you must also admit the contrary, that men often 
disbelieve what is true.4 

Another topic is derived from similar inflexions, for 
in like manner the derivatives must either be pre- 
dicable of the subject or not ; for instance, that the 
just is not entirely good, for in that case good would 
be predicable of anything that happens justly ; but 
to be justly put to death is not desirable. 

Another topic is derived from relative terms. For 
if to have done rightly or justly may be predicated 
of one, then to have suffered similarly may be 

» Cf. i. 13. 2 note. ¢ Authorship unknown. 

4 Furipides, Thyestes (Frag. 396, 7.G.F.). 
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metrovOévat, Kat ei KeAedoat, Kal rd memounKévat, 
otov ws 6 teAdvns Atouéduy wept trav TeA@v “Ei 
yap pnd duty aicxpov 16 mwdrciv, odd” jyuiv rd 
aveioba.”’ Kat ef TQ merovOdr. 7d Kalds 7 
Siuxaiws dbardpye, Kal TO mowjoavr, Kal ef TO 
momoavTt, Kat TH memovOdr. eave 8’ ev rovTw 
mrapadoyicacba.: <i yap Sixaiws émabev rT, Sixatws 
mérovlev, GAN’ iows ody bro cot. 810 Set oKorely 
xwpis ef d&os 6 mafdv rabety Kal 6 Toujoas 
Tojoat, elra xphola: drotépws dpydrrer' eviore 
yap Siadwrel 76 Towdrov Kal ovdev KwAvEr, MoTrEp 
ev TH AAkpaiwve 7H Ocodéxrov 

pnrépa S€ tiv ony od Tis eardyer Bporév; 
dnot & daoxpwopevos ““ dddd SiadraBdvra xpi} 
oxor7retv.” épopevns b€ tis “AAdeoiBolas mas, 
drodaBay dyor 

TH pev Oaveiv expwav, ewe dé pry KrTavelv. 


Kat ofov 7 mept Anpoobdvous Sixn Kai Té&v dmo- 
«rewdvrwv Nixdvopa: ézet yap Suxaiws éxpiOnoav 
amoxreivat, dixaiws edokev dnofavety. Kal mepl Too 
O7nBnow drobavevros, mepi od éxédevoe Kpivat ef 
Sixasos Hv amobavety, ws odK dduKkov dv TO GmroKTEtvat 
Tov Oukaiws amobavérra. 








2 The argument is that if there was no disgrace in selling 
the right of farming the taxes, there could be none in 
purchasing this right. 

> Pupil of Plato and Isocrates, great friend of Aristotle, 
the author of fifty tragedies and also of an ‘* Art’ of Rhetoric. 
Alemaeon murdered his mother Eriphyle. Alphesiboea, his 
wife, says to him, Was not your mother hated? To this he 
replied, Yes, but there is a distinetion; they said she de- 
served to die, but not at my hands. 
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predicated of the other ; there is the same relation 
between having ordered and having carried out, as 
Diomedon the tax-gatherer said about the taxes, “ If 
selling is not disgraceful for you, neither is buying 
disgraceful for us.”@ Andif rightly or justly can be 
predicated of the sufferer, it can equally be predicated 
of the one who inflicts suffering ; if of the latter, 
then also of the former. However, in this there is 
room for a fallacy. For if a man has suffered justly, 
he has suffered justly, but perhaps not at your hands. 
Wherefore one must consider separately whether the 
sufferer desérves to suffer, and whether he who inflicts 
suffering is the right person to do so, and then make 
use of the argument cither way; for sometimes 
there is a difference in such a case, and nothing 
_ prevents [its being argued], as in the Alcemaeon of 
Theodectes ? : 


And did no one of mortals loathe thy mother ? 


Alemaeon replied : ‘‘ We must make a division before 
we examine the matter.’ And when Alphesiboea 
asked ‘‘ How ? ”’, he rejoined, 

Their decision was that she should die, but that it was not 
for me to kill her. 
Another example may be found in the trial of 
Demosthenes and those who slew Nicanor.< For 
since it was decided that they had justly slain him, 
it was thought that he had been justly put to death. 
Again, in the case of the man who was murdered at 
Thebes, when the defendants demanded that the 
judges should decide whether the murdered man 
deserved to die, since a man who deserved it could 
be put to death without injustice. 


¢ Nothing is known of this trial. 
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4 ue ex TOO paov Kal Hrrov, olov ‘‘ei pnd 
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Tobro yap cov, el @ paMov av _Undpxor pay 
OTMAPXEL, dfAov ort odd? @ Wrrov. 70 & ére Tous 
mn otov rinret Os ye wat TOV TaTépa, ex Tob, ef 
76 Jitrov dmdpxet, Kal TO paMov Umdpxet, Kal? 
Omrepov cz ben detar, el? ore dma pYEL ee Ore 
Bov. ére el pyre waAov punre Hrrov- Obev eipyrat 


Kal Gos pev olKTpos matoas amoAdécas marip: 
Owveds 8 dp’ odyi KAewor dmoddcas . yovov ; 


Kal ot, et pn de Onceds polenoer, vd’ *AXEE- 
avdpos, Kal et und of i Tvdapidar, otd’ *AAgEavdpos, 
Kal €t IIdzpoxAov “Exrwp, kat “Ayi\Ada Age. 
” nn 29> 
avdpos. Kal ef pn 75° of dAdou Texvirat pabror, odd 
ot prrdcogor. kal ef pnd of orparnyol poirot, 
Ort HrTOvrae | moAAdKis, 08d" of coduoral. Kal 
Ort ““el Set Tov iiw@Tnv THs Buerepas So0Ens em- 
n~ \ ¢ a ~ ~ eT - ” 
percioPor, Kat buds THs Tov SEAjvww. 
6 *AAAos ex Tou Tov xpdvov oKomety, olov ws 
‘Ipuxparys ev Th mpos ‘Appodior, ore EL mpiv 
movnoa H&iovv THs elkdvos ruxely eay Tomnow, 





4 'The argument is that since men beat their fathers less 
connunonly than they do their neighbours, if they beat their 
fathers they will also beat their neighbours, and the Paris 
ms. in a longer form of the argument has an explanatory 
addition to this effect, inserting after trdpye: the words rods 
yap watépas hrrov rimrovew 7 Tabs mdnoiov. 

In a similar passage in the Topics (ii. 10) eixéds (or doxodv) 
is inserted after “@X\ov and Frrov. Welldon suggests that 
here also the reading should be 70 jrrov eixés and 7d pa@ddov 
eixds (Grote, Aristotle, p. 29-4). 

> From the Meleager of Antiphon (7.G.2. p. $85). 
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Another topic is derived from the more and less. 
For instance, if not even the gods know everything, 
hardly can men; for this amounts to saying that if 
a predicate, which is more probably affirmable of one 
thing, does not belong to it, it is clear that it does 
not belong to another of which it is less probably 
affirmable. And to say that a man who beats his 
father also beats his neighbours, is an instance of 
the rule that, if the less exists, the more also exists.* 
Kither of these arguments may be used, according 
as it is necessary to prove either that a predicate is 
affirmable or that it is not. Further, if there is no 
question of greater or less ; whence it was said, 


Thy father deserves to be pitied for having lost his children ; 
is not Oeneus then equally to be pitied for having lost an 
illustrious offspring ? ® 


Other instances are: if Theseus did no wrong,’ 
neither did Alexander (Paris); if the sons of 
Tyndareus did no wrong, neither did Alexander ; 
and if Hector did no wrong in slaying Patroclus, 
neither did Alexander in slaying Achilles ; if no other 
professional men are contemptible, then neither are 
philosophers ; if generals are not despised because 
they are frequently defeated, neither are the 
sophists ; or, if it behoves a private citizen to take 
care of your reputation, it is your duty to take care 
of that of Greece. 

Another topic is derived from the consideration 
of time. Thus Iphicrates, in his speech against 
Harmodius, says: “If, before accomplishing any- 
thing, I had demanded the statue from you in the 


¢ In carrying off Helen. 
4 The Paris ms. has @avarotvra, “ are put to death,” 
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Karynyopa&y BeAtiov elvat rob hevyovtos: tobr’ obv 
> 3 > f f 2 oF , ? oe 
e€chéyyew dei. Kalddov 8° dromds éotw, dray Tis 
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* Fragment of a speech of Lysias. It was proposed to 
put up a statue to the famous Athenian general Iphicrates 
in honour of his defeat of the Spartans (392 3.c.). This was 
later opposed by Harmodius, probably a descendant of the 
tyrannieide. The speeeh, which is considered spurious, was 
ealled 4 mepi rijs eixdvos. 

> Or, “ the ways of doing this are various ” (Jebb). 

¢ The illustration is lost or perhaps purposely omitted as 
well known. The Veucer was a tragedy of Sophocles. 

4 It would be absurd to use such an argument against 
the aeeusation of a ‘just man” like Aristides, and to pre- 
tend that he is more likely to have committed the erime. It 
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event of my success, you would have granted it ; 


will you then refuse it, now that I have succeeded ? 
Do not therefore make a promise when you expect 
something, and break it when you have received it.”’@ 
Again, to persuade the Thebans to allow Philip to 
pass through their territory into Attica, they were 
told that ‘‘ if he had made this request before helping 
them against the Phocians, they would have pro- 
mised; it would be absurd, therefore, if they refused 
to let him through now, because he had thrown 
away his opportunity and had trusted them.” 

Another topic consists in turning upon the op- 
ponent what has been said against ourselves ; and 
this is an excellent method.? For instance, in the 
Teucer® . . . and Iphicrates employed it against 
Aristophon, when he asked him whether he would 
have betrayed the fleet for a bribe ; when Aristophon 
said no, ‘‘ Then,” retorted Iphicrates, “if you, 
Aristophon, would not have betrayed it, would I, 
Iphicrates, have done so?” But the opponent must 
be a man who seems the more likely to have com- 
mitted a crime ; otherwise, it would appear ridiculous, 
if anyone were to make use of such an argument in 
reference to such an opponent, for instance, as 
Aristides ; it should only be used to discredit the 
accuser. For in general the accuser aspires to be 
better than the defendant; accordingly, it must 
always be shown that this is not the case. And 
generally, it is ridiculous for a man to reproach 
others for what he does or would do himself, or to 
encourage others to do what he does not or would 
not do himself. 


must only be used when the opponent’s character is suspect, 
and lends itself to such a retort. 
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2 'The reference is obviously to Socrates, who claimed that 
a daimonion (a certain divine principle that acted as_ his 
interna] monitor) checked his action in many cases. When 
accused of not believing in the gods, he was able to prove, 
by his definition of the | daimonion, that he was no atheist. 
Similarly, Iphicrates, by his definition of yevvaios and ovy- 
yerjs could refute the allegation that he was ignoble and 
show that his deeds were more akin to those of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton than to those of his opponents. Paris could 
say that he was not intemperate, because he was satisfied 
with Helen alone. Lastly, Socrates refused an invitation 
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Another topic is derived from definition. For in- 
stance, that the datmonion® is nothing else than a 
god or the work of a god; but he who thinks it to 
be the work of a god necessarily thinks that gods 
exist. When Iphicrates desired to prove that the 
best man is the noblest, he declared that there was 
nothing noble attaching to Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton, before they did something noble; and, “I 
myself am more akin to them than you; at any 
rate, my deeds are more akin to theirs than yours.” 
And as it is said in the Alexander ® that it would be 
gencrally admitted that men of disorderly passions 
are not satisfied with the enjoyment of one woman’s 
person alone. Also, the reason why Socrates refused 
to visit Archelaus, declaring that it was disgraceful 
not to be in a position to return a favour as well as 
an injury.” In all these cases, it is by definition and 
the knowledge of what the thing is in itself that 
conclusions are drawn upon the subject in question. 

Another topic is derived from the different significa- 
tions of a word, as explained in the Topics, where the 
correct use of these terms has been discussed.4 

Another, from division. For example, “‘ There are 
always three motives for wrongdoing; two are 
excluded from consideration as impossible ; as for 
the third, not even the accusers assert it.” 
to visit Archelaus, king of Macedonia, because he would 
be unable to return the benefits received, which would imply 
his Fone put to shame, and make the invitation a kind of 
Insult. 

» Of Polycrates. 

¢ “ Just as it is to requite them with evil ” (Jebb). 

# Supplying [\edxrac] rep! rod 6p0ds [xphcOae atrots]. 
Others render: “‘in reference to the use of the word 6p0és”” 
(but ép0és does not occur in the passage in the Topics, i. 
15). A suggested reading is rep rovrou ép0ds elpnrat. 
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* Mantias had one legitimate son Mantithens and two 
iNegitimate by a certain Plangon. Mantias at first refused 
to acknowledge the latter as his sons, until the mother 
declared they were. 

> The name of the mother; or simply, ‘‘ the woman of 
Dodona,” like “ the woman of Peparethus.” 

¢ Others read roXitqv, “* although he was not their fellow- 
citizen ” (but Chios was one of the claimants to his birthplace). 
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Another, from induction. For instance, from the 
case of the woman of Peparethus, it is argued that. 
in matters of parentage women always discern the 
truth ; similarly, at Athens, when Mantias the orator « 
was litigating with his son, the mother declared 


va 


the truth ;? and again, at Thebes, when Ismenias . 


and Stilbon were disputing about a child, Dodonis ® 
declared that Ismenias was its father, Thettaliscus 
being accordingly recognized as the son of Ismenias. 
There is another instance in the “law” of Theo- 
dectes: “If we do not entrust our own horses to 
those who have neglected the horses of others, or 
our ships to those who have upset the ships of others ; 
then, if this is so in all cases, we must not entrust 
our own safety to those who have failed to preserve 
the safety of others.’ Similarly, in order to prove 
that ‘men of talent are everywhere honoured, 
Aleidamas said: “The Parians honoured Archi- 
lochus, in spite of his evil-speaking; the Chians 
Homer, although he had rendered no public services ;° 
the Mytilenaeans Sappho, although she was a 
woman ; the Lacedaemonians, by no means a people 
fond of learning, elected Chilon one of their senators ; 
the Italiotes honoured Pythagoras, and the Lampsa- 
cenes buried Anaxagoras, although he was a for- 
eigner, and still hold him in honour. .. .4 The 
Athenians were happy as long as they lived under 
the laws of Solon, and the Lacedaemonians under 
those of Lycurgus ; and at Thebes, as soon as those 
who had the conduct of affairs became philosophers,’ 
the city flourished.” 

4 Something has fallen out, what follows being intended 
to prove that the best rulers for a state are the philosophers. 


¢ Epaminondas and Pelopidas. One would rather expect, 
‘as soon as philosophers had the conduct of affairs.” 
307 
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@ Athenian ambassador to Sparta (371 3.c.), whose ag- 
gressive poliey he attacked. His argument is that, if the 
Eumenides could agree without any loss of dignity to stand 
their trial before the Areopagus, as deseribed in Aeschylus, 
surely Mixidemides could do the same. Nothing is known 
of Mixidemides, but it is elear that he refused to submit 
his case to it, when charged with some offence. 

» 'The story is told of Agesipolis (which others read here) 
in Xenophon, //elleniea, iv. 7. 2. The Argives, when a 
Lacedaemonian army threatened to invade their territory, 
were in the habit of alleging that it was festival time, when 
there should be a holy truce. This obviously left the door 
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Another topic is that from a previous judgement 
in regard to the same or a similar or contrary matter, 
if possible when the judgement was unanimous or 
the same at all times; if not, when it was at least 
that of the majority, or of the wise, either all or 
most, or of the good ; or of the judges themselves or 
of those whose judgement they accept, or of those 
whose judgement it is not possible to contradict, for 
instance, those in authority, or of those whose judge- 
ment it is unseemly to contradict, for instance, the 
gods, a father, or instructors ; as Autocles % said in 
his attack on Mixidemides, “‘ If the awful goddesses 
were content to stand their trial before the Areopagus, 
should not Mixidemides?”’ Or Sappho, “‘ Deathis an 
evil; the gods have so decided, for otherwise they 
would die.” Or as Aristippus, when in his opinion 
Plato had expressed himself too presumptuously, 
said, “‘ Our friend at any rate never spoke like that,” 
referring to Socrates. Hegesippus,? after having 
first consulted the oracle at Olympia, asked the god 
at Delphi whether his opinion was the same as his 
father’s, meaning that it would be disgraceful to con- 
tradict him. Helen was a virtuous woman, wrote 
Isocrates, because Theseus so judged ; the same ap- 
plies to Alexander (Paris), whom the goddesses chose 
before others. Evagoras was virtuous, as Isocrates 
open to fraud, so Agesipolis (one of the Spartan kings) con- 
sulted the oracle of Zeus at Olympia to ask whether he was 
to respect such a truce. The reply of the oracle was that 
he might decline a truce fraudulently demanded. To confirm 
this, Agesipolis put the same question to Apollo: “Is your 
opinion as to the truce the same as that of your father 
(Zeus)?”’ * Certainly,” answered Apollo. Agesipolis there- 
upon invaded Argos. ‘The point is that really Apollo had 


little choice, since it would have been disgraceful for the son 
to contradict the father. 
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Kévev yotv dvorvxyjcas, mdvtas tods dAdous 
mapadirdv, ws Edaydpav AAGev. 

13 “ADNos ek tay pepdv, worep ev tois TomtKots, 
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ek Tob LwKparovs tot Meodéxrov: “eis moiov 
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mods vopiler;” 

14 “AMos, ered) emt Tay mAcioTww ovpBatver do 
ereoOat Te TH att ayabsv Kai Kakdv, ek Tob 
dxoAovbobvros TpoT perme 2 diorpérew Kal KaT- 
nyopely 2 dmohoyetoBau Kal éraweiy 7 ipeyewv. 
olov Th madevoet TO pbovetobau aco loubel KaKov, 
70 8€ codov elvar dyabdv: od Tolvur det madevecbar, 
hbovetcbat yap ov Set: Sef prev obv madevec0ar, 
copov yap elvar de?. 6 Témos obrds eoTw 7 
Kaddinmov réxvy mpocAaBotca Kal ro duvarov 
Kal TdAAa, ws eipyrac. 

15 "AMos, orav mept dvoty Kal dvruceyjuevouy 7 
mporperrew oo dmorpérewy dén, Kal T@ mpdTepov 
ctpmuevy Tpdmep emt dyupotv xpqobar. duadéper 
bé, vu exe ev ra TvydvTa dvtirifera, evratba 
Sé tavavria. olov tépea ovK ela Tov viov dypu- 
nyopeiv: eav prev yap, edn, Ta Sixasa A€yns, of 
avOpwrot ce puorjcovow, eav dé Ta ddika, ot Deoi. 
Sei prev obv Snunyopely: dav pev yap ra dikara 





@ After his defeat at Aegospotami (405 B.c.) the Athenian 
general Conon, fearing for his life, took refuge with 
‘vagoras, king of Cyprus—a proof, according to Aristotle, 
of the goodness of the latter. 

» If the genus can be affirmed of any subject, then one or 
other of the species, which make up the genus, must also be 
predicable of it. If the proposition to be maintained is, 
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says, for at any rate Conon® in his misfortune, 
passing over everyone else, sought his assistance. 

Another topic is that from enumerating the parts, 
as in the Topics: What kind of movement is the 
soul? for it must be this or that.2 There is an 
instance of this in the Socrates of Theodectes : “ What 
holy place has he profaned? Which of the gods 
recognized by the city has he neglected to honour ?” 

Again, since in most human affairs the same thing 
is accompanied by some bad or good result, another 
topic consists in employing the consequence to ex- 
hort or dissuade, accuse or defend, praise or blame. 
For instance, education is attended by the evil of 
being envied, and by the good of being wise ; there- 
fore we should not be educated, for we should avoid 
being envied; nay rather, we should be educated, 
for we should be wise. This topic is identical with 
the “ Art” of Callippus, when you have also in- 
cluded the topic of the possible and the others which 
have been mentioned. 

Another topic may be employed when it is neces- 
sary to exhort or dissuade in regard to two opposites, 
and one has to employ the method previously 
stated in the case of both. But there is this differ- 
ence, that in the former case things of any kind 
whatever are opposed, in the latter opposites. For 
instance, a priestess refused to allow her son to 
speak in public ; “ For if,’’ said she, “‘ you say what 
is just, men will hate you; if you say what is unjust, 
the gods will.” On the other hand, “you should 
the soul is moved, it is necessary to examine whether any 
of the different kinds of motion (increase, decrease, decay, 
change of place, generation, alteration) can be predicated of 
the soul. If not, the generic predicate is not applicable, 


and the proposition is refuted. 
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KaAd érawodor pddvore., idiea dé Ta ouppépovra 
paAdov BotAovrat, ex ToUTwy Teupacba ouvdyew 
Ddrepov- Tov yap rapaddgwy otros 6 Tém0s KuUpLo- 
TaToS cor, 

17 “Ados ek Tod dvddoyov Tatra oupBatvew: olov 
6 "Iduxparns Tov viov adroi vewrepov dvra ris 
HAiKkias, dTe péyas Fv, Aevroupyeiv avayxaldvTwr, 
elev Ott ef Tods peyddovs Tav maidewv dvdpas 
vopilovat, Tods puxpods TOV dvipav maidas elvat 

1309 b ndiodvrac. Kal Ocodéxrs év 7TH vow, Ort 
moXitas prev moetobe rods puotopépovs, olov 
XrpdBara Kat Xapidnpov Sua Ty émeixeray: 
puydsas 8 od roujcere tovs év tots pucboddpots 
aviKeota SiaTempaypevous ; 

ig “AdAos ék rob ro ovpBaivov éav 4 radrov, drt 
kal €€ av ovpBaiver tadTd: olov Zevodavys édeyev 
ore dpoiws doeBotow of yevécbar ddcKovtes Tods 





The bad with the good. The exact meaning of 
inion (see Glossary) has not heen satisfactorily explained. 
In the definition given of the retortion of a dilemma, the two 
opposite things would be speaking truth or untruth; the two 
opposite consequences, pleasing men and pleasing God. 

® eg. aman may say that an honourable death should be 
preferred to a pleasant life, and honest poverty to ill-aequired 
wealth, whereas really he wishes the opposite. “If then his 
words are in accordance with his real wishes, he must be 
confronted with his publie statements; if they are in accord- 
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speak in public; for if you say what is just, the 
gods will love you, if you say what is unjust, men 
will.” This is the same as the proverb, “ ‘To buy 
the swamp with the salt * *; and retorting a dilemma 
on its proposer takes place when, two things being 
opposite, good and evil follow on each, the good and 
evil being opposite like the things themselves, 

Again, since men do not praise the same things 
in public and in secret, but in public chiefly praise 
what is just and beautiful, and in sceret rather wish 
for what is expedient, another topic consists in 
endeavouring to infer its opposite from one or 
other of these statements.” This topic is the most 
weighty of those that deal with paradox. 

Another topic is derived from analogy in things. 
For instance, Iphicrates, when they tried to force his 
son to perform public services because he was tall, _ 
although under the legal age, said : ‘‘ If you consider 
tall boys men, you must vote that short men are 
boys.” Similarly, Theodectes in his “ law,” © says : 
“Since you bestow the rights of citizenship upon 
mercenaries such as Strabax and Charidemus on 
account of their merits, will you not banish those 
of them who have wrought such irreparable mis- 
fortunes?” 

Another topic consists in concluding the identity 
of antecedents from the identity of results.¢ Thus 
Xenophanes said: “There is as much impiety in 


ance with the latter, he must be confronted with his secret 
wishes. In either case he must fall into paradox, and con- 
tradict either his publicly expressed or secret opinions ™ 
(Sophistict Elenchi, ti. 12, Poste’s translation). 

¢ This “law” (already mentioned in 11) is said to have 
been an oration on the legal position of mercenaries. 

# Cause and effect. 
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votTepov 7% mpdtepov, GAN avdmadw, olov 7dd€ TO 
> OY, ras > z, A > la 0 oe 
evOdpynpa, “el devyovres prev euaxducba dérus 
# / \ / Lg A 
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os TO 0D ever” av ein 7H yevowto, TovTou 
évexa fdvar eivar 7 yeyevqoOa, ofov et Soin av 
tis Twl Wy adheddpevos AUTHOn. dbev Kal Tob’ 
eipnrat, 
~ Mg , > > ow” #£ 
moddois 6 Satuwv od Kar’ etvoray dépwv 
/ Oto > ta > GAN’ oe 
peydda didwow edruyypar’, iva 
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Kal TO ex Tob MeAeadypou rob ’Avridaivtos, 





@ Tsocrates, Antidosis, 173. 
> The peace concluded between the Greeks (although the 
TLaeedaemonians held aloof) and Alexander the Great after 
the death of Philip of Macedon (336 u.c. ). 

¢ Lysias, xxxiv. 11, 

4 je. after their return, they preferred to leave the city 
rather than fight. This is Cope’s explanation, but the 
meaning of the clause ord pév . . . ypodvro is then some- 
what obscure. A more suitable interpretation would be: 
““At one time they preferred to return from exile at the 
price of fighting: at another, not to fight, at the price of 
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asserting that the gods are born as in saying that 
they die; for either way the result is that at some 
time or other they did not cxist.” And, generally 
speaking, one may always regard as identical the 
results produced by one or other of any two things : 
“ You are about to decide, not about Isocrates alone, 
but about education generally, whether it is right to 
study philosophy.” * And, “ to give earth and water 
is slavery,’ and “to be included in the common 
peace > implies obeying orders.” Of two alter- 
natives, you should take that which is useful. 

Another topic is derived from the fact that the 
same men do not always choose the same thing 
before and after, but the contrary. The following 
_ enthymeme is an example: “ If, when in exile, we 
fought to return to our country [it would be mon- 
strous] if, now that we have returned, we were to 
return to exile to avoid fighting ’’!¢ This amounts 
to saying that at one time they preferred to hold 
their ground at the price of fighting ; at another, 
not to fight at the price of not remaining.@ 

Another topic consists in maintaining that the 
cause of something which is or has been is something 
which would generally, or possibly might, be the cause 
of it; for example, if one were to make a present 
of something to another, in order to cause him pain 
by depriving him of it. Whence it has been said : 

It is not from benevolence that the deity bestows great 


blessings upon many, but in order that they may suffer 
more striking calamities.¢ 


And these verses from the Meleager of Antiphon : 


being exiled a second time (St. Hilaire),” but one does not 
see how this can be got out of the Greek. 
¢ The author is unknown. 
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* Frag. 2 (TGF. p. 792). 

» fliad, x. 218; ep. T.G.F. p. sol. 

¢ By pointing out what is likely to deter a man from 
committing a crime, and vice versa. 

# The argument is: we accept either that which really is, 
or that whieh is probable; if then a statement is made whieh 
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Not in order to slay the monster, but that they may be 
witnesses to Greece of the valour of Meleager.* 


And the following remark from the Ajax of Theo- 
dectes, that Diomedes chose Odysseus before all 
others,’ not to do him honour, but that his companion 
might be his inferior; for this may have been the 
reason. 

Another topic common to forensic and deliberative 
rhetoric consists in examining what is hortatory and 
dissuasive, and the reasons which make men act or 
not. Now, these are the reasons which, if they 
exist, determine us to act, if not, not ; for instance, 
if a thing is possible, easy, or useful to ourselves or 
our friends, or injurious and prejudicial to our 
enemies, or if the penalty is less than the profit. 
From these grounds we exhort, and dissuade from 
their contraries. It is on the same grounds that we 
accuse and defend; for what dissuades serves for de- 
fence,° what persuades, for accusation. This topiccom- 
prises the whole “ Art”’ of Pamphilus and Callippus. 

Another topic is derived from things which are 
thought to happen but are incredible, because it 
would never have been thought so, if they had not 
happened or almost happened. And further, these 
things are even more likely to be true; for we only 
believe in that which is, or that which is probable : 
if then a thing is incredible and not probable, it will 
be true; for it is not because it is probable and 
credible that we think it true.¢ Thus, Androcles ¢ of 
is incredible and improbable, we assume that it would not 
have been made, unless it was true. 

¢ Athenian demagogue and opponent of Alcibiades, for 
whose banishment he was chiefly responsible. When the 


Four Hundred were set up, he was put to death. Pitthus 
was an Athenian deme or parish. 
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* Understanding dapsesjoOa. Others read wy (for 4) 
doxoticr, ‘* when there seems no reason to suspect them.” 
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Pitthus, speaking against the law, being shouted at 
when he said “ the laws need a law to correct them,” 
went on, ‘‘ and fishes need salt, although it is neither 
| probable nor credible that they should, being brought 
| up in brine; similarly, pressed olives need oil, 
although it is incredible that what produces oil 
should itself need oil.” 

Another topic, appropriate to refutation, consists 
in examining contradictories, whether in dates, 
actions, or words, first, separately in the case of the 
adversary, for instance, “ he says that he loves you, 
and yet he conspired with the Thirty ;” next, 
separately in your own case, “he says that I am 
litigious, but he cannot prove that I have ever 
brought an action against anyone’”’; lastly, sep- 
arately in the case of your adversary and yourself 
together: ‘‘ he has never yet lent anything, but I 
have ransomed many of you.” 

Another topic, when men or things have been 
attacked by slander, in reality or in appearance,* 
consists in stating the reason for the false opinion ; 
for there must be a reason for the supposition of 
guilt. For example, a woman embraced her son inv 
a manner that suggested she had illicit relations with 
him, but when the reason was explained, the slander 
was quashed. Again, in the Ajax of Theodectes, 
Odysseus explains to Ajax why, although really more 
- courageous than Ajax, he is not considered to be so. 
_ Another topic is derived from the cause. If the 
cause exists, the effect exists; if the cause does not 
exist, the effect does not exist ; for the effect exists 
with the cause, and without cause there is nothing. 
For example, Leodamas, when defending himself 
against the accusation of Thrasybulus that his name 
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2 ‘The names of traitors were inscribed on a brazen pillar 
in the Acropolis. Leodamas supported the oligarchical, 
Thrasybulus the democratical party. In answer to the 
charge that he had had his name removed from the pillar 
when his party came into power, Leodamas replied that, 
if he had been originally posted as an enemy of the people 
and a hater of democracy, he would have preferred to keep 
the record, as likely to increase the confidence of the Thirty 
in him, than to have it erased, even though it branded him 
as a traitor. 

® if a person has not taken the better course, when he 
had the chance of doing so, he cannot be guilty. 

¢ Leucothea was the name of the deified Ino. She was 
the daughter of Cadmus and the wife of Athamas king of 
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had been posted in the Acropolis * but that he had 
erased it in the time of the Thirty, declared that 
it was impossible, for the Thirty would have had 
more confidence in him if his hatred against the 
people had been graven on the stone. 

Another topic consists in examining whether there 
was or is another better course than that which is 
advised, or is being, or has been, carried out. Tor 
it is evident that, if this has not been done,® a 
person has not committed a certain action ; because 
no one, purposely or knowingly, chooses what is bad. 
However, this argument may be false ; for often it 
is not until later that it becomes clear what was the 
better course, which previously was uncertain. 

Another topic, when something contrary to what 
has already been done is on the point of being done, 
consists in examining them together. For instance, 
when the people of Elea asked Xenophanes if they 
ought to sacrifice and sing dirges to Leucothea,? or 
not, he advised them that, if they believed her to be 
a goddess they ought not to sing dirges, but if they 
believed her to be a mortal, they ought not to 
sacrifice to her. 

Another topic consists in making use of errors 
committed, for purposes of accusation or defence. 
For instance, in the Medea of Carcinus,? some accuse 
Medea of having killed her children,—at any rate, 
they had disappeared ; for she had made the mis- _ 
take of sending them out of the way. Medea herself 


Thebes. The latter went mad and, in order to escape from 
him, Ino threw herself into the sea with her infant son 
Melicertes. Both became marine deities. 

. aa poet, contemporary of Aristophanes (7.G.F. 
p- 798). 
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2 An early edition, afterwards enlarged. It must have 
contained something more than the topic of ‘errors’ to be 
of any use. 

» Sophocles, Tyro, Frag. 597 (7.G.F.). The reference is 
to Sidero (oidnpos, iron), the cruel stepmother of ‘Tyro. 

¢ Thompson’s rendering (Introd. to his ed. of Plato’s 
Gorgias, p. 5). ‘*Colt” refers to Polus’s skittishness and 
frisking from one subject to another. 

4 Troades, 990, 
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pleads that she would have slain, not her children, 
but her husband Jason; for it would have been a 
mistake on her part not to have done this, if she had 
done the other. This topic and kind of enthymeme 
is the subject of the whole of the first “ Art” of 
Theodorus.@ 

Another topic is derived from the meaning of a 
name. For instance, Sophocles says, 


Certainly thou art iron, like thy name.® 


This topic is also commonly employed in praising the 
gods. Conon used to call Thrasybulus “ the man 
bold in counsel,” and Herodicus said of Thrasy- 
machus, “ Thou art ever bold in fight,”’ and of Polus, 
“Thou art ever Polus (colt) by name and colt by 
nature,” © and of Draco the legislator that his laws 
were not those of a man, but of a dragon, so severe 
were they. Hecuba in Euripides? speaks thus of 
Aphro-dite : 

And rightly does the name of the goddess begin like the 
word aphro-syne (folly) ; 


and Chaeremon ¢ of Pentheus, 
Pentheus named after his unhappy future. 


Enthymemes that serve to refute are more popular 
than those that serve to demonstrate, because the 
former is a conclusion of opposites / in a small compass, 
and things in juxtaposition are always clearer to the 


e Frag. 4 (7.G.F.). The name Pentheus is from 7év@os 
(sorrow). 

¢ «Admitting the apparent correctness of the opposing 
argument, we may prove the contradictory of its conclusion 
by an unassailable argument of our own, which is then 
called an elenchus”’ (Thomson, Laws of Thought, § 127). 
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@ {socrates, Hvagoras, 65-69. 
> Or equivocation, in which a single term has a double 
ineaning. 
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audience. But of all syllogisms, whether refutative 
or demonstrative, those are specially applauded, 
the result of which the hearers foresec as soon as 
they are begun, and not because they are superficial 
(for as they listen they congratulate themselves 
on anticipating the conclusion); and also those 
which the hearers are only so little behind that they 
understand what they mean as soon as they are 
delivered. 

24. But as it is possible that some syllogisms may 
be real, and others not real but only apparent, 
there must also be real and apparent enthymemes, 
since the enthymeme is a kind of syllogism. 

Now, of the topics of apparent enthymemes one 
is that of diction, which is of two kinds. The first, 
as in Dialectic, consists in ending with a conclusion 
syllogistically expressed, although there has been no 
syllogistic process, ‘‘ therefore it is neither this nor 
that,” “so it must be this or that’; and similarly 
in rhetorical arguments a concise and antithctical 
statement is supposed to be an enthymeme ; for such 
a style appears to contain a real enthymeme. This 
fallacy appears to be the result of the form of ex- 
pression. For the purpose of using the diction to 
create an impression of syllogistic reasoning it is 
useful to state the heads of several syllogisms : 
“He saved some, avenged others, and freed the 
Greeks ” ;* for each of these propositions has been 
proved by others, but their union appears to furnish 
a fresh conclusion. 

The second kind of fallacy of diction is homonymy? 
For instance, if one were to say that the mouse is an 
important animal, since from it is derived the most 
honoured of all religious festivals, namely, the 
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® Deriving pvorijpia (udev, to close the lips) from pis 
(mouse). 

> A fragment from the Parthenia (songs sung by maidens 
to the aecompaniment of the flute). Pan is called “the dog 
of Cybele,” the great nature-goddess of the Greeks, as being 
always in attendanee on her, being himself a nature-god. 
The fact that Pindar ealls Pan ‘“‘dog” is taken as a 
glorification of that animal. 

© cowds ‘Epufis is a proverbial expression meaning 
“halves!”? When anyone had a stroke of luck, such as 
finding a purse full of money in the street, anyone with 
him expected to go halves. Hermes was the god of luck, 
and such a find was ealled épyaior. xowwrixds is taken to 
mean (1) liberal to others, or (2) sociable. 

4 Néyos: (1) speech; (2) aecount, esteem. 
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mysteries *; or if, in praising the dog, one were to 
include the dog in heaven (Sirius), or Pan, because 
Pindar said,? 


O blessed one, whom the Olympians call dog of the Great 
Mother, taking every form, 


or were to say that the dog is an honourable animal, 
since to be without a dog is most dishonourable. 
And to say that Hermes is the most sociable of the 
gods, because he alone is called common ;° and that 
words are most excellent, since good men are con- 
sidered worthy, not of riches but of consideration ; 
for Adyov dg.os has a double meaning 4 

Another fallacy consists in combining what is 
divided or dividing what is combined. Tor since a 
thing which is not the same as another often appears 
to be the same, one may adopt the more convenient 
alternative. Such was the argument of Kuthydemus, 
to prove, for example, that a man knows that there 
is a trireme in the Piraeus, because he knows the 
existence of two things, the Piraeus and the trireme ; ° 
or that, when one knows the letters, one also knows 


¢ Very obscure and no explanation is satisfactory. The 
parallel passage in Sophistict elenchi (20. 6) is: “ Do you 
being in Sicily now know that there are triremes in the 
Piraeus ?”? ‘he ambiguity lies in the position of ‘“‘ now,” 
whether it is to be taken with “in Sicily ” or with “ in the 
Piraeus.” At the moment when a man is in Sicily he cannot 
know that there are at this time triremes in the Piraeus ; 
but being in Sicily he can certainly know of the ships in the 
Piraens, which should be there, but are now in Sicily (Kirch- 
mann). St. Hilaire suggests that the two clauses are: Do 
you now, being in Sicily, see the triremes which are in the 
Piraeus? and, Did you when in Sicily, see the triremes 
which are now in the Piraeus? The fallacy consists in the 
two facts (being in the Piraeus and the existence of triremes 
in Sicily), true separately, being untrue combined. 
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* Thrasybulus deposed the thirty individuals and put 
down the single tyranny which they composed; he then 
claimed a thirtyfold reward, as having put down thirty 
tyrannies. 

> Frag. 5 (7.GF.). 
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the word made of them, for word and letters are the 
same thing. Further, since twice so much is un- 
wholesome, one may argue that neither is the 
original amount wholesome ; for it would be absurd 
that two halves separately should be good, but bad 
combined. In this way the argument may be used 
for refutation, in another way for demonstration, if 
one were to say, one good thing cannot make two 
bad things. But the whole topic is fallacious. Again, 
one may quote what Polycrates said of Thrasybulus, 
that he deposed thirty tyrants,? for here he combines 
them ; or the example of the fallacy of division in 
the Orestes of Theodectes ©; ‘“ It is just that a woman 
who has killed her husband ” should be put to death, 
and that the son should avenge the father ; and this 
in fact is what has been done. But if they are com- 
bined, perhaps the act ceases to be just. The same 
might also be classed as an example of the fallacy 
of omission ; for the name of the one who should put 
the woman to death is not mentioned. 

Another topic is that of constructing or destroying 
by exaggeration, which takes place when the speaker, 
without having proved that any crime has actually 
been committed, exaggerates the supposed fact ; for 
it makes it appear either that the accused is not 
guilty, when he himself exaggerates it, or that he is 
guilty, when it is the accuser who is in a rage. 
Therefore there is no enthymeme; for the hearer 
falsely concludes that the accused is guilty or not, 
although neither has been proved. 

Another fallacy is that of the sign, for this argu- 
ment also is illogical. For instance, if one were to 
say that those who love one another are useful to 
States, since the love of Harmodius and Aristogiton 
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* Herodotus, ii, 141. The story was that, when 
Sennacherib invaded Egypt, a host of field-mice devoured 
all the quivers, bowstrings and leather shicld-holders of the 
Assyrians. Apollo was called Smintheus (cglvO0s, mouse) 
and was represented on coins with a mouse in his hand, 
either as the mouse-slayer and protector of crops, or because 
the animal was sacred to him. ‘The story, alluded to else- 
where, was of Greek, not of Egyptian origin. Similar 
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overthrew the tyrant Hipparchus; or that Dionysius 
is a thief, because he is a rascal; for here again the 
argument is inconclusive ; not every rascal is a thief 
although every thief is a rascal. 

Another fallacy is derived from accident ; for in- 
stance, when Polycrates says of the mice, that they 
rendered great service by gnawing the bowstrings.? 
Or if one were to say that nothing is more honourable 
than to be invited to a dinner, for because he was 
not invited Achilles was wroth with the Achaeans at 
Tenedos ; whereas he was really wroth because he 
had been treated with disrespect, but this was an 
accident due to his not having been invited? 

Another fallacy is that of the Consequence.” lor 
instance, in the Alexander (Paris) it is said that Paris 
was high-minded, because he despised the companion- 
ship of the common herd and dwelt on Ida by himself ; 
for because the high-minded are of this character. 
Paris also might be thought high-minded. Or, since 
a man pays attention to dress and roams about at 
night, he is a libertine, because libertines are of this 
character. Similarly, the poor sing and dance in the 
temples, exiles can live where they please; and 
since these things belong to those who are apparently 
happy, those to whom they belong may also be 
thought happy. But there is a difference in condi- 
panegyrics on ridiculous things or animals included pots, 
counters, salt, flies, bees, and such subjects as death, sleep, 
and food. 

» Sophocles, The Gathering of the Greeks (T.G.F. p. 161), 
a satyric drama. His not being invited was a mere accident 
of the disrespect. 

¢ Assuming a proposition to be convertible, when it is not; 
it does not follow, assuming that all the high-minded dwell 
by themselves, that all who dwell by themselves are high- 
minded. 
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® The poor want to get money; the rich dance and sing 
to amuse themselves, or to show that they can do as they 
like. Exiles can certainly live where they like in a foreign 
land, but would prefer to live in their own country ; the rich, 
who are not exiles, travel to amuse themselves. 

> The first Ny ” means ‘“‘has a real, absolute existence ”’ 
the second ‘i ” merely expresses the identity of the terms of 
the proposition, and is particular; but the sophistical reasoner 
takes it in the same sense as the first. The same applies to 
the argument about the unknown. 
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tions ;* wherefore this topic also falls under the head 
of omission. 

Another fallacy consists of taking what is not the 
cause for the cause, as when a thing has happened 
at the same time as, or after, another; for it is 
believed that what happens after is produced by the 
other, especially by politicians. ‘Thus, Demades de- 
clared that the policy of Demosthenes was the cause 
of all the evils that happened, since it was followed 
by the war. 

Another fallacy is the omission of when and how. 
For instance, Alexander (Paris) had a right to carry 
off Helen, for the choice of a husband had been - 
given her by her father. But (this was a fallacy), for 
it was not, as might be thought, for all time, but 
only for the first time ; for the father’s authority only 
lasts tillthen. Or, if one should say that it is wanton 
outrage to beat a free man; for this is not always 
the case, but only when the assailant gives the first 
blow. 

Further, as in sophistical disputations, an apparent 
syllogism arises as the result of considering a thing 
first absolutely, and then not absolutely, but only 
in a particular case. For instance, in Dialectic, it 
is argued that that which is not zs, for that which 
is not zs that which is not ®; also, that the unknown 
ean be known, for it can be known of the unknown 
that it is unknown. Similarly, in Rhetoric, an ap- 
parent enthymeme may arise from that which is not 
absolutely probable but only in particular cases, 
But this is not to be understood absolutely, as 
Agathon says : 
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@ ‘This utterance of Protagoras gave particular offence as 
apparently implying that the weaker cause was really 
identical with the worse, so that to support it was to support 
injustice. But, considering the high moral character ascribed 
to Protagoras, it scens more probable to take the formula as 
a statement of the aim of all ancient orators—how to over- 
come stronger arguinents by arguments weaker in themselves. 
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One might perhaps say that this very thing is probable, 
that many things happen to men that are not probable ; 


for that which is contrary to probability nevertheless 
does happen, so that that which is contrary to probabil- 
ity is probable. If this is so, that which is improbable 
will be probable. But not absolutely ; but as, in 
the case of sophistical disputations, the argument 
becomes fallacious when the circumstances, reference, 
and manner are not added, so here it will become 
so owing to the probability being not probable 
absolutely but only in particular cases. The ‘ Art” 
of Corax is composed of this topic. For if a man is not 
likely to be guilty of what he is accused of, for instance 
if, being weak, he is accused of assault and battery, his 
defence will be that the crime is not probable ; but 
if he is likely to be guilty, for instance, if he is 
strong, it may be argued again that the crime is not 
probable, for the very reason that it was bound to 
appear so. It is the same in all other cases; for a 
man must either be likely to have committed a 
crime or not. Here, both the alternatives appear 
equally probable, but the one is really so, the other 
not probable absolutely, but only in the conditions 
mentioned. And this is what “making the worse 
appear the better argument’’ means. Wherefore 
men were justly disgusted with the promise of 
Protagoras * ; for it is a lie, not a real but an apparent 
probability, not found in any art except Rhetoric and 
Sophistic. Se much for real or apparent enthymemes. 

25. Next to what has been said we must speak of 
refutation. An argument may be refuted either by 
a counter-syllogism ® or by bringing an objection. 


®> In which the contrary of an opponent’s conclusion is 
proved, 
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TeTpax@s: 9 yap e€ éavtot 7 éx Tod Opoiov 7 €k 
4 700 évayriov 7 eK ray KE KpUpLevny dey dé ad’ 
1402 b éavrob pe, otov et Tepl Epwros et To evOdunwa 
as omrovdaios, 4 evoracis dixs- 7 yap xabldrov 
eimévrTa ore méoa évdea Tmovnpov, 7 Kard jeépos 
6rt ove ay eéyero Kadveos épws, el pa joov Kal 
5 movnpot épwres. dmo dé Tob évaytiou evoraous 
péperar, oloy el 70 evOJunua 7 Hv ore 6 dyabos dvnp 
mavTas Tous pidous €b motel, GAN’ od 6 poxOnpos 
6 KaKds. amo dé Tod Gpoiov, et Wy 70 evOdpunua 
OTe ob KaKOS merovOdres det pucodaw, ort aa’ 
7 088 ot ra) memovOres det pudodaw. at 5é Kpices 
at azo Tay yrespipew dvopa@v, ofov et Ts evOdunpa 
cirev ort rots peBdovar det Oey yvepny EXE, 
dyvootvres yap dpraprdvovow, evoraats 6re obKouv 
6 Ilerraxds aiverds: ov yap. dy petlous Snpias 
evopobérncer € édy Tis peOdwr dpapravy. 

3 Ene d€ TO evOupnpara AéyeTas ek TEeTTApWY, 
To. be TETTape. Tair” cory elds mapdderypa 
TEN {LT} LOV onpetov, €ore d€ TA Mev EK Tay ws emt 
TO TOAD 7} Ovtav 7 SoKobyrwy cunypeva evOuuy- 





4 7,e. the vpponent’s enthymeme. 
> Love is regarded as a desire, and therefore as bad as any 
other desire. It is here included under the general head of 
want. 
¢ Incest: Ovid, Metamorphoses, ix. 45-4. 
4 The contrary of “good men do good to all their friends ” 
is “bad men do harm to all their friends,” but this is not 
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It is clear that the same topics may furnish counter- 
syllogisms ; for syllogisms are derived from probable 
materials and many probabilities are contrary to one 
another. An objection is brought, as shown in the 
Topics, in four ways : it may be derived either from 
itself,¢ or from what is similar, or from what is 
contrary, or from what has been decided. In the 
first case, if for instance the enthymeme was intcnded 
to prove that love is good, two objections might be 
made; either the general statement that all want ® 
is bad, or in particular, that Caunian love * would 
not have become proverbial, unless some forms of 
love had been bad. An objection from what is 
contrary is brought if, for instance, the enthymeme 
is that the good man does good to all his friends ; it 
may be objected: But the bad man does not do 
harm [to all his friends].4_An objection from what is 
similar is brought, if the enthymeme is that those 
who have been injured always hate, by arguing that 
those who have been benefited do not always love. 
The fourth kind of objection is derived from the 
former decisions of well-known men. For instance, 
if the enthymeme is that one should make allowance 
for those who are drunk, for their offence is the 
result of ignorance, it may be objected that Pittacus 
then is unworthy of commendation, otherwise he 
would not have laid down severer punishment for a 
man who commits an offence when drunk. 

Now the material of enthymemes is derived from 
four sources—probabilities, examples, necessary signs, 
and signs. Conclusions are drawn from probabilities, 
when based upon things which most commonly occur 


always true. Jebb gives the objection as: “No, the bad 
man does not do evil to all his enemies.” 
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para, ek Trav elkoTa, Ta de be emaywy tis dud. Tod 
opotou, H €vos 7} meidvev, orav AaBav 7d KadAov 
elra ovMoyionrat Ta kara [Epos dud mapadety- 
aros, Ta dé be dvayKatou kal dvros Bua Tekpnplov, 
Te de Bud Too Kaborov 7 H Tod év pepe ovros, édy 
Te ov edv Te PAs Sud onpeiwv, TO Sé elkos od TO 
ded aAXa. Td ws emt Td mond, pavepor 6 Ort TO Tovatra 
pev trav evOvpnpdtwr del €o7t Avew pépovra &v- 


Yoracw, y) dé Adous pawopevn avd’ ovK adn Ons. det: 


ov yap ott ovt« €ikos, Aveu 6 EVLOTAPLEVOS, GAN’ ote 


10 ovK dvaykatov. 510 Kat ael éaret arAcoveKtety amo- 


11 


Aoyotpevov peaAdrov 7 Karnyopobvra dud ToGrov 
TOV Tapadoyrapv" émel yap 6 pev xarnyop@v 
be eixoray drodeixvvow, gore dé ov Tabro Avoa 
7 ore odK etxds 7 ért odK dvayxaior, del 8 exet 
évoracw TO os én TO mons: ob yap ay am elxds 
aan’ Get rat dvayKatov: 6 be KpiTi}s olerat, av 
otrw AvOq, 7) obK etkos elvat 4% od*X aire Kperéov, 
mapahoylopevos, worep eAdyopev: od yap ex 
Tov dvayKatov Sef adrov povov Kpivew, aAAra Kai 
ék Tov eikdrw: Tobro yap éore TO youn TH 
dptorn Kpivew. ovKouv ixavov av Avon étt ovK 
avaykatov, adda det Adew Ort ovK €tkos. Tobro 
de cupPycerar, eav 7 4 evoracis HaMov ws emt 
TO TOAd. evdexyerar Sé elvar Tovatrnv Sixds, 7 





* Translating ael inserted by Vahlen hefore dvzes. 
» That is, if the argument is shown to be not “necessary.” 
¢ The important point in the conclusion drawn is that the 
judge thinks it is not his business to decide, because the 
argument is not necessary, whereas his duty is to decide, not 
about things that are necessary but about things that are 
probable. 
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or seem to occur; from examples, when they are 
the result of induction from one or more similar cases, 
and when one assumes the general and then con- 
cludes the particular by an example ; from necessary 
signs, when based upon that which is necessary and 
ever % exists ; from signs, when their material is the 
general or the particular, whether true or not. Now, 
the probable being not what occurs invariably but 
only for the most part, it is evident that enthymemes 
of this charactcr can always be refuted by bringing 
an objection. But the objection is often only 
apparent, not real; for he who brings the objection 
endeavours to show, not that the argument is not 
probable, but that it is not necessary. Wherefore, 
by the employment of this fallacy, the defendant 
always has an advantage over the accuser. For 
since the latter always bases his proof upon prob- 
abilities, and it is not the same thing to show that 
an argument is not probable as to show that it 
is not necessary, and that which is only true for the 
most part is always liable to objection (otherwise it 
would not be probable, but constant and necessary),— 
then the judge thinks, if the refutation is made in 
this manner,® either that the argument is not prob- 
able, or that it is not for him to decide,’ being deceived 
by the fallacy, as we have just indicated. [or his 
judgement must not rest upon necessary arguments 
alone, but also upon probabilities ; for this is what 
is meant by deciding according to the best of one’s 
judgement. It is therefore not enough to refute an 
argument by showing that it is not necessary ; it 
must also be shown that it is not probable. This 
will be attained if the objection itself is specially 
based upon what happens generally. This may take 
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TO xpovy 7 Tots mpdypaow, Kupudbrara bd, ef 
audoiv: ef yap Ta mAcovdKis otrw, Tobr’ éorlv 
elkos pGAdov. 

Averat 5é€ Kat To onpeta kal Ta bud, onpictou 
evOupnpara. cipnyieva, Kav a mdpxovra., womep 
een ev Tols mpaérois: OTe vep dovaddytorov 
éore av onpciov, SfHAov Hpety eK Tay dvahurucdy . 
mpos de 7a mapaderyparddy 7 abr dors Kal 7d, 
elkora" édy TE yap EXwpev TL ovx ovrw, Aédurat, 
ott ovK dvaykaiov, et Kal 7a mhetw 7} 7 mrAcova.Kes 
dws: edy Te kab ra metw Kal 7a meovdus 
ovrw, paxeréov, H ore 76 mapov ob»y Gpo.ov 7 oby 
oprotwas 7 Stadhopav yé Twa EXEL. Ta, be TeKpnpta 
Kal TeKpnpubdy evOuunpara KaTa per TO dovd6- 
yeorov ovK €orar AYoar (SpAov dé al 7000? apy 
ek Tav dvaduTiKar), Actrrerau 8 ws odx umdpyee 
TO Aeyopevor Sexvivar. ef 8€ davepdov rat Ort 
bmdpyer Kal dre TeKunplov, GAvrov dyn ylyverat 
TobTo" mavrTa yap yiyvera dmodetEer dn pavepd. 

26. Td 8 avfew ral pevody otk coTw evOv- 
pajparos oTotxelov TO yap avTd Adyen orouxetov 
kal Témov: €oT. ‘yap oToyelov Kal Témos, eis 6 





a 


xporvy .. . mpdynaow. If ypdvm@ be taken to mean the 
date, there are the following alternatives. The date may be 
questioned, the facts admitted ; both date and facts may be 
questioned ; both date and facts may be admitted, but 
circumstances may have altered (a pound was worth twenty 
shillings in 1914, not in 1924). Others take xpévw to mean 
the greater number of times the same fact has occurred, 
apéypace the more numerous facts that increase probability. 
But xpévym can hardly bear this meaning (see Jebb’s note). 

> i. 2. 18; or, ‘tat the beginning,” 7@.e. of this book. 

© Anal. priora, ii. 27. 

4 On the other side, in the opponent’s favour. 
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place in two ways, from consideration either of the 
time or of the facts.* ‘The strongest objections are 
those in which both are combined ; for a thing is 
more probable, the greater the number of similar 
cases. 

Signs and enthymemes based upon signs, even if 
true, may be refuted in the manner previously 
stated °; for it is clear from the Analytics ® that no 
sign can furnish a logical conclusion. As for enthy- 
memes derived from examples, they may be refuted 
in the same manner as probabilities. For if we have 
a single fact that contradicts the opponent’s example, 
the argument is refuted as not being necessary, even 
though examples, more in number and of more 
common occurrence, are otherwise’; but if the 
majority and greater frequency of examples is on 
the side of the opponent, we must contend either 
that the present example is not similar to those cited 
by him, or that the thing did not take place in 
the same way, or that there is some difference. 
But necessary signs and the enthymemes derived 
from them cannot be refuted on the ground of not 
furnishing a logical conclusion, as is clear from the 
Analytics ® ; the only thing that remains is to prove 
that the thing alleged is non-existent. But if it is 
evident that it is true and that it is a necessary sign, 
the argument at once becomes irrefutable; for, 
by means of demonstration, everything at once 
becomes clear.¢ 

26. Amplification and depreciation are not ele- 
ments of enthymeme (for I regard element and topic 
as identical), since element (or topic) is a head under 


¢ That is, “when the ¢ekmérion is converted into a syl- 
logism.” For tekmérion see i. 2. 16. 
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TrOAAG. evOupnpara. currimres. 70 s atgew wat 
pevody ory evOupjpara. ™mpos TO deifar 6 ore péya 
puxpov, aorep | Kal OTe ayabov 7) q Kaxov 7} dixavov 
27 pba Kat tov dAdaw oro. Taira, 8 eori 
mavra rept a oi ovMoyicpol Kal To evOupmpara 
wor ei pede Toure exaorov evOupnparos T6708, 
3 odd€ TO adf&ew Kat pevoby. odde Ta AvTiKa evOupin- 
para <tdds Tb éorly dMAo Tov KATATKEVAOTUKDY 
S7Aov yap ore Aver wey 7 deigas 7} 7 évoraow eveyKev, 
avramodervvovat é 76 dyruxeiprevov, olov «t 
edeiLev Ste yéyovev, odros drt od yéyovev, ef 8 
ore ov yéeyover, obros Gre “yéyovev. wore brn 
peev otk ay «ln 4 Sradopa: Tots avrois yap xp@vrac 
appdrepoe’ OTe yap ovK éorw 2 éorw, evOuunuara 
4 depovaw: 4 8 evoracts obk eotw evOdpnua, GdAd 
xaddmep ev trois tomKois TO eimety SdEav twa &€& 
Hs €orar SfAov 6tt od avdAdcAdprorat 7 dre pebdds 
5 Tt elAndev. erel 5é 57) tpia eoriv a Sef mpay- 
patevOvar wept tov Adyov, trép pev Tapadery- 
Marwr Kal yropav Kai evOuunuatwy Kai dAws TOY 
mept tiv duavorav, dOev re evTopicomev Kai ods 
1403p avdTa Avoouer, cipjolw ruiv tooatra, Aoutov dé 
SteADeiv wept AdEcws Kal Tafews. 





* «Intellectual capacity, as evinced in language (or 
actions), and seen when the actors argue or make an appeal 
to the feelings of others, in other words, when they reason or 
plead with one of the other dramatis personae in the same 
sort of way as a rhetor might do” (Bywater on the Poetics, 
2, 1450 a 6, where the text is speaking of the didvoca of the 
actors in a play). 
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which several enthymemes are included, but they 
are enthymemes which serve to show that a thing 
is great or small, just as others serve to show that 
it is good or bad, just or unjust, or anything else. 
All these are the materials of syllogisms and enthy- 
memes; so that if none of these is a topic of 
enthymeme, neither is amplification or depreciation. 
Nor are enthymemes by which arguments aré refuted 
of a different kind from those by which they are 
established ; for it is clear that demonstration or 
bringing an objection is the means of refutation. 
By the first the contrary of the adversary’s con- 
clusion is demonstrated ; for instance, if he has 
shown that a thing has happened, his opponent 
shows that it has not; if he has shown that a thing 
has not happened, he shows that it has. This, there- 
fore, will not be the difference between them ; for 
both employ the same arguments ; they bring for- 
ward enthymemes to show that the thing is or that 
it is not. And the objection is not an enthymeme, 
but, as I said in the Topies, it is stating an opinion 
which is intended to make it clear that the adversary’s 
syllogism is not logical, or that he has assumed some 
false premise. Now, since there are three things in 
regard to speech, to which special attention should 
be devoted, let what has been said suffice for ex- 
amples, maxims, enthymemes, and what concerns 
the intelligence ¢ generally ; for the sources of a 
supply of arguments and the means of refuting 
them. It only remains to speak of style and arrange- 
ment. 
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1. "Evetdy tpia éorly a Set mpayparevOjqvae 
mept Tov Adyov, ev pev ex tivwy al lores Eoovrat, 
, + ‘ i" / ‘s A ~ A 
devrepov S€ wept tiv A€Ew, tpirov Sé wBs xpr 
5. id ~ / ~ 
Tafa. Ta pépy TOO Adyou, epi pev THY TicTewr 
elpnrat, Kal éx méawy, Ort ex TpL@V Eiai, Kal TATA 
moia, Kat bia. Ti tooabra pdva: 7} yap T@ adroi te 
meTrovO€var of Kpivovtes, } T® ToLovs Twas UoAap- 
7 \ i nw ~ 3 ~ , 
Bavew rods A€yovras, 7) TH amrodedetyPar weiBovrat 
mavres. eipntar S5é€ Kat ta evOvprpata, mdbev 
a / vw BS * x mW fal > 
det mropilecOar Eore yap Ta prev €idn TOV evOvpn- 
A / 
parwv, ta S€ tTé7o01. 
Ilepi dé ris AdEews eydpevov eorw eimetv: od 
‘ > i A] a a PS) a Ae iAN’ > “4 
yap amdxpn to éxew a Set ACyew, AAN avdyKn 
~ a n A 
Kat Taira ws det elmelv, Kat cupBddAreTat oAAd 
mpos TO Parivar tov twa tov Adyov. TO ev 
> a > ? \ 4 o , 
otv mparov élytyiOn xara dvow, smep méduxe 
mp@tov, atta Ta mpdypara ex tivwy exe Td 
miavev: devrepov dé TO Tatra TH AdEEr Siabecbae: 
tplrov dé rovTwr, 6 Stvayw pev exer peylorny. 
ovmw 8 eémiKexeipntar, TA TEpt THY badKpiow, 
a7 ‘ > i x + ¢ ra 3 \ 
Kal yap eis THv TpaycKny Kal parxpwdiay die 
maphAQer: dmexpivovto yap atrol tas Tpaywodias 
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1. There are three things which require special 
attention in regard to speech: first, the sources of 
proofs ; secondly, style ; and thirdly, the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the speech. We have already 
spoken of proofs and stated that they are three in 
number, what is their nature, and why there are 
only three ; for in all cases persuasion is the result 
either of the judges themselves being affected in a 
certain manner, or because they consider the speakers 
to be of a certain character, or because something 
has been demonstrated. We have also stated the 
sources from which enthymemes should be derived 
—some of them being special, the others general 
commonplaces. 

We have therefore next to speak of style; for it 
is not sufficient to know what one ought to say, but 
one must also know how to say it, and this largely 
contributes to making the speech appear of a certain 
character. In the first place, following the natural 
order, we investigated that which first presented 
itself—what gives things themselves their persuasive- 
ness; in the second place, their arrangement by 
style ; and in the third place, delivery, which is of 
the greatest importance, but has not yet been treated 
of by any one. In fact, it only made its appéarance 
late in tragedy and rhapsody, for at first the poets 
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ot mounrat TO mpOrov. SijAov oby Ort Kab mept 
THY pHTopiK HY éore TO To.oBrov WOoTEp KaL TrEpt 
Thy TOUATLKHD Sep Erepot TWES empayparevOnoay 
4Kat DAavewy 6 Trios. éore be avr pev ev rH 
puri}, mas abrh det xpjoba mpos Exaorov maos, 
oloy MOTE peydAn Kal TOTE pLLKpG ral mOTE eon, 
Kat mas Tois TOvoUs, olov ofeta Kal Bapeta Kat 
péon, Kat prbpois tice T™pos_ éxaorov. Tpla. yap 
€oTt mept av oKoTodaw: Tatra, 8 dori péyebos 
dppovia. pubcs. Ta prev odv GOAa oxedov ex TV 
dyavev obdrot AapBavovow, kal Kabldmep exe? 
fuetlov Svvavrat pov tov TounTéiv ot moxpiral, 
Kal KATA TOUS mouriKovs ayavas bua THY [ox- 
5 Onpiav Tov Todvrevdv omen be ovyKertae Tex 
mept airav, evel Kal TO mept Thy A€Ew dibé mpo- 
HAGev- Kat Soxe? dhoptucdov eivar, Kadds dbroAap- 
1404 a Bavopevov. aan’ dhns ovons mpos ddgav THs 
mpayparelas ris mept Ty Prropuciy, otk dpbes 
éxovros, GAN ws avayKaiov tiv emédccay mown ~ 
TEOY, eet 76 ve Sixatov pondev mieten Snrew rept 
Tov Adyov 7 cis pyre Avzely pare edppaivery 
Sixcatov yap avrots dyevileoBat Tois _ mpdypaou, 
wore Tada Ew Tod dodeifar mweplepya éeoriv: 
aan Opes péeya Stvata, xabamep elpntar, dia 
Griv Too aKpoatod poxOnpiay. TO pev oy Tijs 
reEews cpus exer TU pucpov dvayKatov ev aon 
didackadia: Siaddper yap te mpos Oo SynAdoat 
@ Since the authors of tragedies acted their own plays, 
there was no need for professional actors, nor for instruction 
in the art of delivery or acting. This explains why no attempt 
had been made to deal with the question. Similarly, the 


rhapsodists (reciters of epic poems) were at first as a rule the 
composers of the poems themselves. 
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themselves acted their tragedies.*_ It is clear, there- 
fore, that there is something of the sort in rhetoric 
as well as in poetry, and it has been dealt with by 
Glaucon of Teos among others. Now delivery is a 
matter of voice, as to the mode in which it should 
be used for each particular emotion ; when it should 
be loud, when low, when intermediate ; and how the 
tones, that is, shrill, deep, and intermediate, should 
be used; and what rhythms are adapted to each 
subject. For there are three qualities that are con- 
sidered,—volume, harmony, rhythm. ‘Those who use 
these properly nearly always carry off the prizes in 
dramatic contests, and as at the present day actors 
have greater influence on the stage than the poets, 
it is the same in political® contests, owing to the 
corruptness of our forms of government. But no 
treatise has yet been composed on delivery, since 
the matter of style itself only lately came into 
notice; and rightly considered it is thought vulgar. 
But since the whole business of Rhetoric is to in- 
fluence opinion,¢ we must pay attention to it, 
not as being right, but necessary ; for, as a matter 
of right, one should aim at nothing morc in a speech 
than how to avoid exciting pain or pleasure. Tor 
justice should consist in fighting the case with the 
facts alone, so that everything else that is beside 
demonstration is superfluous ; nevertheless, as we 
have just said, it is of great importance owing to the 
corruption of the hearer. However, in every system 
of instruction there is some slight necessity to pay 
attention to style ; for it does make a difference, for 

® In the law courts and public assembly. 

¢ Cope prefers: ‘is thought vulgar, and rightly so 
considered.”” 

4 Or, “is concerned with appearance.” 
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CS € a > cal > a ~ > > ov 
Wd } Wl eimety: od pévTot TogobTov, GAN dmavra 
d¢avtacia tatr’ é€ati Kal mpos Tov axpoaryy: 840 
ovdels otTwW yewpuerpely SiSdoxes. 
> cA A -~ a Ww 5 ‘ # a 
> Exeivyn Hey oby Gray eA0n Tavrd Toujoet TH 
dmoKpitiKh, eyKexerpjxac. Sé ém ddAlyov sept 
adris eimety tives, olov Opactpayos ev Tots <A€ots- 
* f 
kal €art dvcews TO brroxpiTiKoy elvat, Kal arexve- 
Tepov, mept dé thy rA€Ew evrexyvov. 81d Kal Tois 
~ t v , bi LA 
totro Suvapévors yiverat mdAw dOda, Kabamep 
Kal Tots KaTd Ti UmdKpiow pyropow: of yap 
ypagopevor Adyou petlov tayvovor dia rHv A€Ew 
7 Oud THY didvoray. 

8 “Hpéavro pev ody Kwihoa TO mpOtov, womep 
mépuxev, of mountai: Ta yap dydpaTa pyLjpata 
éoriv, banp€e Sé Kal 4 dwn mavTwy pynTiKad- 
TaTov T@Y popiwy Hiv: dd Kal af réxyvat cuv- 
ia oe e , X 14 c A \ oo» 
éoTnoar, 7 Te paywodia Kat 7 UroKpeTtKn Kat aAAat 

9ye. evel 8 of mounrat A€yovres edHOn Sia Tip 

i 3N * x a ‘ ~ 
AéEw éSéxouv ropicacba tiv 8dav, 8a Tobro 
momTiKn mpwTn eyévero AEs, ofov 7 Topyiov. 
Kat vov ére of toAAol Tay aradevTwv Tods ToLov- 
wv f , ~ > > 
Tous otovra: diuadéyecOa KdAdaTa. Tobto 3° otk 
” > 2: ¢ La , A ca , i! a, 
éotw, GW érépa Adyouv Kai Toupaews A€Ets eoriv. 
a A \ a“ OA A € ‘ , 
dnAot S€ 76 GupBatvoy: odd yap ot Tas Tpaywdias 
~ a 4 

mowobvres €Tt xp@vrar Tov advrov tpdmov, add’ 
@omep Kal éx Ta&v TeTpaétpwv els TO lapPetov 
peTeBnoay Sia TO TH Adyw TobTo THY péTPwY 


@ je, style, delivery, and acting, which are of no use to 
serious students. 
> A treatise on Pathos. 
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the purpose of making a thing clear, to speak in 
this or that manner; still, the difference is not so 
very great, but all these things ¢ are mere outward 
show for pleasing the hearer; wherefore no one 
teaches geometry in this way. 

Now, when delivery comes into fashion, it will have 
the same effect as acting. Some writers have 
attempted to say a few words about it, as Thrasy- 
machus, in his Eleot ®; and in fact, a gift for acting 
is a natural talent and depends less upon art, but in 
regard to style it is artificial Wherefore people 
who excel in this in their turn obtain prizes, Just as 
orators who excel in delivery ; for written speeches 
owe their effect not so much to the sense as to the 
style. 

The poets, as was natural, were the first to give 
an impulse to style; for words are imitations, and 
the voice also, which of all our parts is best adapted 
for imitation, was ready to hand; thus the arts of 
the rhapsodists, actors, and others, were fashioned. 
And as the poets, although their utterances were 
devoid of sense, appeared to have gained their reputa- 
tion through their style, it was a poetical style that 
first came into being, as that of Gorgias.” Even 
now the majority of the uneducated think that such 
persons express themselves most beautifully, whereas 
this is not the case, for the style of prose is not the 
same as that of poetry. And the result proves it ; 
for even the writers of tragedies do not employ it 
in the same manner, but as they have changed from 
the tetrametric to the iambic metre, because the 
latter, of all other metres, most nearly resembles 


¢ Of Leontini in Sicily, Greek sophist and rhetorician 
(see Introduction). 
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opovdrarov eivar Tov GAAwy, otrtw Kal Ta dvo- 
pdrwv adeixaow dca mapa ti diddexTov eorw, 
ois of mparov éexdopouy, kal ere voy of Ta eEdpeTpa 
movobvTes* 810 yeAotov pupetobae TovTovs ot adrot 


10 2 A Dinh ~ , e d \ 
OUKETL XKPWVTAL EKELVM TW TPOTTW. WOTE PavEepov 


1404b 


ot ? Ld a A a ww > ~ > 
drt oby dravra doa rept Actews cor etmeiy, axpiBo- 
Aoyyréov 7) pee, AW’ éoa rept Touatrns olas héyoptey. 

gee s exelvns elpyra év Tots aept TOUNTUK AS. 
"Eorw oby éxeiva reBewpnueva, Kat wpiobw 
Niece 3 apern cap elvan: onjretov yap om 6 Adyos, 
éay 1) Snot, od Toujoet 70 éavtot épyov: Kal 
pre Torrey ponte barep TO dgiwpa, adda mpe~ 
movoay" h yap TounrUrct) tows ov Tare, a 
ob mpérovea Adyw. Tov d dvoudtwv Kat pnudrev 
a a A, 
cap ev movee TH KUpLa, py) TaTewihy dé adda 
Kekoopnperny TaAAa, dvdpara doa eipyrat ev Tois 

’ ~ A ‘ > / -~ a 
TEpt TromriKts: TO yap e€adAd£at moet hatveobar 
ceuvotépay’ worep yap mpdos Tods Edvous ot 
avOpwro. Kal mpds tods moAditas, 76 abTo mé- 

A \ A ‘ A cal ~ ‘ 

oxovar Kal mpdos THY ref. ed Set mrovely févyv 
TH SidAexrov: Pavpacrat yap Tay amévrew clot, 
Hov dé Td Oavpacrov. emt pev ody Tay wéTpwv 
mele Te Trove’ TodTO, Kal apudrrer eKet sA€ov 
A > / x a A \ a € f : A 
yap edornke Trepl a Kal wept obs 6 Adyos: ev Sé 





@ i.e. the poetic style. See Poetics, 22, where the choice 
of words and the extent to which out-of-the-way words and 
phrases may be used in poctry is discussed. 

> « Nouns and verbs” is a conventional Sap ress1on for all 
the parts of specch. Cp. Horace, Ars Poetica, 240, non ego 
inornata ct dominantia nomina soluin | verbaque,’ ” where 
dominantia is a literal adaptation of «pia (see Glossary), the 
usual Latin equivalent for which is propria. 

¢ Ch. 2t. 

4 }t is impossible to find a satisfactory English equivalent 
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prose, they have in like manner discarded all such 
words as differ from those of ordinary conversation, 
with which the early poets used to adorn their 
writings, and which even now are employed by the 
writers of hexameters. It is therefore ridiculous to 
imitate those who no longer employ that manner of 
writing. Consequently, it is evident that we need 
not enter too precisely into all questions of style, but 
only those which concern such a style as we are 
discussing. As for the other kind of style,* it has 
already been treated in the Poetics. 

2. Let this suffice for the consideration of these 
points. In regard to style, one of its chief merits 
may be defined as perspicuity. This is shown by 
the fact that the speech, ee ces LE 
meaning clear, will not perform its proper finction > 
neither must it be mean, nor above the dignity of 
the subject, but appropriate to it; for the poetic 
style may be is not mean, but it is not appropriate 
to prose. Of nouns and verbs it is the proper ones 
that make style perspicuous ’; all the others which 
have been spoken of in the Poetics® elevate and 
make it ornate; for departure from the ordinary 
makes it appear more dignified. In this respect 
men feel the same in regard to style as in regard to 
foreigners and fellow-citizens. Wherefore we should 
give our language a “ foreign @ air” ; for men admire 
what is remote, and that which excites admiration 
is pleasant. In poetry many things conduce to this 
and there it is appropriate; for the subjects and 
persons spoken of are more out of the common. But 


for the terms gévos, gevexds, 7d Eevigov, as applied to style. 
“Foreign”? does not really convey the idea, which is rather 
that of something opposed to ‘ home-like,”—out-of-the way, 
as if from ‘‘abroad.”’ Jebb suggests “distinctive.” 
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Tots pirois Adyors TOAAG eAdrroow: 9 yap vrdbects 
eAdrTwr, met kal evraiba, < Sodhos KaAAerrotro 
9 Alay véos, dmpeméorepov, wept Aav peux pav 
GAN gore Kal ev sTodrous emtovoTeAAdpevov Kal 
avfavopevov 70 mpémov. 816 det AavOdvew mrovodv- 
Tas, Kal 441) Soxeiv Aéyew TeTAaapEvers aAAa 
TepuKorus: T0870 yap mBavev, éxetvo b€ Tobvay- 
Tiov? ws yap mpos émBovAevovra Sia8dMovrar, 
Kabdrep mpos Tovs olvous Tods HepLypévous, Kal 
olov 7% Geoddpov govt mémrovOe mpos THY TeV 
drwy dmoKpir@v- H pev yap Tob Aéyovros é Eoukev 
elvan, ai 8 dAAdrpiar. KA€mrerar 8 €d, ey TU 
ex THs eiwOvias Stadéxrov exdéyeov ovvTO5° dep 
Edpemidns mrovet Kal dmete TPATOS. 

"Ovrwr 8 dvoudrwv Kat pnudrwr e€ dv 6 Aoyos 
ovveoTHKeV, Tav oe ovoudrey Tooabr’ eXOvTeov 
<td 600. reBewpyras ev Tots mept TOLnoEws, 
TOUTWY yrdirrass fev Kal dirrdois dvduace wal 
memounpevors dhey dees. Kat ddvyaxod Xenatéov 
(6rrov. dé, dorepov epotpev, TO Te Ova TE etpyrat 
ent TO petlov yap | efaldrree Tob mpémovrTos.) TO 
de Kdptov kat 7d otkeiov Kal preradopa povat 
XpNTyLOL mpos rip Tov pray Adyov AéEw. onpeetov 
dé, drt TOvTOLS pLdvoLS mdvres xpGvra.: mavres yap 
perapopats Siadéyorrat Kat Tots oikelous Kai Tots 
kupiows’ Bote SfAov ws av eb mrowh Tis, €orae TE 
fevixov Kal Naveen evdeyerar Kal cadnveet. 





4 Cp. Horace, drs Poetica, 46, where it is said that the 
choice and use of words requires subtlety and care, skill in 
making an old word new by clever combination (callida 
iunctura) being especially praised. > Chs. 3 and 7. 
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in prose such methods are appropriate in much fewer 
instances, for the subject is less elevated ; and even 
in poetry, if fine language were used by a slave or 
a very young man, or about quite unimportant 
matters, it would be hardly becoming ; for even here 
due proportion consists in contraction and amplifica- 
tion as the subject requires. Wherefore those who 
practise this artifice must conceal it and avoid the 
appearance of speaking artificially instead of natu- 
rally; for that which is natural persuades, but the 
artificial does not. For men become suspicious of 
one whom they think to be laying a trap for them, as 
they are of mixed wines. Such was the case with 
the voice of Theodorus as contrasted with that of 
the rest of the actors; for his seemed to be the 
voice of the speaker, that of the others the voice of 
some one else. Art is cleverly concealed when the 
speaker chooses his words from ordinary language * 
and puts them together like Euripides, who was the 
first to show the way. 

Nouns and verbs being the components of speech, 
and nouns being of the different kinds which have 
been considered in the Poetics, of these we should 
use strange, compound, or coined words only rarely 
and in few places. We will state later ® in what places 
they should be used ; the reason for this has already 
been mentioned, namely, that it involves too great 
a departure from suitable language. Proper and 
appropriate words and metaphors are alone to be 
employed in the style of prose; this is shown by 
the fact that no one employs anything but these. 
For all use metaphors in conversation, as well as 
proper and appropriate words ; wherefore it is clear 
that, if a speaker manages well, there will be some- 
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7 attr 8 Hv ue Tob _ pytopiKod Adyou dpery. Tay oe 
dvopdrey 1@ pev cogioTH Opeavupiaut XpHoUpor 
(mapa Tatras yap Kaxoupyet), TH TOUNTH dé 

1405 a ouvevupiae, Adyw 8 vpud Te Kal oUvavULa., 
olov ro mopeveoOar Kat TO Badilew- Tatra yap 
dupdrepa Kal KUpua. Kal oUvavupia aM rots. 

Té pev odv Tourey exaorov éott, Kal moo0 etdy 
peragopas, Kal ort Touro mAciorov dvvarat Kai 
ev TOUoEL kal év Adyous, elpyTae, xabdrep eAé- 

8 youev, €v Tots mepl mrountiKis: TosoUTe *y ev 
Adyw det padArov prrorovetabac mept avrav, éow 
ef eAarrovey BonOyparev 6 Adyos éort Tay 
perp wy. Kab TO oades Kal TO 780 Kal TO Sevixov 
EXEL pddvora % petadopd. Kat AaBeiv ovK éorw 

9 adriy map’ dMov. det b€ Kai ta émidera Kat Tas 
Herapopas dpporrovcas Aéyew. tobro § éorat 
ék Tod avddoyov: el dé Ht, dmpetés havetrar Sud, 
TO TapddAynAa ra évayria pddora | paivecBar. 
ara det oxorrety, ds véw dowiis, otw yépovte 

10 7¢- od yap abr mpemret éobys. Kab édv TE 
Koopely Bovdy, amo Tév Bedriovesy Tav év TAvTD 
yever pepew Thy peragopdy, edy Te speyer, dao 
TOV xetpoveay. Aéeyen om olov, émel Ta éevavTia év 
TO abte yeévet, TO pavat Tov fev mrwxevorra 
ebyeobas, Tov be edydpevov TTWXEVEW, ére dpdw 
alrjoets, TO eipyuevov eari Tovey: ws Kat Iducpdrys 





* This is a parenthetical note. > Chs. 21, 22. 

° ‘Phe different kinds of words. 

4 Poetics, 22. 9: “for this alone cannot be borrowed 
from another.” 

¢ Begging (as a beggar does) and praying (as a priest 
might) are both forms of asking, and by substituting one 
for the other, you can amplify or depreciate. 
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thing “ foreign ” about his speech, while possibly the 
art may not be detected, and his meaning will be 
clear. And this, as we have said, is the chief merit of 
rhetorical language. (In regard to nouns, homonyms 
are most useful to the sophist, for it is by their aid 
that he employs captious arguments, and synonyms 
to the poet. Instances of words that are both 
proper and synonymous are “ going” and “ walk- 
ing”: for these two words are proper and have the 
same meaning.) # 

It has already been stated, as we have said, in 
the Poetics,» what each of these things ¢ is, how many 
kinds of metaphor there are, and that it is most 
important both in poetry and in prose. But the 
orator must devote the greater attention to them in 
prose, since the latter has fewer resources than 
verse. It is metaphor above all that gives per- 
spicuity, pleasure, and a foreign air, and it cannot 
be learnt from anyone else ;4 but we must make 
use of metaphors and epithets that are appropriate. 
This will be secured by observing due proportion ; 
otherwise there will be a lack of propriety, because 
it is when placed in juxtaposition that contraries are 
most evident. We must consider, as a red cloak 
suits a young man, what suits an old one; for the > 
same garment is not suitable for both. And if we 
wish to ornament our subject, we must derive our 
metaphor from the better species under the same 
genus ; if to depreciate it, from the worse. ‘Thus, to 
say (for you have two opposites belonging to the 
same genus) that the man who begs prays, or that 
the man who prays begs (for both are forms of 
asking)* is an instance of doing this; as, when 
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Kodiav LqTpayepryy aan’ ov 5q5odxov. 6 oe 
epy dpunrov adbrov civat: od yap av entpaytpray 
avrov Kanetv, dA dqdobxov" ape yap mepi 
Gedv, GAG 76 ev Tiwov Td SE dryov. Kal 6 jev 
dcovucoxdAakas, abroi 8 abrovds Texviras Kadobow: 
tabra 8 duos perapopd, 7) Wy pev puTrawdvreny a 
dé robvarriov. Kal of prev Anorai avrots TopioTas 
Kadobor vive 616 e€eart Adyew Tov dducjoavTa bev 
dpaptdavew, tov 8° duapravovta ddixfoo, Kat Tov 
KAépavta Kat AaBeiv Kat wopfjcar. To Sé ws 6 


Tiredos EtpumiSov dyoi, 
, > , > AY bd a 
KWT]S avaccely, KaToBas €ts Musiav 


> f ae ~ A >? a a” cd > , % 
amperes, OTL peilov 76 avdcoew } Kat’ agiav: od 

, EN ” 1 ‘ > A ms 
Kékhemrat obv. ore dé Kal &y Tas ovAAaBais 
dpaptia, éav p47) wdetas 9 onpecto. puvijs, oto 
Atovtatos mpocayopever 6 yaAkots ev rots éAeyelous 


Kpavynv KadAcdans 


THY Toinow, OTe audw dwvair davdAy dé 7 peTa- 
dopa tais dojo dwvais. 





@ See i. 7. 32. 

® [lead of a distinguished Athenian family which held 
the office of toreh-bearer at the Kleusinian mysteries. A 
man of notoriously dissipated character, he took some part 
in politics. 

© The dgdo6yos or hereditary torch-bearer ranked next to 
the hierophant or chief priest. In addition to holding the 
torch during the saerifices, he took part, in the recitation of 
the ritual and = certain purificatory ceremonies. The 
menrpayvprat or mendicant priests collected alms on behalf of 
various deities, especially the great Mother Cybele (whence 
their name). They included both men and women of 
profligate character, addicted to every kind of lewdness. 
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Iphicrates ¢ called Callias ® a mendicant priest instead 
of a torch-bcarer, Callias replied that Iphicrates him- 
self could not be initiated, otherwise he would not 
have called him mendicant priest but torch-bearer ° ; 
both titles indeed have to do with a divinity, but the 
one is honourable, the other dishonourable. And 
some call actors flatterers of Dionysus, whereas they 
call themselves “‘artists.”” Both these names are 
metaphors, but the one is a term of abuse, the other 
the contrary. Similarly, pirates now call themselves 
purveyors? ; and so it is allowable to say that the 
man who has committed a crime has “‘made a 
mistake,” that the man who has “‘ made a mistake ” 
is “ guilty of crime,” and that one who has com- 
mitted a theft has either “taken” or “‘ ravaged.” 
The saying in the Telephus of Euripides, 


Ruling over the oar and having landed in Mysia, 


is inappropriate, because the word “ ruling ” exceeds 
the dignity of the subject, and so the artifice can be 
seen. Forms of words also are faulty, if they do not 
express an agreeable sound ; for instance, Dionysius 
the Brazen ¢ in his elegiacs speaks of poetry as 


the scream of Calliope ; 


both are sounds, but the metaphor is bad, because 
the sounds have no meaning 


@ Cf. ‘convey’ the wise it call” (Merry Wives, I. iii.) 
Kither the euphemistic or unfavourable application of the 
term may be adopted. 

¢ According to Athenaeus, xv. p. 669, he was a poet and 
rhetorician who recommended the Athenians to use bronze 
money. 

f A scream is neither articulate nor agreeable, like the 
sound of poetry, although both are voices or sound, and to 
that extent the metaphor is correct. 
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12 "Ere dé od adéppwhev dei, GAN éx Tey ovyyevav 
Kat Tov Spoerdev peradépew To. dvdvupa wvo- 
Haopevos, é ex dev SiAov €orw Ore ovyyeves, 

1405 b Ofoy €v TH aiviypart TO evSoKtpodvre 


avdp’ eidov mupt yxadnov én’ davépe KoAAjoavra: 


dvavepov yap 76 mdBos, éore x depen mpoabecis 
Tus" KoMnow roivuy etme my Tis oucdas mpooBoAry. 
Kal dhws ex Ta’ €d mreypeeveov éore perapopas 
AaBety emueuxeis” peragopat yap aivirrovrat, WOTE 
13 OfjAov Gre eb HETEVTVERT AL, wot dad Karr 
Nee dé dvdpatos TO pév, womep Arkdpvios 
A€yet, ev tots pddois 7) TH onpawopervw, Kal 
alayos 5€ woatrws. ert d5é tptirov, & Aver rov 
codioTiKdv Adyov' od yap as éhn Bovowv ovbeva 
aloxporoyeiv, € ia tmep_ TO avro onpaiver 768¢ dyrt 
rob T00€ <imety TobTO ydp €or ped8os- €or. yap 
dMo dAAou ieupucbTepov ral cpounpeévov paMov 
ral oixetdrepov TO mroveiv 76 Tmpayj.a, mp0 Opyudrenv. 
ert ody Gpoiws exov onpuaiver TOd€ Kal TddE, WoTE 
Kal ovrws do dou Kddvov Kat aloxvov Deréov: 
dpudw pev yap 7d kahov Kat TO aioxpov onpiat- 
vovow, an’ oby 3 KaAdv q oby H aloxpov: 7) 
Tatra péev, ddd HaMov Kat airrov. Tas b€ poera- 
popas evredbev oloréov, dard KaAay 7 TH pwvh 
n TH Suvdyret 7 TH oper 7 aAAn Tie _ctobrjoet. 
duadéper 5” eimety, olov pododdxtudAos Haws GAAov 
dowiKkoddkrvdos, 7 ere davdAdrepov épvbpo- 
daKrvros. 





@ Athenaeus, p. 452. 
> Rhetorician and sophist of Heraclea in Pontus. 
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Further, metaphors must not be far-fetched, but 
we must give names to things that have none by 
deriving the metaphor from what is akin and of the 
same kind, so that, as soon as it is uttered, it is 
clearly seen to be akin, as in the famous enigma, 


T saw a man who glued bronze with fire upon another. 


There was no name for what took place, but as in 
both cases there is a kind of application, he called 
the application of the cupping-glass “ gluing.” And, 
generally speaking, clever enigmas furnish good 
metaphors ; for metaphor is a kind of enigma, so that 
it is clear that the transference is clever. Metaphors 
should also be derived from things that are beautiful, 
the beauty of a word consisting, as Licymnius says, 
in its sound or sense, and its ugliness in the same. 
There is a third condition, which refutes the sophist- 
ical argument ; for it is not the case, as Bryson ® said, 
that no one ever uses foul language, if the meaning 
is the same whether this or that word is used; this 
is false ; for one word is more proper than another, 
more of a likeness, and better suited to putting the 
matter before the eyes. Further, this word or that 
does not signify a thing under the same conditions ; 
thus for this reason also it must be admitted that 
one word is fairer or fouler than the other. Both, 
indeed, signify what is fair or foul, but not qua fair 
or foul; or if they do, it is in a greater or less 
degree. Metaphors therefore should be derived from 
what is beautiful either in sound, or in signification, 
or to sight, or to some other sense. Tor it does 
make a difference, for instance, whether one says 
“ rosy-fingered morn,’ rather than “purple-fingered,” 
or, what is still worse, “‘ red-fingered.” 
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Kat ev rots ém@érou gore pev tas émbéces 
rroveicbar amo gavdAov 7} aisxpob, olov 6 pnrpo- 
povrns, éort & amo Tob Behriovos, olov 6 maTpos 
GpwvTwp* Kal 6 Liyprwvidys, bre pev edtdov puoOov 
dNiyov att@ 6 viKjoas Tots dpetow, ovK 70€A¢ 
movty os duvoyepaivwr eis ryudvovs moveiv, emel 
& ixavov edwxev, éroinge 


ft ? > , Yd ge 
xalper’ aedrorddwv Odyarpes irmwy: 


kairo. Kal T&v dvwv Ovyarépes Foav. ert 76 
avro wmoKxopilecBar. éorr 8 6 droKopiopds, Os 
éAarrov move Kal TO Kae Ov Ka TO dyabev, dorep 
Kal 6 "Apiorogdvys oKwmrTer ev Tots BaBrrwriors, 
avti uev xpuotov xpvoiddpiov, dvti 8° inariou 
imariddpiov, avri Sé€ AowWopias Aowopnyatiov Kai 
voonpdriov. evAaBeiofar dé Set Kal maparnpeiv 
év audoiv To perplov. 

3. Ta be puxpa ev TETTApaL yiyverat KaTa THY 
Aegw, ¢ év Te Tots Sumdois 6 dvopacw, olov Aukédpwv 
TOV ToAumpdcurov ovpavev THS peyadoxoptpou 
yis Kal ducrny d€ orevordpov, Kat ws Topyias 
wvopale, mrwxydpovoos KéAa€, émopKicavras Kal 
KATEVOpKI}TaVTAS. kat ws “AAxibdapas “ évous 
peev THY poyny TAnpouperny, quptxpwv dé TY 
ype yeyvomerny,” Kal * tedeopopov wnOn ri 
mpobuuiav atrav yevnoecbat,” Kal ‘ reheagpdpov 
thy TeOw Tav Adywv KatéoTnoE,” Kai “ KvaVvd- 





@ Euripides, Orestes, 1588. In the preceding line Mene- 
laus accuses Orestes as a inatricide and ready to heap 
murder on murder, to which Orestes replies, yon should 
rather call me the avenger of my father Agamemnon, who 
had been murdered by his wife Clytaenmnestra, the mother 
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As for epithets, they may be applied from what is 
vile or disgraceful, for instance, “‘ the matricide,” or 
from what is more honourable, for instance, ‘ the 
avenger of his father.” * When the winner in a mule- 
race offered Simonides a small sum, he refused to 
write an ode, as if he thought it beneath him to 
write on half-asses ; but when he gave him a suffi- 
cient amount, he wrote, 


Hail, daughters of storm-footed steeds ! ? 


and yet they were also the daughters of asses. 
Further, the use of diminutives amounts to the same. 
It is the diminutive which makes the good and the 
bad appear less, as Aristophanes in the Babylonians 
jestingly uses “ goldlet, cloaklet, affrontlet, disease- 
let’ instead of “ gold, cloak, affront, disease.” But 
one must be careful to observe the due mean in 
their use as well as in that of epithets. 

3. Frigidity of style arises from four causes : first, 
the use of compound words, as when Lycophron ¢ 
speaks of “ the many-faced sky of the mighty-topped 
earth,” “ narrow-passaged shore’; and Gorgias of 
“a begging-poet flatterer,’ “those who commit 
perjury and those who swear right solemnly.?”’ 
And as Alcidamas says, “ the soul full of anger and 
the face fire-coloured,” “ he thought that their zeal 
would be end-accomplishing,” ‘‘ he made persuasive 
words end-accomplishing,’’ and ‘‘ the azure-coloured 


of Orestes. ‘* Matricide’’ and ‘avenger of his father” 
show the good and bad sides of the deed of Orestes. 

® Frag. 7 (P.L.G. iii. p. 390). The winner of the mule- 
race was Anaxilaus of Rhegium. 

¢ A sophist, not the poet (author of the obscure Jlexander 
or Cassandra), who was later than Aristotle. 

4 Lobeck conjectured xaremopxjoavras, “ who commit 
out-and-out perjury.”’ 
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Xpev TO THs Dadarrgs édados’”’ mavra yap Tabra, 
TOUNTLKA bua aig Sirlwow paiverar. 

2 Mia prev ody avrn airia, pia 8 76 xphobar 
yrdrrats, otov Avnédpuy Bépenv méAwpov avépa, 
Kat Lkipwy ots: avp, kat “AAKiddpas auppa 
TH mroujoet, Kal Ty TAS pcews atacbariav, Kat 
axparw THs Stavoias opyh reOnypevor. 

3 Tpizov & év Tois émiblerous TO 7 paxpots q 
dicatpous 2 muxvots xphobac- ev pev yap Toujoet 
Tperer ydAa Aevxov ctrety, év o€ oye To pep 
dnpenorepa, Ta bé, ay a Karaxopy}, eGedeyyer 
Kal movet pavepov dt molnos éoriv: émet det ve 
xpicla adtrois: e€adAdrrer yap TO elwhds, Kat 
Levit moved tiv AdEw. adda Set oroydlecbae 
ToO petpiov, evel peifov moret KaKdv TOU €ikh 
Aéyew: ) ev yap ovk éyet TO €b, 7) SE TO KaKDs. 
bo 7a. "Adniddpavros yuypa paiverat: od yap 
povopare Xpijrae GAN ws edéopare Tots embérous, 
ovTw muKvots Kat peiLoat kal emdirocs, | olov ovy 
idp ara dda Tov dypov para, Kat ovK ets “ToOpua 
awn ets id Tov “lobpiwy ravyyupw, kat odxt vdjious 
adA& Tods THY TOAEw Baoureis vopous, Kat ov 
Spd dd Spopaia Th THs wuyjs spuy, Kal 
ody joucetov aAAd Td Tis dvoews Tapa. aby 
Hovoeiov, Kal oxvOpaov THY ppovrida Ths puxys, 
Kal ov ydpitos GAAG. 7 mravd%LL0v xapitos Syoupyos, 





@ Sciron and Sinnis were both robbers slain by Theseus, 
but Lyeophron turns Sinnis into a yrarra, using it adjectiv- 
ally = ‘destructive’; cf. gives, “harm”; olvtns = olvms. 

’ The meaning of rapadaSdv is quite obscure t various 
renderings are ‘having taken to himself,” ‘reeeived,” 
« grasped, ” “inherited.” The word yoveetor, originally a 
haunt of the Muses, came to mean a school of art or literature. 
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floor of the sea,” for all these appear poetical because 
they are compound. 

This is one cause of frigidity ; another is the use 
of strange words; as Lycophron ealls Xerxes “a 
monster of a man,” Sciron “a human scourge @”’ ; 
and Alcidamas says ‘‘ plaything in poetry,” “ the 
audaciousness of nature,” “ whetted with unmiti- 
gated wrath of thought.” 

A third cause is the use of epithets that are either 
long or unseasonable or too crowded ; thus, in poetry 
it is appropriate to speak of white milk, but in prose 
it is less so; and if epithets are employed to excess, 
they reveal the art and make it evident that it is 
poetry. And yet such may be used to a certain 
extent, since it removes the style from the ordinary 
and gives a“ foreign”’ air. But one must aim at the 
mean, for neglect to do so does more harm than 
speaking at random ; for a random style lacks merit, 
but excess is vicious. That is why the style of 
Alcidamas appears frigid ; for he uses epithets not 
as a seasoning but as a regular dish, so crowded, so 
long, and so glaring are they. For instance, he does 
not say ‘“‘ sweat ’’ but “damp sweat ”; not “ to the 
Isthmian games” but ‘“‘ to the solemn assembly of 
the Isthmian games ” ; not “ laws,” but “ the laws, 
the rulers of states’; not “running,” but “ with a 
race-like impulse of the soul”; not “‘ museum,” but 
“ having taken up the museum of nature”? ?; and 
“ the scowling anxiety of the soul”; “ creator,” not 

‘of favour,” but “all-popular favour’; and “ dis- 
The fault appears to consist in the addition of rfjs dicews, but 
it is difficult to see why. Cope confesses his inability to 
understand the passage. Jebb translates: “he does not 


say, ‘having taken to himself a school of the Muses,’ but 
‘to Nature’s school of the Muses.’”’ 
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kal olkovdpos THs TOV axovovTwy ydovas, Kal ov 
4 > A mn - a ca > Pa 
KAd8ors ddAd Tots Tis BAns KAdBbois dzéxpuiper, 
Kal od 76 C@pa TapHyumiayvev GAAa THY TOO GWpaTos 
aicxuvnyv, Kal avrippov tiv THs duyns émBuptav 
(rodro 8° aya Kat SumdAoiv Kat émiferov, wore 
moinua yiverat), Kal otrws e&edpov tiv Tis 
poxOnpias drrepBodnv. 510 mounriK@s A€yores 
Th dmpemetq TO yedoiov Kai Td yuypov euTrovobor, 
kal TO doades bia THY ddoheoxiav: orav yap 
yeyvwakortt émepBddAn, Siadver TO cades TH 
emoxoteiv: of 8 avOpwrot tots SumAots ypa@vrat, 
dtav dvavupov 7 Kal 6 Adyos edotvOeros, olov Td 
“~ > > N ta 4 ‘f ‘ 
xpovorpiBety- aA av Todv, mdvtws TounTiKdv. 840 
1406 b Xpnoyordrn q Sid rA€Ets._ Tots S.BupapBorouots: 
ovTot yep popusdets ai dé Prarrat Tots émromrouois: 
oepvov yap Kal atbades: 7 peradopa dé Tots lap- 
Beilots- Touro yap viv xpavrat, aorep elpnrat. 
4 Kai ére TéTapTov 70 ibuypov év tats peragopais 
ylyverac: elo yap Kal perapopat dnperreis, ai pev 
dud. TO yeroiov (xpa@vrae yap Kal of KeopepSorrorol 
petadopais), ai dé 81a 7d cepvov dyav Kal TpayiKdv: 
> in ron , - 7 ce ‘ 
doadets 5é, dv woppw0ev. ofov Topyias ‘ yAwpa 
Kal dvaia Ta Tpaypata”’: “ad b€ TadTa atoypds 
peev eoTrEtpas, Kaka@s 6€ eGépicas’”’ TOLNTLK@S 
‘ Lie \ ¢€ > A , A Nn £ 
yap dyav. Kal ws ?AAkiddpas tiv dtAocodiav 





2 Qn this passage Thompson (Gorgias, p. 179) says: 
“The metaphor of reaping and sowing is a mere common- 
place ... but ‘pallid and bloodless affairs’ is a phrase 
which would need apology even from a modern.’ On the 
other hand, it is difficult to see what objection there is to 
calling the Odyssey ‘¢a beautiful mirror of human life.” 
Another reading is évaza, which Cope translates “events 
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penser of the pleasure of the hearers’; “ he hid,” 
not ‘‘ with branches,” but “ with the branches of the 
forest’; “‘ he covered,” not ‘‘ his body,” but “ the 
nakedness of his body.’’ He also calls desire 
‘“‘counter-initiative of the soul ’’—an expression 
which is at once compound and an epithet, so that 
it becomes poetry—and “ the excess of his depravity 
so beyond all bounds.’’ Hence those who employ 
poetic language by their lack of taste make the 
style ridiculous and frigid, and such idle chatter pro- 
duces obscurity ; for when words are piled upon one 
who already knows, it destroys perspicuity by a 
cloud of verbiage. People use compound words, 
when a thing has no name and the word is easy to 
combine, as ypoverpifeiv, to pass time ; but if the 
practice is abused, the style becomes entirely poetical. 
This is why compound words are especially employed 
by dithyrambic poets, who are full of noise ; strange 
words by epic poets, for they imply dignity and 
self-assertion ; metaphor to writers of iambics, who 
now employ them, as we have stated. 

The fourth cause of frigidity of style is to be found 
in metaphors ; for metaphors also are inappropriate, 
some because they are ridiculous—for the comic 
poets also employ them—others because they are too 
dignified and somewhat tragic ; and if they are far- 
fetched, they are obscure, as when Gorgias says : 
“ Affairs pale and bloodless ’*; ‘‘ you have sown 
shame and reaped misfortune ”’ ; for this is too much 
like poetry. And as Alcidamas calls philosophy “ a 
fresh with the blood in them.” If the two extracts are taken 
together, it is suggested (apparently by the editor of Cope’s 
notes) that the sense may be: ‘‘things green and unripe 
(flushed with sap), and this was the crop which you . . .,” 
the adjectives referring to green and unripe stalks of corn. 
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emreixiopa TOV vopwrv, Kat THY ’Oddooceav Kadcv 
avOpwrivov Biov Kaéromrpov, Kat “ obdév ToLwodrov 
abuppa TH Towjoee mpoodépwr’” dravta yap 
Tadra arifava Sud Te elonjucva.. TO be Topyiou 
ets Thy xeddova, € émel Kar’ avrob mreTopern apie 
76 TEpiTT Mpa, ipwora Tay tpayicdy- elie yap 

“* Atoxpdv ye a} Pidopujra.” dpucbe pev yap, ct 
_ erroinoer, ovK alaypov, mapbévep be aioxpov. ra) 
otv eAowWopyaev etree 6 ie GAN’ ody 6 EoTw. 

4. “Eove de Kal a eikeny petapopa: Svadeper 
yap puxpov- érav pev yap etry tov "AywAdda 


€ 4 ‘ 2 
Ws be A€wv ETTOpOVUGEV, 


? f- > ae 
elev €orw, Grav dé “‘ Adwr é emdpouge, ” peradopa: 
oa yap TO apd dvdpetous eval, Tpoonyopevae 
2 jeerevéyKas Aovra rov *AyiAdéa. xprjousov bé a) 
eteesy Kal ev Adyw, Odvy dius 8é- mounrixov yap. 
oloréat dé Womep at petagopat: peragopat yap 
3 ciot dragepovoa TO etpnuevyy. clot 8 cixdves 
oiov Hv "Avdporiwy ets "[8prda, Ste cproros trois ék 
TOV Seopav Kuvidlois’ éxeivd Te yap Tpoomimrovra 
Saver, cat “Tdpida AvOevra ex trav Seopdyv elvau 
A , 4 e 8 , ww 2A is 
yarerov. Kat ws Ocodduas cixalev ’Apyidapnov 
ne ia ~ > ts tA ? ~ 2 Fy 
Hogeve yewperpety odK EmaTapevy Ev TH dvddoyov 
éora yap kat 6 Hugevos “Apyidapos yewperpexds.. 
Kat TO eV TH moAreia TH I]Adrwvos, ort of rovs 





@ Or, “a barrier against the laws.” This is the general 
meaning of émtre(yioua, a border fortress commanding an 
enemy’s country. 

» Compare {liad, xxii. 164 ¢vavriov &pro New os. 

© Pupil of Isocrates and historical writer. Idrieus was a 
prince of Caria, who had been imprisoned. 

¢ Meaning that there was no difference between Euxenus 
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bulwark of the laws,” ¢ and the Odyssey “ a beautiful 
mirror of human life,” and “ introducing no such 
plaything in poetry.’’ All these expressions fail to 
produce persuasion, for the reasons stated. As for 
what Gorgias said to the swallow which, flying over 
his head, tet fall her droppings upon him, it was in 
the best tragic style. He exclaimed, “ Fie, for 
shame, Philomela!’’; for there would have been 
nothing in this act disgraceful for a bird, whereas it 
would have been for a young lady. The reproach 
therefore was appropriate, addressing her as she was, 
not as she is. 

4. The simile also is a metaphor ; for there is very 
little difference. When the poet says of Achilles,® 

he rushed on like a lion, 

it is a simile; if he says, “a lion, he rushed on,” it 
is a metaphor ; for because both are courageous, he 
transfers the sense and calls Achilles a lion. The 
simile is also useful in prose, but should be less 
frequently used, for there is something poetical about 
it. Similes must be used like metaphors, which only 
differ in the manner stated. The following are ex- 
amples of similes. Androtion® said of Idrieus that 
he was like curs just unchained ; for as they attack 
and bite, so he when loosed from his bonds was 
dangerous. Again, Theodamas likened Archidamus 
to a Euxenus ignorant of geometry, by proportion ; 4 
for Fuxenus “ will be Archidamus acquainted with 
geometry.”’ Again, Plato in the Republec * compares 
without a knowledge of geometry and Archidamus with a 
knowledge of geometry. The proportion of geometrical 
knowledge will remain the same, so that Archidamus can 
be called an ungeometrical Kuxenus, and Euxenus a geo- 


metrical Archidamus (see note * on p. 370 for “by pro- 
portion ”’). ¢ 469 p. 
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\ [3 2 a“ a 
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oe ow a Ww , e t e - * 
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u07a arravOnoarres, TA O€ SiadvOevra ody Sporn paiverat. 

\ e f > t ? tf ? ‘ 
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a PA a ‘ ‘ 4 é tf 
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‘ ‘ % ‘ > ta é 
Kat tovs Bowrods mpdos dAArjAovs paxopevous. 

.7 ce Le x. ~ oe oe , > ~ 
kat 6 Anpoobévys tov Sfpov, étt Gods eore Tots 

_ ~ , 
ev Tots TAoiows vavTi@ow. Kal ws 6 Anpoxparns 
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“ s f 
Katamivovaa TH oidAw Ta Tradla mapareipovow. 
kat ws “Apriabévns Knducddorov tov Aemrov 
at ” Lg 3 t > - 
ABayvwr® ecixacev, dre drroAAUpevos eddpaiver. 
f ‘ > ‘ 
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wy EZ ow oa nw 2 ~ e 
éEeaTe Adyew wore doar dv evdoKy@ow wes 
\ ‘a x 7 e ‘ a) 
peradopal AexPeioar, SHAov Gre abrau Kal elkdves 
ww ‘ e > fa ‘ é f 
€oovrat, Kat ai elkdves preradopal Adyou Sedpevat. 
bas! ‘ ~ XK ‘ ‘ > ~ > ld 
4ael dé Set tiv perahopav tiv ek Tod avddAoyov 


> , Ne dE, ’ a G a e 
avramrooLoovat KQt €77t barepa TWY OMOVEVWV" OLOV 





@ $88 A. > GOL B. 
¢ If metrical restrictions have been removed and they are 
read as prose. 
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those who strip the dead to curs, which bite stones, 
but do not touch those who throw them; he also 
says that the people is like a ship’s captain who 
is vigorous, but rather deaf;* that poets’ verses 
resemble those who are in the bloom of youth but 
lack beauty ;% for neither the one after they have 
lost their bloom, nor the others after they have been 
broken up,’ appear the same as before. Pericles said 
that the Samians were like children who cry while 
they accept the seraps.* He also compared the 
Boeotians to holm-oaks ; for just as these are beaten 
down by knocking against each other,’ so are the 
Boeotians by their civil strife. Demosthenes com- 
pared the people to passengers who are seasick. 
Democrates said that orators resembled nurses 
who gulp down the morsel and rub the babies’ lips 
with the spittle.’ Antisthenes likened the skinny 
Cephisodotus to incense, for he also gives pleasure 
by wasting away. All such expressions may be used 
as similes or metaphors, so that all that are approved 
as metaphors will obviously also serve as similes 
which are metaphors without the details. But in 
all cases the metaphor from proportion should be 
reciprocal and applicable to either of the two things 
of the same genus ; for instance, if the goblet is the 


@ Meaning that they did not appreciate the benefits re- 
ceived from the Athenians, who conquered the islands 
(440 B.c.). 

¢ Or, ‘are cut down by axes, the handles of which are 
made of their own wood.” 3 

* It is disputed whether Demosthenes is the orator or the 
Athenian general in the Peloponnesian War. The point of 
the comparison is that in a democracy the general instability 
of political conditions makes the people sick of the existing 
state of things and eager for a change. 

2 Aristophanes, Knights, 715-718. 
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~ AS ~ 
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@ As the shield is to Ares, so is the goblet to Dionysus. 
Proportion is defined (/thies, vy. 3. 8) as ‘tan equality of 
ratios, implying four terms at the least,”’ and the proportional 
metaphor is one in which the second term is to the first as 
the fourth is to the third; for then one can by metaphor 
substitute the fourth for the second, or the second for the 
fourth. Let A be Dionysus, B a goblet, C Ares, D a shield. 
Then by the definition, the goblet is to Dionysus as the shield 
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shield of Dionysus, then the shield may properly be 
called the goblet of Ares.¢ 

5. Such then are the elements of speech. But 
purity, which is the foundation of style, depends 
upon five rules. First, connecting particles should 
be introduced in their natural order, before or after, 
as they require; thus, pév and éy@ pév require to 
be followed by 8¢ and 6 6. Further, they should 
be made to correspond whilst the hearer still re- 
collects ; they should not be put too far apart, nor 
should a clause be introduced before the necessary 
connexion’; for this is rarely appropriate. For 
instance, “ As for me, I, after he had told me—for 
Cleon came begging and praying--set out, taking 
them with me.” For in this phrase sevcral connecting 
words have been foisted in before the one which is 
to furnish the apodosis ; and if the interval between 
“T” and ‘set out” is too great, the result is 
obscurity. The first rule therefore is to make a 
proper use of connecting particles; the second, to 
employ special, not generic terms. The third con- 
sists in avoiding ambiguous terms, unless you de- 
liberately intend the opposite, like those who, having 
nothing to say, yet pretend to say something ; such 
people accomplish this by the use of verse, after the 


isto Ares. The metaphor consists in transferring to the goblet 
the name belonging to its analogue the shield. Sometimes 
an addition is made by way of explanation of the word in its 
new sense, and the goblet may be described as the shield of 
Dionysus and the shield as the goblet of Ares. The shield 
and the goblet both come under the same genus, being 
characteristics of a deity, and can therefore be reciprocally 
transferred (Poetics, 21. 4). 
> The apodosis. daoddévar is used in the sense of intro- 
ducing a clause answering to the rpé7acs, and dwrddocts for 
this answering clause. 
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«Of Agrigenitnm (e. 490-430), poet, philosopher, and 
physician. Among other legends connected with him, he is 
said to have thrown himself into the crater of Etna, so that 
by suddenly disappearing he might be thought to be a god. 
His chief work was a poein ‘called Nature, praised by 
Lucretius. ‘The principles of things are the four elements, 
fire, air, water, and earth, which are unalterable and in- 
destruetible. Love and hate, alternately prevailing, regulate 
the periods of the formation of the world. The existing 
fragments corroborate Aristotle’s statement. 

» Herodotus, i. 58, 91. Croesus consulted the Delphian 
oracle whether he should attack Cyrus the Persian or not. 
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manner of Empedocles.? For the long cireumlocution 
takes in the hearers, who find themselves affected 
like the majority of those who listen to the sooth- 
sayers. For when the latter utter their ambiguities, 
they also assent ; for example, 


Croesus, by crossing the Halys, shall ruin a mighty 
dominion.? 


And as there is less chance of making a mistake 
when speaking generally, diviners express themselves 
in general terms on the question of fact; for, in 
playing odd or even, one is more likely to be right 
if he says “even” or “odd” than if he gives a 
definite number, and similarly one who says “ it will 
be” than if he states “when.” This is why sooth- 
sayers do not further define the exact time. All such 
ambiguities are alike, wherefore they should be 
avoided, except for some such reason.° The fourth 
rule consists in keeping the genders distinct—mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter, as laid down by Prot- 
agoras; these also must be properly introduced: ‘‘She, 
having come (fem.) and having canversed ( fem.) with 
me, went away.” The fifth rule consists in observing 
number, according as many, few, or one are referred 
to: ‘‘ They, having come (pl.), began to beat (pl.) me.” 

Generally speaking, that which is written should 
be easy to read or easy to utter, which is the same 
thing. Now, this is not the case when there is a 
number of connecting particles, or when the punctua- 


Encouraged by the ambiguous oracle, he did so, but was 
utterly defeated. 

¢ The deliberate intention to mislead. 

# oxen, “inanimate things,” the classification probably 
being male, female, and inanimate, not the grammatical one 
of masculine, feminine, and neuter. 
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@ Heraclitus of Ephesus (¢. 535-475). His chief work 
was on Nature. From the harshness of his language and 
the carelessness of his style he was called 6 cxorewds (the 
obscure). According to him, fire was the origin of all 
things; all things become fire, and then fire becomes all 
other things. All things are in a constant state of flux; all 
is the same and yet not the same. Knowledge is founded 
upon sensual perception, but only the gods possess know- 
ledge in perfection. 
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tion is hard, as in the writings of Heraclitus.* lor 
it is hard, since it is uncertain to which word 
another belongs, whether to that which follows or 
that which precedes ; for instance, at the beginning 
of his composition he says: “ Of this reason which 
exists ® always men are ignorant,” where it is un- 
certain whether “always ’”’ should go with “ which 
exists’ or with “ are ignorant.” Further, a solecism 
results from not appropriately connecting or joining 
two words with a word which is equally suitable to 
both. For instance, in speaking of “ sound’”’ and 
*‘ colour,’ the word “ seeing” should not be used, 
for it is not suitable to both, whereas “ perceiving ” 
is. It also causes obscurity, if you do not say at the 
outset what you mean, when you intend to insert a 
number of details in the middle; for instance, if 
you say: “J intended after having spoken to him 
thus and thus and in this way to set out ”’ instead 
of “ I intended to set out after having spoken to him,” 
and then this or that happened, in this or that 
manner. 

6. The following rules contribute to loftiness of 
style. Use of the description instead of the name 
of a thing ; for instance, do not say “ circle,” but “a 
plane figure, all the points of which are equidistant 
from the centre.” But for the purpose of conciseness 
the reverse—use the name instead of the description. 
You should do the same to express anything foul or 
indecent ; if the foulness is in the description, use 
the name; if in the name, the description. Use 
metaphors and epithets by way of illustration, taking 
care, however, to avoid what is too poetical. Use 


» Or, “although this reason exists for ever men are born 
. without understanding ” (Welldon). 
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A ~ oe ¢ ‘ ~ 2x aw 
TOAAG Tovey, Sep ot TroLnTal ToLOdaW: évds dvTOS 
Aipevos Guws AEyovar 

Pa > > oe ‘3 
Aysévas eis “Ayaixous 
Kal 
/ x 
bdArou pev aide modvOupo. dvamrvyai. 


Kal pn emlevyvivar, add’ éxatrépw éxarepor, 
“ris yuvaikos THs terépas.” edav b€ cvrrduws, 
tovvavtiov “‘rHs tyetépas yuvaikds.”’ Kal peta 
auvddapov Adyew: cay dé ocuvTdpws, dvev pev 
avvddopov, BH aowvoeta 5é, olov “ “« rropeubets Kat 
Siarex Geis,” * ‘mopevBels Sree Oy vy. Kal To *Avri- 
paxou Xpyounov, e€ dv py exer A€yew, 6 éxeivos 
motel emt ToO Tevpracod, 


€ore tis Avepders dAlyos Addos: 


avéerat yap otrws els dmeipov. art 6€ Todro 
Kal émt dyabay Kal Kax@v, 6s odK Exel, OTOTEpWS 
av 4 xpyoysov. dev Kal 7a dvdpara of Trounral 
pépovor, TO Axopdov Kai To aAvpoy pédAos* eK THY 
oTeprjcewy yap emipepovow- eddokisel yap Todro 
év Tats petadopats Aeydpuevov tats dvddoyor, olov 
To davar THY aodAmuyya elvar péAos aAvpoy. 

7. To bé mpemov eeu q Aes, édy a7 mabyr icy 
Te Kal Ou) kal Tots Uroweyrevors mpdypacw 
dvdAoyov. To 8 avddoydy éorw, éav pajre mept 
<ddyKcov adroxapdahus Aeynrat pajre mepi edreAaav 
gepvas, pnd? él TO evredct ovopare enh KOGpOS" 





ak uripides, Iphig. Taur. 7 727. 

*’ In Boeotia. ‘The quotation is from the Thebaid of 
Antimachus of Claros (¢. 450 uc.). The Alexandrians 
placed him next to Homer among the epic poets. In his 
eulogy of the little bill, he went on to attribute to it all the 
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the plural for the singular, after the manner of the 
poets, who, although there is only one harbour, say 


to Achaean harbours, 
and, 
Here are the many-leaved folds of the tablet.¢ 


You should avoid linking up, but each word should 
have its own article : rijs yuvaixds THs jpetépas. But 
for conciseness, the reverse : THs YET Eepas yuvards, 
Employ a connecting particle or for conciseness omit 
it, but avoid destroying the connexion ; for instance 
“having gone and having conversed with him,’ or, 
“having gone, I conversed with him.” Also the 
practice of Antimachus is useful, that of describing 
a thing by the qualities it does not possess ; thus, 
in speaking of the hill Teumessus,? he says, 


There is a little wind-swept hill ; 


for in this way amplification may be carried on ad 
infinitum. This method may be applied to things 
good and bad, in whichever way it may be useful. 
Poets also make use of this in inventing words, as 
a melody “ without strings ”’ or ‘‘ without the lyre ” ; 
for they employ epithets from negations, a course 
which is approved in proportional metaphors, as for 
instance, to say that the sound of the trumpet is a 
melody without the lyre. 

7. Propriety of style will be obtained by the ex- 
pression of emotion and character, and by proportion 
to the subject matter. Style is proportionate to the 
subject matter when neither weighty matters are 
treated offhand, nor trifling matters with dignity, 
and no embellishment is attached to an ordinary 


good qualities it did not possess, a process which could 
obviously be carried on ad infinitum. 
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et be ph, Kopsdia paiverar, ofov movet Krcopaiv: 
Opotws yap ena edevye Kad et etmevev av “ arérvea. 

3 ovKh. . mabyroxt bé, av pev i] UBpus, dpyilo- 
psévov AcEus, eav dé doePh Kat atoxpd, Svoxepai- 
vovTos Kat edAaBoupévov Kal Aé€yew, édav de én 
awveTd, dyapevas, dav Sé€ édcewd, Tamewas, Kat 

4 emt rev dMAwy d€ duotws. mOavot de TO mpaypa 

Kal 7 olkela A€Ets: mapaoyilerat yap 4 pox? ws 

adn Bas A€yovros, Ore emt Tots Tovovrous ovras 

exovaw, wor” olovrat, et Kai it) otras exel, os 

6 Adyuv, 7d mpaypara ovrws éxew, Kal ouv- 

opotoTrabe? 6 axoday det 7TH Tabnrixkds déyovtt, 

Kav pnbev rE™yyn. 816 todo KatamAjrrovet Tods 

axpoaras BopvBodvres. 

6 Kai 7OcKy d€ adry 7) eK Tay anpetov deiéis, 
ore aKxoAovbet 7 dppdrrovea éxdoTw yever Kal 
eeu. déyen be yévos pee Kal)’ puxiay, otov mais 
} avip 7) yépwr, Kal your i dvip, kat Adxwy % 
Ocerradds, efeus dé, Kal” ds ToLos Tes TO Bicp: 

70d yap Kal’ dmacav ew of Blow movi Twes. av 
ody Kal Ta dvdpara olketa Aeyn TH eer, moujoer 
To 490s° od yap tadTa 08d woattws aypotkos 
dv Kal memadevévos elmeev. mdcxovor dé Tt 
ol akpoarat Kal @ Karakdpws yp@vrar ot Aoyo- 

- ce f > 2 i rr dee ww ae oe 
ypddo., “tis 8 odk oldev;” “dmayvres ioacw-’’ ouo- 


ar 


* By some identified with the tragic poet spoken of in the 
Poetics, 2. His manner of expression, due to the wish to 
use fine langnage, was ridiculous owing to its being out of 
harmony with the subject. Others consider that he was not 
a poet at all but an orator. wérva was a title of respect, 
applied to females, whether they were goddesses or ordinary 
women. 
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word ; otherwise there is an appearance of comedy, 
as in the poetry of Cleophon,* who used certain 
expressions that reminded one of saying ‘‘ madam 
fig.” Style expresses emotion, when a man speaks 
with anger of wanton outrage; with indignation 
and reserve, even in mentioning them, of things foul 
or impious ; with admiration of things praiseworthy ; 
with lowliness of things pitiable; and so in all 
other cases. Appropriate style also makes the fact 
appear credible; for the mind of the hearer is 
imposed upon ® under the impression that the speaker 
is speaking the truth, because, in such circumstances, 
his feelings are the same, so that he thinks (even if 
it is not the case as the speaker puts it) that things 
are as he represents them; and the hearer always 
sympathizes with one who speaks emotionally, 
even though he really says nothing. This is why 
speakers often confound their hearers by mere noise. 

Character also may be expressed by the proof from 
signs, because to each class and habit there is an 
appropriate style. I mean class in reference to age 
—child, man, or old man ; to sex—man or woman ; 
to country—Lacedaemonian or Thessalian. I call 
habits those moral states which form a man’s char- 
acter in life; for not all habits do this. If then 
anyone uses the language appropriate to each habit, 
he will represent the character ; for the uneducated 
man will not say the same things in the same way as 
the educated. But the hearers also are impressed 
in a certain way by a device employed ad nauseam 
by writers of speeches:* “‘Who does not know?” 
“ Everybody knows ” ; for the hearer agrees, because 


> Or, “ draws a wrong conclusion.” 
¢ Alluding to Isocrates. 
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Aoyet yap 6 dKovwy alcxuvdpevos, OTws peTexn 
obmep Kal ot dAou mdvres. 
To roe evxatpwrs 7 pay edxaipeos xpijotat Kowev 


9 amavTwv Trav elo@v éariv. dKos 8 émt mdon 
1408 b UarepBoAH +O OpvdAovpevov: Set yap adrov atta 
£. 


mpoemimAnrrew? Soxet yap adAnfés elvar, éret od 


10 AavOdver ye 8 motel tov Adyovra. ert rots dvd- 


ll 


Aoyor py) Taow da xpjoacba.: ovrw yap KAemreTaL 
6 axpoaTys. Aéyw dé oloy éay Ta dvopata oxAnpa 
}, py Kat TH puri Kal 7H mpoownw Kal Trois 
dpydrrovow: et be Hi}, pavepov yiverat exaorov 
6 éorw. édy b€ 70 pey 70 O€ pH, AavOaves mroudy 
TO avd. éay oty Ta padaka oxAnp@s Kal Ta 
oxAnpa Hadards Aeyyrat, dmiBavov yiyverar. 

Ta 8€ dvéuara ra OiAG Kal Ta eniBera TAciw 
kal ta &éva pddvora Gpworrer A€yovre mrabyricas: 
ouyyvapn yap opyelopevep KaKOV padvar obpavd- 
panKes 7 meAuspiov elrreiy. Kal drap eX, 78y Tous 
dxpoaras xal Toujoy evBovordoat N emaivous 7 
poyous 7  opyh 7 pura, oiov Kal "Tooxpdrys | move 
év TO TavnyupeK@ emi Téet, * ‘dbryun dé Kal yeapn 
kal “of twes érAqoay:” p0eyyovrat Te yap 7a 
Towra, evdovordlovres, wore Kal _amod€xovrat 
dfjAov ort opolws exovTes. CTs) eat TH _moujoet 
yppocev’ evleov yap 7 moujous. 9 8 ovrw Set, 





@ Or, “ to all the special rules given above.” 

®’ The exaggeration should be brought forward first, by 
way of forestalling the objection, and accompanied by some 
limiting phrase. Quintilian (Just. Orat. viii. 3. 37) gives 
as examples: ‘*so to say,” “if I may be allowed to say so.” 

© Adaptation of voice, features, ete., to the subject. 

4 § 186, where urjuy is the reading, translated * name” 
above (lit. memory) for the sake of the jingle, which also 
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he is ashamed to appear not to share what is a matter 
of common knowledge. 

The opportune or inopportune use of these devices 
applies to all kinds of Rhetoric.? But whenever one 
has gone too far, the remedy may be found in the 
common piece of advice—that he should rebuke 
himself in advance ;® then the excess seems true, 
since the orator is obviously aware of what he is doing. 
Further, one ought not to make use of all kinds of 
correspondence ® together; for in this manner the 
hearer is deceived. I mean, for instance, if the 
language is harsh, the voice, features, and all things 
connected should not be equally harsh; otherwise 
what each really is becomes evident. But if you do 
this in one instance and not in another, the art 
escapes notice, although the result is the same. If 
mild sentiments are harshly expressed or harsh 
sentiments mildly, the speech lacks persuasiveness. 

Compound words, a number of epithets, and 
“foreign” words especially, are appropriate to an 
emotional speaker ; for when a man is enraged it is 
excusable for him to call an evil “ high-as-heaven ” or 
“stupendous.” He may do the same when he has 
gripped his audience and filled it with enthusiasm, 
either by praise, blame, anger, or friendliness, as 
Isocrates does at the end of his Panegyricus 4: “ Oh, 
the fame and the name!” and “‘In that they endured.” 
For such is the language of enthusiastic orators, and 
itis clear that the hearers accept what they say in a 
sympathetic spirit. Wherefore this style is appro- 
priate to poetry ; for there is something inspired in 
poetry. It should therefore be used cither in this 


appears in the Greek of Isocrates. All the mss. of Aristotle 
give yvwunv here, which shows that it is a misquotation. 
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7 per elpwreias, dmep Topytas émoler kal ra ev 
7 Daidpw. 

8 To dé axjwa tis Adfews Set pyre Euperpov 
eivat pare dppv0uov- 7o jeev yeep amiBavev (e- 
mAdobar yap doxet) Kal Gp. Kal eliornow m™mpoo- 
éxew yap Toul TH oOpoiw, wore mah gee. 
onep ov Tay KnpvKwv TmpohapBdvovat Ta, TaLdia 
To “iva aipetrar éritpotov 6 dmeAevbepotpevos ; 
KA€wra.”” 7d dé dppvOuov drépayrov, Set Sé 
menepavOor pév, py peTpw dé: andes yap Kai 
dyvworov TO dmeipov. Tepaiverar dé apiOu@ wavra: 
6 8€ Tob oxjpatos THs AdLews apiluds pvbpds 
eoTw, od Kal ra péeTpa Tunpata. 510 pvdpov Set 
éxew tov Adyov, pétpov S€ uy Toinpa yap eorat. 
pubpov dé pr) axpiBOs- robro dé eorat, éav péxpe 
TOU h. 

Téav dé pvdudy 6 pev nedos aepvos adda 
Aextixfs dppovias Sedpevos, 6 8 lapBos adrz 








2 238 vp, 241 e. In the first of these passages Socrates 
attributes his unusual flow of words to the inspiration of the 
nymphs, and tells Phaedrus not to wonder if he seems to be 
in a divine fury, for he is not far from breaking out into 
dithyrambs. An example of the irony (a term implying a 
certain amount of contempt (ii. 2. 25)) of Gorgias is given in 
the Politics (iii. 2). When asked how a person comes to be 
a citizen, he answers: ‘as those are mortars which have been 
made by mortar-makers, so those are Larissaeans who have 
heen made by artisans (dnyoupyo’s); for some of these were 
Larissa-makers (Symovpyots). There is a play on the double 
meaning of Syucovpyds, (1) artisan, (2) magistrate, lit. people- 
maker. Larissa-makers means inakers of Larissaeans in 
such numbers that they might be regarded as makers of 
Larissa itself. It has also been suggested that \apicorotors 
may mean ‘*kettle-makers,’ fron: Adpioa ‘a kettle,” so 
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way or when speaking ironically, after the manner 
of Gorgias, or of Plato in the Phaedrus.* 

8. The form of diction should be neither metrical 
nor without rhythm. If it is metrical, it lacks per- 
suasiveness, for it appears artificial, and at the same 
time it distracts the hearer’s attention, since it sets 
him on the watch for the recurrence of such and 
such a cadence ; just as, when the public criers ask, 
““Whom does the emancipated ® choose for his 
patron?” the children shout “Cleon.” If it is 
without rhythm, it is unlimited, whereas it ought to 
be limited (but not by metre); for that which is 
unlimited is unpleasant and unknowable. Now all 
things are limited by number, and the number 
belonging to the form of diction is rhythm, of which 
the metres are divisions.©. Wherefore prose must be 
rhythmical, but not metrical, otherwise it will be a 
poem. Nor must this rhythm be rigorously carried 
out, but only up to a certain point. 

Of the different rhythms the heroic is dignified, 
but lacking the harmony of ordinary conversation ; 
the iambic is the language of the many, wherefore 
called from having been first made at Larissa, but this seems 
unnecessary. The point is that Gorgias maintained that all 
were citizens who were made so by the magistrates, that 
citizenship was a manufactured article (see W. L. Newman’s 
note on the passage, and W. H. Thompson’s Appendix to 
his edition of Plato’s Gorgias). 

> He did not generally possess full rights of citizenship. 
The point of the illustration is that the hearer looks for the 
cadence just as confidently as, when a freedman is asked what 
patron he selects, every one expects him to say ‘* Cleon.” 

© Bywater’s emendation for ryyrd of the mss. Aristotle 
seems to be referring to the Pythagorean theory that 
“number ” is the regulating force in all things, and in giving 
shape to language “‘number” is rhythin, which reduces a 
formless mass of words to order. 
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éoTw y) AeEis 1) THY TOAAGY: 816 pddAtora TavTwY 
Tov pepe lapBeta pleyyovra A€yovres. def Se 
Genvornta yevécOar Kat eKoTHoa. 6 6€ Tpoxatos 
KopSaKuxcrepos Shot dé 7a > TeTpapeTpa.” éott yap 
Tpoxepos pubpos Td. TeTpapeTpa. Acimerar dé 
maudy, @ éxp@vro pe amo Opacupayou apEdpevor, 
otk etyov dé A€yew tis Hv. 

"Eore 8é Tplros 6 Troudy, at exdprevos TOV et 
pypeeveov T pla. yap mpos dv? éoriy, éxetvov dé 6 
poev €v mpos ev, 6 8€ dvo mpos ev. exeTau be ray 
Adywy ToUTwy 6 HutdAvos: obros 8 éariv 6 maidy. 
ot ane oby dAXot Oia Te Ta eipnucva aderéot, Kat 
Sud7e eerpucot’ 6 dé matav Anmréos: amd pdvov 
yap ovK €ott pérpov Tov pyb&tev prbuav, wore 
pddvora, AavOavew. viv prev obv xpGvrat TO évi 
moudve Kal apxopevor, Set dé Siaddpew Ty reNeuripy 
THs apyis. éore be maLdvos duo eld dvTuKetuevar 
dMyjAors, av 70 poev &v apy dpporret, domep 
Kal xp@vrat* obdtos 8 doriv ob dpyet pev 7 paxpa, 
tedevt@ou b€ tpeis Bpayetar, 


Aadoyevés cite Avxiay 
Kab 


xXpvoeoKopa “Exare Tat Atés. 


erepos oe e€ evaytias, 08 Bpayetar dpyovot tpets, 
4 O€ pakpa TeAevTaia’ 


pera O€ yay vdaTa T WxKeaverv Adance vue. 





* ‘The heroic rhythm (dactyls, spondees, and anapaests) is 
as 1 to 1, two short syllables being equal to one long; 
trochaic and iambic 2 to 1 on the same principle ; paean, 
3 to 2 (three shorts and one long), being the mean between 
the other two. > Understanding cai redeurGvres. 

¢ All three attributed to Simonides (Frag. 26 Bp: P.L.G.). 
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of all metres it is most used in common speech ; 
but speech should be dignified and calculated to 
rouse the hearer. The trochaic is too much like the 
cordax ; this is clear from the tetrameters, which 
form a tripping rhythm. There remains the paean, 
used by rhetoricians from the time of Thrasy- 
machus, although they could not define it. 

The paean is a third kind of rhythm closely related 
to those already mentioned ; for its proportion is 
3 to 2, that of the others 1 to 1 and 2 to 1, with 
both of which the paean, whose proportion is 14 to 1, 
is connected.? All the other metres then are to be 
disregarded for the reasons stated, and also because 
they are metrical; but the paean should be retained, 
because it is the only one of the rhythms mentioned 
which is not adapted to a metrical system, so that 
it is most likely to be undetected. At the present 
day one kind of paean alone is employed, at the 
beginning as well as at the end; the end, however, 
ought to differ from the beginning. Now there are 
two kinds of paeans, opposed to each other. The 
one is appropriate at the beginning, where in fact it 
is used. It begins with a long syllable and ends with 
three short : 

Addéyévis | cite Aixijay (“O Delos-born, or it may be 
Lycia’’), 


and 


Xpictdxbula “Weciré | wat Acbs (*Golden-haired far-darter, 
son of Zeus”). 
The other on the contrary begins with three short 
syllables and ends with one long one : 
pera 8 yay | Heara 7 bKeavdv F\pivice® we (‘after earth 
and waters, night obscured ocean’’). 
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obros Sé teAcuTHy moet: 4 yap Bpayeia did 7d 
areAns <ivat rove? KodoBdv. GAAd Sei TH paxpa 
dmoxonreabat Kal dyAqv elvau Thy TeAevTHY, [1 
bua Tov ypadgea, pnde Sud THY Tapaypadry, aa 
Sud TOV puduov. étTt pev ovv etpu0 prov det elvar 
THY rcéw kal pa) dppuOpov, Kal tives evpvOpov 
movotat pulpot Kat TOS exovres, etpnran. 

9. Thy dé AeEw dvdyKn clva 7 etpomevny Kat 
TO owdeoue play, Bomep at év Tots _SbupapuBors 
dvaforai, # 7 KATEOTPOpLLEv TV Kat Spotay tals Trav 
dpxatwv mount @v dvrvarpogots. % peev odbv elpo- 
pen rA€Eis 4) apyaia eoriv: ‘“‘Hpoddérouv Oovpiov 
0 taropins amddesis’”’ radrn yap mpdrepov pev 
anavres, viv dé od modAol ypdvrTa. A€yw. 5é 
etpopevny, H oddev exer téAos Kal? adriv, dy pi 
TO mpaypa Acydpevor rerewwhA. Eat. Sé andes 
bua 70 dizretpov- To yep sg TavTEs Bovdovrat 
xabopav. didmep emt tots Kapmripow exmveovar 
Kal exAvovrat: Tpoopayres yap TO mépas od Kap- 
vovet mpdrepov. 1) pev oty etpopiev) ths AéEeuws 
€oTw oe, KaTeoT paper) bé 7 év Trepiddors * A€éyw 
be mreptodov dew exovoay apXry Kal TeAevTiHV 
abray wal? abrny Kat pwéyeBos evotvorrov. 78eta 
o 7 Towavrn rat edpabys, 7deia pev dud TO evavrions 
exew TO dmepdvTw, Kal Ore det a olerat eye oO 
axpoatys [kat] menepdvOar te adt@: TO Sé dev 
mpovoety etvar pndé avvew andes. edpeadrs se ort 
evpvyovevtos. totro bé, dru dpifov exer 7 





@ A dash below the first word of a line, indicating the end 
of a sentence. 

» xaumthpes, properly the turning-point of the diavAos o1 
double course, is here used for the goal itself. 
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This is a suitable ending, for the short syllable, being 
incomplete, mutilates the cadence. But the period 
should be broken off by a long syllable and the end 
should be clearly marked, not by the scribe nor 
by a punctuation mark,* but by the rhythm itself. 
That the style should be rhythmical and not un- 
rhythmical, and what rhythms and what arrange- 
ment of them make it of this character, has now 
been sufficiently shown. 

9. The style must be either continuous and united 
by connecting particles, like the dithyrambic pre- 
ludes, or periodic, like the antistrophes of the ancient 
poets. The continuous style is the ancient one ; for 
example, “ This is the exposition of the investigation 
of Herodotus of Thurii.” It was formerly used by 
all, but now is used only by a few. By a continuous 
style J mean that which has no end in itself and only 
stops when the sense is complete. It is unpleasant, 
because it is endless, for all wish to have the end in 
sight. That explains why runners, just when they, 
have reached the goal,? lose their breath and strength, 
whereas before, when the end is in sight, they show 
no signs of fatigue. Such is the continuous style. 
The other style consists of periods, and by period I 
mean a sentence that has a beginning and end in 
itself and a magnitude that can be easily grasped. 
What is written in this style is pleasant and easy to 
learn, pleasant because it is the opposite of that 
which is unlimited, because the hearer at every 
moment thinks he is securing something for himself 
and that some conclusion has been reached ; whereas 
it is unpleasant neither to foresee nor to get to the end 
of anything. It is easy to learn, because it can be 
easily retained in the memory. The reason is that 
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év mepwsdous Aegis, 6 mdvrev edpvqpovevToratoy. 
600 Kal TA werpa mévres pynpovedovar peGAXov tev 
4 yvonv: dip Bov yap Exel @ pretpeirar, Sel be hy 
mepiodov sat wh Sravoig reTeAeOo0ar, Kal ju} 
Suaxdrrecbar Samep ta Lodoxdgous iapPeta, 


Kadvéav pev Oe yata, TleAozias xPoves- 


tobvartiov yap é€oTtw drokaBely TH Sxatpetobat, 
WoTep Kal emt Tod eipnuevov THY Kadvddva elvat 
THS HeAorovvjoov. 

5 [lepiodos b€ 7 pe ev kadhous, 7) 4 8 adedyjs. eore 
8 &y cdbhows peev rekus 4 TereActnpevn Te Kal 
Senpnpevy wai evavdrvevoros, ph ev TH Siapécer 
Borep o) etpnuevy meptodos, aN éAn. K@Aov 8 
€oTl TO erepov [dptov Tavrns - adedy ies réyw Thy 

6 povorwov. de? 5€ Kal Ta K@Aa real Tas mepuddous 
pare: puvotpovs elvau pre paxpds. 70 ipey yap 
puucpov mpoomrater ToMdKes mrovet Tov dcpoaray 
dvdyrn yap, éray ert Oper emt TO TOppw Kal TO 
peTpov, od éyee ev éaures pov, dvrioracbh mavoa.- 
jeévov, olov mpoomraiew yiyveoOar dua Ti avti- 
Kpovaw, To, dé paKpa dmoretmerBau movet, domep 
ot eEwrepo dvondpurrovres Tob Tépwaros: a7mo- 
Acirovar yap wat obTou Tovs oupmepetarobvras. 
dpolws b€ Kat at mepiodoe at paxpat odcat Adyos 





® rév xvdnv: lit. what is poured forth promiscuously : 
in flowing, unfettered language (Liddell and Scott). 

> Really from the Meleager of Furipides, Frag. 515 
(7.G.F.). The break in the sense comes after yata, HeXorias 
xovés really belonging to the next line: év dvrimép@pors wéd.” 
éxore’ etdaipova. ‘As it stands in the text, the line implies 
that Calydon was in Peloponnesus, which of course it was 
not. The meaning then is: ‘This is the land of Calydon, 
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the periodic style has number, which of all things is 
the easiest to remember ; that explains why all learn 
verse with greater facility than prose, for it has 
number by which it can be measured. But the 
period must be completed with the sense and not 
stop short, as in the iambics of Sophocles,? 


This is Calydon, territory of the land of Pelops ; 


for by a division of this kind it is possible to suppose 
the contrary of the fact, as in the example, that 
Calydon is in Peloponnesus. 

A period may be composed of clauses, or simple. 
The former is a complete sentence, distinct in its 
parts and easy to repeat in a breath, not divided like 
the period in the line of Sophocles above, but when 
it is taken as a whole.© By clause I mean one of 
the two parts of this period, and by a simple period 
one that consists of only one clause. But neither 
clauses nor periods should be curtailed or too long. 
If too short, they often make the hearer stumble ; : 
for when he is hurrying on towards the measure of 
which he already has a definite idea, if he is checked 
by the speaker loonie: a sort of stumble is bound 
to occur in consequence of the sudden stop. If too 
long, they leave the hearer behind, as those who do 
not turn till past the ordinary limit leave behind 
those who are walking with them. Similarly long 
periods assume the proportions of a speech and 


with its fertile plains in the country over against Pelopon- 
nesus’’ (on the opposite side of the strait, near the mouth 
of the Corinthian gulf). 

¢ Jt does not consist in simply dividing off any words 
from the context as the speaker pleases, but the parts of the 
sentence as a whole are properly constructed and distin- 
guished and the sense also is complete. 
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é A > ~ ae e I “a 
ywerat kal dvaPoAj dpowrv. wore yiverar 6 
” , ¥ ~ > tA 
éoxarpe Anpudxpiros 6 Xios eis MedAavermidny 
nomoavra avrt Trav avrvotpoduy avaBodds, 


e > 2 ~ A #. > A ww x ‘4 
of r adr@ Kaka Tevyet drip GAw Kaka Tevywr, 
¢ \ A > ‘ ~ 

9 S€ paxpa avaBod} 7H ToujoavT, Kaxtorn: 


e t ‘ \ me . 
apporret yap TO Towotrov Kal eis Tos paKkpo- 
, ts oe z 
K@dovs A€yew. al re ALav BpaxtKwAot od mepiodos 
, ee 
ylyverau: mpoTerh obv ayer TOY akpoaTyy. 
~ a iS , 
Ths 5€ &v whos A€Eews 7) ev Sinpnuevyn éoriv 
si 1 2? / , a: 
n O€ avTiKeyévy, Sinpnuevy ev olov “ moAAdKUS 
> f an A te 
elavpaca THY Tas TavnyUpets ovvaydvTwY Kal 
Tous ‘yupvixods ayavas KaTaorynodvrwy,’ dvtt- 
e e ze ~ 
Keysevn O€, ev  EéxaTépw TH KwrAwW H Tpds 
- 
evavTiw évavriov ovyKerrar 4 TavTo éeméleveTat 
tois éevavriow, olov “ dudorépovs 8 wvnoav, Kat 
Tous UTopeivavras Kal Tovs akoAovljoavTas’ Tots 
= , al ww ~ 
bev yap mAciw THs olkow mpooexTicavTo, Tots 
Sé ixavipy zi olkoe KaréAimov.”” evavria dioport) 
, an 4 \ a 
axodovnois, ixavoyv aAeiov. ““ wore Kat Tots 
xpnuarwv Seopevois Kat tois amoAatcat Bovdo- 
3 > ‘ bi v 
pévots.” dmddavois KTHOEL avTiKeiTal. Kal E7b 
oe t , > t ‘ AN 
ovpBaiver toAAdKis ev TavrTais Kal rods po- 
tal » ~ ” 
vious aTuxely Kat Tods ddpovas KaTropbodv. 
ee > 4 \ ~ > la 3: # x Ad 
evlds prev TOY apioteiwy HEuOnoav, ob TOAD 
3 oe ‘ > A ~ re ww av 
Sé dorepov thy apxiv tis Oaddrryns €edaPov. 
~ ~ lol 3 
““aretoar pev Sid TAS reipov, mweledoar dé dia 





@ A well-known musician. 

*> Of Melos. He wrote rambling dithyrambic preludes 
without strophic correspondence. Others take avaBody to 
mean an entire ode. 
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resemble dithyrambic preludes. This gives rise to 
what Democritus of Chios jokingly rebuked in 
Melanippides,® who instead of antistrophes composed 
dithyrambic preludes : 


A man does harm to himself in doing harm to another, 
and a long prelude is most deadly to one who composes it ; ° 


for these verses may be applied to those who employ 
long clauses. Again, if the clauses are too short, 
they do not make a period, so that the hearer himself 
is carried away headlong. 

The clauses of the periodic style are divided or op- 
posed ; divided, as in the following sentence : “ I have 
often wondered at those who gathered together the 
general assemblies and instituted the gymnastic con- 
tests ’’; 4 opposed, in which, in each of the two clauses, 
one contrary is brought close to another, or the same 
word is coupled with both contraries ; for instance, 
“They were useful to both, both those who stayed 
and those who followed ; for the latter they gained in 
addition greater possessions than they had at home, 
for the former they left what was sufficient in their 
own country. Here ‘‘ staying behind,” “ following,” 
*“ sufficient,” ‘‘ more” are contraries. Again: “to 
those who need money and those who wish to enjoy 
it’; where ‘‘ enjoying ” is contrary to “‘ acquiring.” 
Again: ‘It often happens in these vicissitudes that 
the wise are unsuccessful, while fools succeed”: ‘ At 
onee they were deemed worthy of the prize of valour 
and not long after won the command of the sea” : 
“To sail over the mainland, to go by land over the 

¢ Hesiod, Works and Days, 265. The second line is a 
parody of 266, 4 6¢ kak} Boudh r@ BovdevoarTt kaxiory. 

4 The beginning of Isocrates’ Panegyricus. 
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~ é ‘ 
THs Oaddrryns, Tov prev ‘EAAjomovtov CevEas, tov 
8 “AG 8 ¥ oD oe ‘7 ta Ae: cd 
w dwopvéas. kat ddoe. moXlras dvras 
ta ~ ‘ 
vom tis wérXews aorépecOa.” “ot pey yap 
avr@v Kas amuddAovro, ot § aicxpas éowOnaav.” 
De tae 1s, a A ~ ~ ~ 
iSia pev tots BapBdpors oixéras ypjobar, Kowh 
A ~ ~ 
5€ woods rv cuppdywy wepropay Sovdevovtas.” 
Ce ee ~ oe nn va a oP 
» Cavras eEew 7} tTedevrycavras Karadeipew. 
kat 6 els IleOdAacv tis eie Kal Aveddpova év 
~ , ~ 
T® Suxacrnpiw, “obroe & duds otxor pev dvres 
> bX rE. a 8° « £ ~ Le ”) a 
emw@dAovv, eAPdvres 8 ws buds eévyvrar.” dmavra 
Syap Tatra move TO eipnevov. ndcia 8 éoriv % 
rovatrn Adéis, ote TavavTia yrwpyswrara Kai 
ta fod € 7 o wv 
mapdAdnAa paddov yroipysa, Kal dort €oue ovA- 
Aopiougd 6 yap Aeyyos cuvaywy?) TeV avri- 
Keysevw €or, « 
2 é A S i ~ a > a 
9 “Avrideo pév oby TO Towdrov éoTw, Tapiowots 
& dav ica ta K@Aa, Tapopoiwas 8° éedyv Spore 
Ta é€oxata éxn éxdrepov TO K@Aov. avdyKn dé 
n €v apxyh 7% ent redevris exew. Kat dpyn pev 
i eee. A > 4 © A A * > td 4 
aei Ta ovopara, 4 Sé TeAcuT) Tas eoydras ovAAaBas 
Tob adbrob dvépatros mTwWaELs 7) TO adTO dvoma. 





4“ To dwell with us” (Jebb). The point seems to be 
that the barbarian domestics were in a comfortable position 
as compared with those of the allies who were reduced to 
slavery; and there is a contrast between the desire of getting 
servants for private convenience, while in a matter affecting 
publie life indifference was shown. 

> All the above quotations are from the Panegyricus : 
1, 35, 44, 48, 72, 89, 105, 149, 181, 186, with slight variations. 
The last quotation is part of the sentence of which the 
beginning appears in 7.11 above. The whole runs: “ And 
how great mst we consider the fame and the name and the 
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sea, bridging over the Hellespont and digging 
through Athos”: “ And that, though citizens by 
nature, they were deprived of the rights of citizenship 
by law’: ‘“‘ For some of them perished miserably, 
others saved themselves disgracefully ”: “ Privately 
to employ barbarians as servants,* but publicly to 
view with indifference many of the allies reduced to 
slavery”: “ Either to possess it while living or to 
leave it behind when dead.’ ® And what some one 
said against Pitholaus and Lycophron® in the law- 
court : ‘‘ These men, who used to sell you when they 
were at home, having come to you have bought you.” 
All these passages are examples of antithesis. This 
kind of style is pleasing, because contraries are easily 
understood and. even more so when placed side by 
side, and also because antithesis resembles a 
syllogism; for refutation is a bringing together of 
eontraries. | 

Such then is the nature of antithesis ; equality of 
clauses is parisosis; the similarity of the final 
syllables of each clause paromoiosis. This must take 
place at the beginning or end of the clauses. At 
the beginning the similarity is always shown in 
entire words ; at the end, in the last syllables, or 
the inflexions of one and the same word, or the 
repetition of the same word. For instance, at the 
glory which those who have highly distinguished themselves 
in such deeds of valour will either have when living or will 
leave behind after their death.” 

¢ They murdered Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, being in- 
stigated by their sister, his wife. Nothing is known of the 
case referred to. According to Cope, the meaning is: 
«When they were at Pherae, they used to sell you as slaves, 
bnt now they have come to buy you” (referring to bribery 


in court). Others take aveicGac in a passive sense: “ they 
have been bought,” é.e. have had to sel! themselves to you. 
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ce 3 A \ wy > \ 
ev dpx fh pev Ta Tovabra “ aypov yap éAaBev apyov 
map avTod,” 


8 Po 2 oy , , yoy oes é 
GpyTOlL T €TEAOVTO TApappyTol T E€eMECOowW 


7A ? “a 4 ees ; ee ‘4 
emt teAevtis bé “ wnOncav adbrtov maidiov teTo- 
3 > lol 
Kévat, GAN’ adro& aiztwov yeyovévas,” ‘ év mAclorats 
a ~ 
b€ dpovrics kai ev eAaylorats éAmiow.” aro 
A ? am 6e ow BS a. ~ 2 »” 
5é tadtod “ d&tos 5€ orabFvas yadKods, odk d£vos 
nn a? 2 \ 3 ww ce 4 ? > A ‘ 
av xaAKwot.” tated & dvona “ad 8 atrav kal 
Ca@vra édeyes kaxds Kal viv ypddes Kxakds.” 
> A cal Af é an yy t ? ¥ 2 
amo ovAdaBis 5é “ri av enables Seudv, ei avdp 
aD > , 4 1 ¢ , ” > 7 
cides apyov;”’ éore b€ dua mdvra eyew radro, 
, si 
kal dvrifeow clvac tavro Kal mépicoy Kal dj010- 
¥ fal 2 
téXevtov. at 8 dpyal tadv mepiddwv oyeddv ev 
~ # * 4 \ \ 
Tots Oeodexretots efqpibpqvrac. clot 8€ Kal 
pevdets avTiécers, olov kat "Emixappos émoies, 


TOKG, prev ev TiVvEY eyav Hv, ToKa 5é Tapa THvOLS 
eyo. 


10. ’Ezet 6é Sudipioras wept rovTwr, mdbev 
Agyerat he aoreia Kal TO evdonyrodvra Aekréov. 
movelvy peev obv eoTt Tob etdvots 7 Too yeyupva- 
opevou, Setar Sé Tis peBd8ov Taurns. etroapev 
ody Kal diapiOpnowpeba: apy?) 8 eorw hiv atrn. 
TO yap pavave padiws dd dace maw ori, 





Aristophanes, Frag. 649 (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. 1880). 
Hliad, ix. 526. 
‘The text is obviously corrupt. 

See Introduction. 

toemer’s text has dperal (excellences). 
There is no real antithesis, the sense of both clauses being 
the same. 
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beginning: “Aypiv yap éAaBev dpydv map avrov,? 
“ for he received from him land untilled ”’ ; 


Swpyrol 1’ éméXovro wapdppytol 1° érdecow,” “they were 
ready to accept gifts and to be persuaded by words ;”” 


at the end: @ij@ncuv avtov madiov teToKévar, GAN 
avtod altiov yeyovévat,? “they thought that he was 
the father of a child, but that he was the cause of 
it’; év wXelorars 5 dpovrionw cal ev éAayiorats 
éArtow, “in the greatest anxiety and the smallest 
hopes.” Inflexions of the same word: dgws 6€ 
ortabnvat yadkois, otk dgsos Gv YaAKod, “ worthy of 
a bronze statue, not being worth a brass farthing.” 
Repetition of a word: oi 8 atrov Kui (Gvra Edeyes 
KaKas Kal viv ypapes Kakds, “ while he lived you 
spoke ill of him, now he is dead you write ill of him.” 
Resemblance of one syllable: ri dv érabes Setvdv, 
ei dvép cides dpydv, “what ill would you have 
suffered, if you had seen an idle man?’ All these 
figures may be found in the same sentence at once— 
antithesis, equality of clauses, and similarity of end- 
ings. In the Theodectea4 nearly all the beginnings ¢ 
of periods have been enumerated. There are also 
false antitheses, as in the verse of Epicharmus : 


réxa pev év rive eywv qv, ToKa b€ rapa Tivas eywr, “at one 
time I was in their house, at another I was with them.” f 


10. Having settled these questions, we must next 
state the sources of smart and popular sayings. They 
are produced either by natural genius or by practice ; 
to show what they arc is the function of this inquiry. 
Let us therefore begin by giving a full list of them, 
and let our starting-point be the following. Easy 
learning is naturally pleasant to all, and words mean 
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7a S€ dvduara onpaiver TL, wore doa TaY ovo- 
pedtav trove ypiv pabnow, Fdwra. at pev odv 
yarAarrat dyvaires, Ta, b€ KUjpua tomer. q be peTa~ 
dopa roel Tobro pddora: orav yap elary TO yijpas 
Kahdpiny errotnoe padyow Kal yeaow Suc. Tob 
3 yevous" dupon yap danvOqxdra. mouobot pev oby 
aut at TOY TronT@v etxdves TO airs: Sudmep a ay €d, 
aoretov paivetat. €or. yap  «lkwv, Kabdrep 
elpyTat mpdTepov, petadopa diaddpovaa mpobécer: 
d10 Arrov Adv, dre paxpotépws* Kal od Akyer ws 
Totro éketvo: ovKovy ode lyre? todro 7 Yoxy. 
4 dvdyKn 57 Kat Adéw Kat evOupynpara tad’ elvar 
aareia, 6o0a 7rovet jp pdbnow rayeiav. S40 
ovTe Ta emumédata TeV evOupnpdroov eddoxypet 
(émmorAaa yap Adyopev wd mavrt dia, Kat @ 
punpdev de? Cyrfoa), ore 6oa elpnpéva dyvootpeva 
eortv, aan’ dowy 7 Gyo. Acyopeveny uh yrdous 
yiverat, rout ee jt) mpérepov dariipxevs 1 pouKpov 
dorepiler H Sidvora: yliyverat yap olov pdbnors, 
exeivs S€ ovd€eTEpor. 
5 Kara pev obv tiv S8idvorav tot Aeyouevou ra 
rotabra evdokyrel TOV evOvpnpatav, Kata dé THY 
Aééw TE prev oxjpate, eav dvrixeyrevws A€yyrar, 





9 Odyssey, xiv. 213 adN’ Cums Kxadrdynvy yé 0° dlopar 
elcopbwvTa | yeyraokerv. The words are those of Odysseus, 
whom Athene had changed into an old beggar, to Eumaeus, 
his faithful swineherd, in whose house he was staying un- 
recognized. 

» rpooOéser: the addition of the particle of comparison 
ws. Tpobécet (the reading of the Paris ms.) would mean, 
(1) “* manner of setting forth” (Cope), or (2) “a meee 
with a preface ” (Jebb) (but the meaning of this is not clear) 
The simile only says at one thing resembles another, not, 
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something, so that all words which make us learn 
something are most pleasant. Now we do not know 
the meaning of strange words, and proper terms we 
know already. It is metaphor, therefore, that above 
all produces this effect; for when Homer ® calls old 
age stubble, he teaches and informs us through the 
genus ; for both have lost their bloom. The similes 
of the poets also have the same effect ; wherefore, if 
they are well constructed, an impression of smartness 
is produced. For the simile, as we have said, is a 
metaphor differing only by the addition of a word,® 
wherefore it is less pleasant because it is longer ; it 
does not say that this zs that, so that the mind does 
not even examine this. Of necessity, therefore, all 
style and enthymemes that give us rapid information 
are smart. This is the reason why superficial 
enthymemes, meaning those that are obvious to all 
and need no mental effort, and those which, when 
stated, are not understood, are not popular, but only 
those which are understood the moment they are 
stated, or those of which the meaning, although not 
clear at first, comes a little later; for from the 
latter a kind of knowledge results, from the former 
neither the one nor the other.¢ 

In regard to the meaning of what is said, then, 
such enthymemes are popular. As to style, popu- 
larity of form is due to antithetical statement ; for 


like the metaphor, that it 7s another; since the speaker does 
not say this, the result is that the mind of the hearer does not 
go into the matter, and so the chance of instruction, of 
acquiring some information, is lost. 

¢ The meaning is: the two kinds of enthymemes mentioned 
last do convey some information, whereas the superficial 
enthymemes teach nothing, either at once, or a little later, 
when reflection has made the meaning clear. 
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olov “kat tHv Tots GAAois Kowny elpnny vopue- 
Covrwv rots abt @v iStous mOAcpLov"”” dvrixerat 
6 Todos <lpyyn. tots 8 dvdmaciv, dav exn pera 
opav, Kal Tavray pay dMozpiav, xarerov yap 
ovvidely, pir” emimoAaiov, obdev yap Torel waoxew. 
éTt €i pd OppaTwy moet Opay yap Set Ta mpar- 
, nm nn , ~ wv es 
Tomeva, paGAdov 4H pédAdovra. Set dpa tovrTwy 
/, lat cad 
aroxalecbat tpidv, jrerahopas davrifdcews ev- 
epyetas. 
7 Tév &é peradopaav Terr dp ovady evdoKipovar 
Milla pddore. at Kar’ dvadoyiav, aorep Tlepixdjs a) 
THY veoTnTa THY amoAoperyy ev TH moAduw ovTws 
Adavicba. éx Tis wéAews Womep ef Tis TO ap ex 
a > a 2¢/ + f \ 

Tob emavrob é€édo.. Kal Aemrivns wept Aakedat- 
, >? IA } ~ A “EAA 10 ¢ , Q A 
poview, odk édv mepudedy Ty ada érepopbadjov 
yevoneyy. Kal Kyproddoros amovdalovros Xapy- 
Tos edbuvas dodvat mept Tov "OdvvBrarov mOXepLov 
Hyavdxrer, ddokwy eis mviypa Tov dijo éyovra 
tas ed0¥vas meipdcbar Sofvar. Kat mapaxaddv 





@ Tsocrates, Philippus, 73. 

> In the Poetics (21) metaphor and its four classes are 
defined: ‘ Metaphor consists in assigning to a thing the 
name of something else; and this may take place either 
from genus to species, or from species to genus, or from 
species to species, or proportionally. An instance of a 
metaphor from genus to species is ‘here stands my ship,’ 
for ‘standing’ is a genus, * being moored’ a species; from 
species to genus: ‘Odysseus truly has wrought a myriad 
good deeds,’ for ‘myriad’ is a specific large number, used 
for the generic ‘multitude’; from species to species: 
‘having drawn off the life with the bronze’ and ‘having cut 
it with the unyie Iding bronze,’ where ‘drawn off’ is uscd in 
the sense of ‘cut,’ and ‘cut’ in the sense of ‘drawn off,’ both 
heing species of ‘taking away.’” For the proportional 
metaphor see note on 4. 4 above. 
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instance, ‘‘ accounting the peace that all shared 
to be a war against their private interests,” ¢ where 
“war ” is opposed to “ peace’; as to words, they 
are popular if they contain metaphor, provided it be 
neither strange, for then it is difficult to take in at 
a glance, nor superficial, for then it does not impress 
the hearer; further, if they set things ‘‘ before the 
eyes”; for we ought to sce what is being done 
rather than what is going to be done. We ought 
therefore to aim at three things—metaphor, anti- 
thesis, actuality. 

Of the fourkinds of metaphor ® the most popular are 
those based on proportion. ‘Thus, Pericles said that 
the youth that had perished during the war had dis- 
appeared from the State as if the year had lost its 
springtime.° Leptines, speaking of the Lacedae- 
monians, said that he would not let the Athenians 
stand by and see Greece deprived of one of her eyes. 
When Chares was eager to have his accounts for the 
Olynthian war examined, Cephisodotus indignantly 
exclaimed that, now he had the people by the throat, 
he was trying to get his accounts examined 4; on 
another occasion also he exhorted the Athenians to 


ei. 7. 34. 

4 ev@vwva was the technical term for the examination of 
accounts to which all public officers had to submit when 
their term of office expired. Cephisodotus and Chares were 
both Athenian generals. ‘* Having the people by the throat” 
may refer to the condition of Athens financially and his un- 
satisfactory conduct of the war. But the phrase eis mvtyya 
tov Shor éxovra is objected to by Cope, who reads ayaydvra 
and translates: “that he drove the people into a fit of 
choking by his attempts to offer his accounts for scrutiny 
in this way,” i.e. he tried to force his accounts down their 
throats, and nearly choked them. Another reading 
suggested is dyxovra (throttling so as to choke). 
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moté tovs “APnvaious cis EvBouay émotriaopevous 
é6n Sety e€tevar to Midriddov Prdiopa. Kat 
"Idixpatns omecapévwv ~“APnvaiwy apos °Emi- 
Savpov Kat THY mapaNiav HyavaKres, pdoxev 
avrovs Ta epdova Tot moA€uou TapnpHobas. kat 
[levdAaos tiv ITdpadov pomadAov Tob Srov, 
Lnordv de tyAlav tod Tlewparéws. Kal Tepuchiis 
chy Alywav dperctv éxéAevoe THY Anunv Tob 
Tleparéws. Kal MoxpoxAjs odbev ep Tovnpo- 
TEpos elvan, dvoudoas Twa Tav émedv- exetvov 
pev yap eémitpitwy téKwv aovnpetecba, adrov 
6¢ émidexdtwy. Kal 6 “Avagavdpidov tapBetov 
imép Tov Ovyarépwr mpds Tov ydpov éyxpove- 
Covody, 


dmepypepot por TOV ydpwy ai mapbevor. 


kat 76 [loAvevxrov eis daromAnKrikdy Twa Lmevo- 
urmov, TO py Stvac$a. jovyiav dyew tao Tis 
TUxns ev mevreoupty ye) voow  Sedepevov. Kal 
Ky graddoros Tas Tpurjpers exer pdrAwvas motki- 
dovs, 6 Kiwy é 7a Kamnrcia ra ’Arrixd pidiria. 





@ This may refer to a decree of Miltiades which was so 
speedily carried out that it beeame proverbial. The expedi- 
tion was undertaken to assist Euboea against Thebes. 

» By making peace, Iphierates said “that the Athenians 
had deprived themselves of the opportunity of attacking and 
plundering a weak maritime city, and so securing provisions 
for the war. The word é#déca properly means provisions 
for a journey and travelling expenses. 

¢ ‘The Paralus and Salaminia were the two sacred galleys 
which conveyed state prisoners. 

¢ It commanded the trade of the Kuxine. 

© Moerocles was a conteinporary of Demosthenes, and an 
anti-Macedonian in polities. He seems to have been a 
money-grubber and was once prosecuted for extortion. The 
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set out for EKuboea without delay ‘and provision 
themselves there, like the decree of Miltiades.2” 
After the Athenians had made peace with Epidaurus 
and the maritime cities, Iphicrates indignantly de- 
clared “that they had deprived themselves of pro- 
visions for the war.” ® Pitholaus called the Paralus ¢ 
* the bludgeon of the people,” and Sestos “ the corn- 
chest ¢ of the Piraeus.” Pericles recommended that 
Aegina, ‘“‘the eyesore of the Piraeus,” should be re- 
moved. Moerocles, mentioning a very “respectable” 
person by name, declared that he was as much a 
scoundrel as himself; for whereas that honest man 
played the scoundrel at 33 per cent. he himself was 
satisfied with 10 per cent. And the iambic of 
Anaxandrides,f on girls who were slow to marry, 


My daughters are ‘past the time ” of marriage. 


And the saying of Polyeuctus?’ upon a certain 
paralytic named Speusippus, “ that he could not keep 
quiet, although Fortune had bound him in a five- 
holed pillory of disease.” Cephisodotus called the 
triremes ‘‘ parti-coloured mills,” ” and [Diogenes] the 
Cynic used to say that the taverns? were “ the 


degree of the respectability (or rather, the swindling 
practices) of each is calculated by their respective profits. 

4 Poet of the Middle Comedy: Frag. 68 (Kock, Com. 
Att. Frag. ii.). ‘The metaphor in trepiyepo is from those 
who failed to keep the term of payment of a fine or debt. 
Cope translates: ‘I find (uo) the young ladies are .. .” 

9 Athenian orator, contemporary of Demosthenes. 

* As grinding down the tributary states. They differed 
from ordinary mills in being gaily painted. 

* Contrasted with the Spartan “* messes,” which were of 
a plain and simple character, at which all the citizens dined 
together. The tavern orgies, according to Diogenes, repre- 
sented these at Athens. 
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Alogi bé, OTL Ets LureAlay Thy Aw e€éyeap: 
Totro yap perapopa Kat mpo Oppudreny. Kab 
: ware Boffoa THY ‘EMdda” . ea robro Tpomov 
Twa petagopa Kai mpo Oppdroy. Kal Borep 
Ky guodSoros evraPetabar éxéheve ita mods Trou 
wot Tas ouvdpopids. Kal "looxparys mpos Tous 
ovvtpéxovras év rats Tavnyepeow. Kal oloy év 
TO emitadiw, dudtt akvov iv él TD Tabep TO TOV 
ev Ladautve teAeuTyodvTow keipacBat id ‘Edda 
ws ovyKarabanropeyns wh dperf] atréy rijs 
eAevdepias: ed pev yap cirev ort agétov Saxpioa 
ouyKarabanropevys Tis dperis, Herapopa Kal 
Tpo oppdrwv, TO dé “TH aper® THs éAevbepias = 
dvriBeoty Twa exe. Kal wes Iduxpdrns elev 

“% yap odds pou Tay Adyu bia eo Téy 
Xapyre menpaypevey cori: mt petadopa Kar’ 
dvadoyiay, Kal 76 did pr€oou mp0 Oppdrav move. 
Kal 76 ddvat mapaanety Tovs Kwouvous Tots 
cw dvvous Bonfijoovras, 7™po opparoy peragopa. 
kat Avxoddwy vmrép XaBpiov * ‘ovde Ty ixernptay 
aiayuvOevres avrob, THY elxdva, THY xadeny : 
peragopa yap é&v T@ Tapovte, a’ ovK del, adda, 
7po Opyucireny: xwSuvevovros yap abrod ixerever 
% ike, 76 difuxov 357) euspuxov, 70 UmropvnpLo. 
Tév Tis mohews epywy. Kai “ mdvra TpOTrov 
fuixpov dpovetv pedet@vres’’> TO yap pederav 





@ Athenian orator, opponent of Demosthenes. 

> Referring to the disastrous Sicilian expedition. 

© Philippus, 12. Both cuvdpouds and cvvrpéxovras refer to 
the collecting of a mob in a state of excitement. 

¢ ‘The statue of Chabrias, erected after one of his victories, 
represented him as kneeling on the ground, the position 
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messes” of Attica. Aesion® used to say that they 
had “drained” the State into Sicily,? which is a 
metaphor and sets the thing before the eyes. His 
words “so that Greece uttered a cry” are also in a 
manner a metaphor and a vivid one. And again, 
as Cephisodotus bade the Athenians take care not 
to hold their ‘‘ concourses’”’ too often; and in the 
same way Isocrates, who spoke of those ‘‘ who rush 
together’ in the assemblies.° And as Lysias says 
in his Funeral Oration, that it was right that 
Greece should cut her hair at the tomb of those who 
fell at Salamis, since her freedom was buried along 
with their valour. If the speaker had said that it 
was fitting that Greece should weep, her valour 
being buried with them, it would have been a 
metaphor and a vivid one, whereas “ freedom’ by 
the side of “ valour” produces a kind of antithesis. 
And as Iphicrates said, “ The path of my words leads 
through the centre of the deeds of Chares”’; here 
the metaphor is proportional and the words ‘“‘ through 
the centre ”’ create vividness. Also, to say that one 
* calls upon dangers to help against dangers” is a 
vivid metaphor. And Lycoleon on behalf of Chabrias 
said, “not even reverencing the suppliant attitude of 
his statue of bronze,’’* a metaphor for the moment, 
not for all time, but still vivid ; for when Chabrias is in 
danger, the statue intercedes for him, the inanimate 
becomes animate, the memorial of what he has done 
for the State. And “in every way studying poor- 
ness of spirit,” ¢ for ‘ studying ” a thing implies to 
which he had ordered his soldiers to take up when awaiting 
the enemy. ‘The statue was in the agora and could be seen 
from the court. Lycoleon points to it, and bases his appeal 
on its suppliant attitude. 
¢ Isocrates, Panegyricus, 151. 
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av&ew Tt éoriy. Kal ére Tov vooy 6 Beds pds 
avibey ev rH poxty dudw yap dnrot re. “od yap 
StadudpreBa Tous moAduous, aw’ dvaBaddopu <a” 
degen yap éort peMovra, Kat % dvaBody Kat 7 
rouatrn <ipyv7. Kal TO TAS owbjKas padvat 
" Tpémasov elvat mond aMvov Tay év Tots ToA€pows 
yevopeveny” Ta pev yap trép puKpa@v Kal pds 
TUXTS» adra: 8 dep mravros 708 ToAguou > dudw 
yap vikns oneia. d7e Kat at modes TO Poyw 
tav avOpazwv peyddas «d0tvas Siddaow> 7) yap 
evOuva BrAaBn tis ducaia éoriv. 

11. "Ore pev ody 7a doreia ex peradopas re 
ths avddoyov A€yerat Kal TH TPO duparwv Troveiv, 
eipytar. Aexréov Sé ti A€yomev mpd duparewr, 
Kat Ti towdor yiyverar Totro. A€yw 5) mpd 
opuparav ratra Toutvy, Goa évepyotvra onpaiver. 
oloy tov ayalov dvdpa davor eivar TeTpaycvov 
peragopa: appa yap téAewa, add” od onpaiver 
évépyerav. aMa TO “dvBotcar € éxovros THY. dcp” 
évépyera, Kal 7d “oe 8 domep aderov”’ évépyeia, 
Kau 

tovvreibey odv “EAAnves a€avres trociv 
TO dfavres evépyera Kat perafopd. Kal wes 





2 Metaphor from species to genus (p. 398, n.), “ studying ”’ 
being a species of “‘increasing.’? As a rule one studies to 
increase some good quality, not a bad one. 

& [bid. 172. ¢ Ibid. 180 (apparently from memory). 

4 ¢Ouva (see note on p. 399) further implies the punish- 
mor for an mea listautory statement of accounts. 

¢ Simonides, Frag. 5 (P.L.@. ii.). Both a good man and 
a square are complete as far as they go, but they do not 
express actuality. t Isocrates, Philippus, 10. 

9 Thid. 127. ‘This speech is an appeal to Philip to lead 

the Grecks against Persia. As a sacred animal could roam 
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increase it.¢ And that “reason is a light that God 
has kindled in the soul,” for both the words reason 
and light make something clear. “ For we do not 
put an end to wars, but put them off,”® for both 
ideas refer to the future—putting off and a peace of 
such a kind. And again, it is a metaphor to say that 
such a treaty is “a trophy far more splendid than 
those gained in war; for the latter are raised in 
memory of trifling advantages and a single favour of 
fortune, but the former commemorates the end of 
the whole war”’;° for both treaty and trophy are 
signs of victory. Again, that cities also render a 
heavy account to the censure of men ; for rendering 
an account 4 is a sort of just punishment. 

11. We have said that smart sayings are derived 
from proportional metaphor and expressions which 
set things before the eyes. We must now explain 
the meaning of ‘ before the eyes,” and what must 
be done to produce this. I mean that things are set 
before the eyes by words that signify actuality. For 
instance, to say that a good man is “ four-square ”’ ¢ 
is a metaphor, for both these are complete, but the 
phrase does not express actuality, whereas “ of one 
having the prime of his life in full bloom”? does ; 
similarly, “ thee, like a sacred animal ranging at 
will” 9 expresses actuality, and in 


Thereupon the Greeks shooting forward with their feet * 
the word “ shooting’ contains both actuality and 


where it pleased within the precincts of its temple, so Philip 
could claim the whole of Greece as his fatherland, while 
other descendants of Heracles (whom Isocrates calls the author 
of Philip’s line) were tied down and their outlook narrowed by 
the laws and constitution of the city in which they dwelt. 

* Euripides, Iphig. Aul. 80, with dopi for roaiv. 
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KEeXpyTat “Opmpos mroAAayod TP Ta adypvya euapuxa 


3 Aéyew dua THs peTapopas. ev maior d€ TH evép- 
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a 


Yelav Trove evookysel, otov év Totade, 


abris emi SameddvSe xvdAivSero Adas avatdys, 


Kal 
v > Den , 
entar’ diords, 
Kal 
? if f 
emmréoOar preveaivwr, 
Kal 
> Pe o i ‘ s 
€v yain toravro AtAaipeva xpods doar, 
; : 
Kal 


> ‘ Se s 5S ? , 
aLXy) O€ OTEPVOLO OLEGAOVTO palwwod, 


ev maou yap Tourous Sua 70 epypuxe. etvau évep- 
yoovra patverar TO dvavoxwyrety yap Kai paydy 
kal TaAAa evépyera. tadra dé mpoonipe bia. TAs 
Kar dvahoyiay petadopas: ws yap 6 AiBos ™pos 
Tov Licvdov, 6 dvacaxurr iv mpos Tov dvaieyuy- 
TOULLEVOD. moet 5€ Kal ev rats edSoxpovcats 
etxoow émi Tév abiywy Tabra: 


xuptd, padypidwrra’ mpd péev 7 aA, adrap éx’ 
dAXa: 

Kwotpeva yap Kat COvra mote? ava, 7 8 evépyera 

Kivyots. 

Act be beradepew, kabarep eipnras _Mporepor, 
amo olxetoy Kal pr) pavepav, olov Kat ev dtdo- 
copia. TO dprotov Kal év odd diexovor _Dewpety 
eUVGTOXOU, aomep ’"Apxutas édy Tadrov elvat 
diarrnri Kal Bwpdv: em dudw yap To dducod- 





2 Odyssey, xi. 598, with freiva wédovde for éwi ddweddvde. 
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metaphor. And as Homer often, by making use of 
metaphor, speaks of inanimate things as if they were 
animate ; and it is to creating actuality in all such 
cases that his popularity is due, as in the following 
examples : 

Again the ruthless stone rolled down to the plain.* 

The arrow flew.” 

The arrow] eager to fly [towards the crowd].¢ 

The spears] were buried in the ground, longing to take 


their fill of flesh.¢ 
The spear-point sped eagerly through his breast.¢ 


For in all these examples there is appearance of 
actuality, since the objects are represented as 
animate : “ the shameless stone,” ‘‘ the eager spear- 
point,” and the rest express actuality. Homer has 
attached these attributes by the employment of the 
proportional metaphor; for as the stone is to 
Sisyphus, so is the shameless one to the one who is 
shamelessly treated. In his popular similes also he 
proceeds in the same manner with inanimate things : 


Arched, foam-crested, some in front, others behind ; / 


for he gives movement and life to all, and actuality 
is movement. 

As we have said before, metaphors should be drawn 
from objects which are proper to the object, but not 
too obvious ; just as, for instance, in philosophy it 
needs sagacity to grasp the similarity in things that 
are apart. Thus Archytas said that there was no 
difference between an arbitrator and an altar, for 
the wronged betakes itself to one or the other. 

» Jliad, xiii. 587. ¢ Ibid. iv. 126. @ Ibid. xi. 574. 

© Tbid. xv. 5At. 


¢ Ibid. xiii. 799. The reference is to the ‘boiling waves 
of the loud-roaring sea.” 
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, “a ” f ” ‘ 
fevov Katagedyer. 7 et tis hain dyxupay Kal 
Kpewdlpav 7d adro elvary dudw yap tavrd Th, 
> 4 t ~ oO” ‘ , \ 4 
adda, Stahéper 7H dvwbev wat xdtwhev. Kal Td 
eee rN 0 A 5X CE emt 3 Al Pd 2 ta > 
aparicba tas médres” &v 7roAd Si€xovar Tadro, ev 

emidaveia Kat Suvdpect 76 icov. 
6 “Eore 6€ kat ta doreia ta mAciora Sid peva- 
~ A ~ nw ~ 
opas Kai €« tot mpocEararay: paddov yap 
yiyverar Sfdov dtr enable mapa 76 evartiws exew, 
* ww Y ¢ € A ie eee 3 > ~ be 3 <- | 
Kat €ouxe A€yew 7 Yuy7 “ws dAnbds, eyw § 
quaprov.” Kal trav drodbeypatwy bé Ta aoreid 
éotw ex Tod pr) 6 pyar AEyewv, olov Td TOO Uryor- 
xXdpov, Ort of TérTiyes EavTots xapdfev doovrat. 
‘\ A a? 5 i A ‘ > A ¢ 4 , 
Kal Ta eB yveypeva did TO adro Hdda- pabyors 
- \ 4 ¢ Aa if rs 
yap, Kat Aéyerar peradopa. Kal 6 Aéyet Oeddwpos, 
‘ ‘ a , af od re 
TO Kata Adyew. ylyverar Sé, drav mapddofov %, 
Kal py, ws éxetvos A€yer, mpds Tv Eumpoabev 
t as ? e € > ~ Ld 4 
ddéav, GAN adamep of ev tots yedolois Ta mapa- 
nevoineva. oOmep SvvaTar Kal Ta Tapa ypdupa 
oKwppata eanata ydp. Kal ev tots pérpois: 
od yap womep 0 axotwr brédaBev: 





@ The anchor keeps a ship steady below, the pot-hook is 
above, and the pot hangs down from it. 

> Cope, retaining dywyadicda (as if from dvouaditeav, 
aequalitatem restituere Bonitz, of. dvoyddwots) says: “the 
widely dissimilar things here compared are the areas of 
properties and the state offices and privileges, which are to 
be alike equalized,” translating: ‘And the re-equalization 
of cities, when the same principle is applied to things stand- 
ing wide apart, viz. to surface (area) and powers (functions, 
offices).”? (dv- is not negative, but=re.) But the passage 
quoted by Victorius from Jsocrates, Philippus, § 40: “for I 
know that all the cities of Greece have been placed on the 
same level (auadcda) by misfortunes” suggests this as a 
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Similarly, if one were to say that an anchor and a 
pot-hook hung up were identical ; for both are the 
same sort of thing, but they differ in this—that one 
is hung up above and the other below.* And if one 
were to say “ the cities have been reduced to the 
same level,” this amounts to the same in the case 
of things far apart—the equality of “levelling” in 
regard to superficies and resources? 

Most smart sayings are derived from metaphor, 
and also from misleading the hearer beforehand.’ 
For it becomes more evident to him that he has 
learnt something, when the conclusion turns out 
contrary to his expectation, and the mind seems to 
say, ‘‘ How true it is! but I missed it.’” And smart 
apophthegms arise from not meaning what one says, 
as in the apophthegm of Stesichorus, that “ the 
grasshoppers will sing to themselves from the 
ground.’”’¢ And clever riddles are agreeable for the 
same reason; for something is learnt, and the ex- 
pression is also metaphorical. And what Theodorus 
calls “ novel expressions ” arise when what follows 
is paradoxical, and, as he puts it, not in accordance 
with our previous expectation; just as humorists 
make use of slight changes in words. The same 
effect is produced by jokes that turn on a change 
of letter ; for they are deceptive. These novelties 
occur in poetry as well as in prose; for instance, 
the following verse does not finish as the hearer 
expected : 
preferable reading here, @uaNcéac meaning (1) have been 
levelled to the ground (although the Lexica give no instance 
of this use), (2) reduced to the same level of weakness. 

© rpoctawarav. Or, reading mpocetawaray, by adding de- 
ception.” 

@ See ii. 21. 8. 
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eorerxe 8° Exwv b7d Tooot yipebAa: 


6 8 ero mera € épeiv. Tovrov 8 dpa Aeyopévou 
bet 59 frov elvar. ra Se Tape ypqy.a. Tove ovy é 
ieee A€yew, dv’ 6 peraorpeger dvojc, olov 6 
Ocodwpov «is Nixwva tov KBapwddy “ Opdrres:”’ 

mpoomroLetran yap Aéyew 7d “ Opdrre ce” Kal 
amare: aAAo yap Aye 81d padirrs 780, érrel 
et pr) drrodapBdver Opaxo. civas, ov ddger doretov 
elvat. Kal TO “ “ Botheu atvrov Tépoau. "Set be 
dupdrepa mpoonkovTes AcyOFva. obra be Kal 
Ta doreia, otov TO pavar "AOnvaiows THY Tis 
Badarrns opxy Py dpxiy elvas Tay Kak@y* 
dvacbac yap. a womep "Tooxparns TH apxiy 7H 
mone apynyv etvat TOV KaK@v. dpdorépws yap o 
od av w7On tts epeiv, tor’ elpyra, Kal eyveso8y 
Ore dAnbeés: 76 TE ee ay apxny ddvar dpyny elvat 
oddev “cog dan’ ody ottw Adyer GAN’ dMus, 
Kal apynv oby 6 elev amapnow, sy dMus. ev 
dmract b€ ToUTOIS, ea TpPOONKOVTWS 7 70 dvopa eveyKy 
Opwvupia 7} peTapopa, Tore To €b. olov “‘’Ava- 





2 According to Cope, Opgrr’ «ef, “ you are no better than 
a Thracian slave-girl.” 

» There is obviously a play on wépoat (aor. 1 infin. of 
wép0w) and Ilépcae (Persians), but no  satisfaetory inter- 
pyenon of the joke has been suggested. 

¢ The paradoxical and verbal. “ Snitably’ may refer 
to the manner of delivery; to being used at the proper time ; 
or to taking care that the word is one that may be used in 
the two senses. 

4 Philippus, 61; De Pace, 101. The point in the illus- 
trations lics in the use of épx%, first in the sense of “ empire,” 
then in that of “beginning.” [t could be said that the 
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And he strode on, under his feet—chilblains, 


whereas the hearer thought he was going to say 
‘“‘ sandals.’ This kind of joke must be clear from 
the moment of utterance. Jokes that turn on the 
word are produced, not by giving it the proper 
meaning, but by perverting it; for instance, when 
Theodorus said to Nicon, the player on the cithara, 
“you are troubled ” (Opdrre:) ; for while pretending 
to say “something troubles you,’ he deceives us ; 
for he means something else.* Therefore the joke 
is only agreeable to one who understands the point ; 
for if one does not know that Nicon is a Thracian, he 
will not see any joke in it. Similarly, “ you wish to 
destroy him (reprar).” ® Jokes of both these kinds ¢ 
must be suitably expressed. Similar instances are 
such witticisms as saying that “the empire of the 
sea’”’ was not “the beginning of misfortunes” for 
the Athenians, for they benefited by it; or, with 
Isocrates,? that “empire’’ was “the beginning of 
misfortunes for the city”; in both cases that which 
one would not have expected to be said is said, and 
recognized as true. For, in the second example, to 
say that “ empire is empire” shows no cleverness, but 
this is not what he means, but something else; in 
the first, the apy which is negatived is used in a 
different sense. In all these cases, success is attained 
when a word is appropriately applied, either by 
homonym or by metaphor. For example, in the 
phrase Anaschetos (Bearable) is Unbearable,’ there 


“empire” of the sea was or was not “the beginning of mis- 
fortunes’ for Athens; for at first it was highly beneficial to 
them, but in the end brought disaster, and thus was the 
“beginning ”’ of evil. 

¢ Usually translated, ‘‘ There is no bearing Baring.” 
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oxeTos ovK avacyeTds’” Ouwropiay amnédyoer, 
3. é 
GAA mpoonkdvTws, ei andys. Kat 


> nu - ~ aA la / 
otk av yévoro paddov 7 Edvos &évos- 

av 7 ~ hal A a A ) , aad ‘| a ‘ 
% od paddov 7 o€ Set, TO adTd. Kal “od Sef Tov 

tA ~ ee > 7? > f AY 4 ~ 
&évov Edvoy det elvar’”’ aAddrpiov yap Kal rofro. 

A x ¥ A s 2 ra A 3 tA 
7O atto Kal To "Avagavdpisov 7d émaivovpevor, 


KaAdv y azofaveiy mpl Oavarov Spay a&wov- 


TavTov yap €oTt TH elmeiv avov yap amobavely pt) 
Ww ” > ~ A ea , ’ > a 5% 
dvra dfiov amobaveivy, 4 abidv y amobaveiy py 
Gavarou dévov évra, 7} ut movodvTa Oavarov afva. 

A * x ia i A ) A ~ # i > > 
TO pev ody eldos TO adTo THs AdEcws ToUTwWY: GAA 

é ~ 
dom av eddrrou Kal dvrixeyséevws AcxOH, TocovTw 
an a A > ¢ 

edookyse? aAAoV. 7d 8 aitioy 6ti H pwaOnots did 

bY A fad ~ 0 GAA 8 A be A +: sNt 
peev TO avtiKeiofat paAdov, dia Sé Td ev dAtyw 
Oarrov yiverat. bet 3B” det mpoceivar a TO 7pos 
ov Aeyerau 7) q 70 opbas AéyeoFan, < TO Acyopevov 
adn bes Kal Hy) Cian e €ore yap tabra xwpis 
éxeuv, oloy ‘ “drrobyijorew Sef under dyapravovra : 
GAN odK doretov. a Thy agiav Sei yapety TOV 
aEvov"” GAN ode doretov. GW’ ea apa dupw 

> 
éyn “ déudv ny dmoBavetv pe) dfvov évra Tob 
damobavety.’ ° dom 8 dy mdrciw exn, tTocovrw 
é 

doreitepov daiverat, ofov ef Kal 7a dvopara 





@ Kock, CALF. iii. 209, p. 448. In the two first examples 
“stranger ’’ refers to a distant and reserved manner, as we 
say ‘don’t make yourself a stranger’; in the third &évos is 
apparently to be taken in the sense of “alien.” Cope 
translates: “for that too is of a different kind” (foreign, 
alien to the two others; @\Xérpior, belonging to something or 
somebody else, opposed to olkezov), But the whole passage 
is obscure. 
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is a contradiction of the homonym, which is only 
appropriate, if Anaschetus is an unbearable person. 
And, “Thou shalt not be more of a stranger than a 
stranger,’ or ‘“‘not more than you should be,” 
which is the same thing. And again, 


The stranger must not always be a stranger, 


for here too the word repeated is taken in a different 
sense.t It is the same with the celebrated verse of 
Anaxandrides, 


It is noble to die before doing anything that deserves 
death ;% 
for this is the same as saying that “it is worthy to 
die when one does not deserve to die,” or, that ‘it 
is worthy to die when one is not worthy of death,” 
or, ‘“‘ when one does nothing that is worthy of death.” 
Now the form of expression of these sayings is the 
same; but the more concisely and antithetically 
they are expressed, the greater is their popularity. 
The reason is that antithesis is more instructive and 
conciseness gives knowledge more rapidly. Further, 
in order that what is said may be true and not 
superficial, it must always either apply to a particular 
person or be suitably expressed ; for it is possible 
for it to have one quality and not the other. For 
instance, ‘‘ One ought to die guiltless of any offence,” 
“ The worthy man should take a worthy woman to 
wife.’ There is no smartness in either of these 
expressions, but there will be if both conditions are 
fulfilled: “It is worthy for a man to die, when he 
is not worthy of death.” The more special qualities 
the expression possesses, the smarter it appears ; 
for instance, if the words contain a metaphor, and a 


> Kock, C.A.f. ii. Frag. 64, p. 163. 
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HeTapopa ein Kal _berapopa Towadt Kal avrifeois 
kal maplawars, Ka exou evépyeray. 

Eioi be kal ai eixdves, dorep elpyrau Kat év Tots 
dvw, del eddokiodoa tpdmov tid peradopat. 
ael yap €k Sve A€yovrat, womep 4 dvdadoyov 
peragopa: olov % aomis papier éore puady *Apeos, 
Kat To€ov poppryé dyopdos. obTw jer obv A€yovow 
ody amdobv, ro 5” cimety 76 TéLov Adppuyya 7 THY 
Arie gidrnv amdrobv. Kal elxdlovor dé ovrus, 
olov mOnkw advdynryy, AvyvH paraloperyp pvwra: 
audw yap ovvayera. Td dé €d early éray pera- 
hopa H* éore yap cikacar THY adonrida pidAn ”Apeos 
Kat 70 épelmiov paket olxias, kal tov Nuxnpartov 
davar Diroxryrny elvar dednypéevov tro Ilparvos, 
Gomep elkace Opacipayos idswv tov Nuxijparov 
TT npEvov b770 Iparvos Pawbad obra, Kopdvra 
d€ Kal atx wnpov ert. év ols pahora exmimrovow 
of mrowntal, eav py €d, Kal eav ed, eddoxinovow. 
héyw 9 Grav drodusadow, 


“234 


womep aéAwov oddAa ra oxéAn opel, 

o / ral Fal , 

dorep Dirdppwv Cvyopaydv 7H Kwptcw. 

. ni ~ if bi > f : ee € > > ie 
Kal 7a Towadra wavT eixdves eioiv. at 8° eixdves 


ov J ow ¥, 
Ore peragopal, eipyTat 7oAAdxis. 





” 


2 Or, reading ai for det, ‘approved similes are... . 

®’ In the simple metaphor “goblet” is substituted for 
“shield,” but sometimes additions are made to the word as 
differently applied, such as * of Ares” and ‘¢ without strings.” 
These additions, besides involving greater detail (a char- 
acteristic of the simile), distinetly bring out the contrast of the 
two terms and make a simile, whereas the metaphor simply 
transfers the meaning. 

¢ In posture. 
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metaphor of a special kind, antithesis, and equality 
of clauses, and actuality. 

Similes also, as said above, are always in a manner 
approved metaphors ;@ since they always consist of 
two terms, like the proportional metaphor, as when 
we say, for instance, that the shield is the goblet of 
Ares, and the bow a lyre without strings. But such 
an expression is not simple, but when we call the bow 
a lyre, or the shield a goblet, it is?» And similes may 
be formed as follows: a flute-player resembles an 
ape,¢ a short-sighted man a spluttering lamp ; for in 
both cases there is contraction.¢ But they are ex- 
cellent when there is a proportional metaphor ; for it 
is possible to liken a shield to the goblet of Ares and 
a ruin to the rag of a house; to say that Niceratus 
is a Philoctetes bitten by Pratys, to use the simile of 
Thrasymachus, when he saw Niceratus, defeated by 
Pratys in a rhapsodic competition, still dirty with 
his hair uncut.¢ It is herein that poets are especially 
condemned if they fail, but applauded if they succeed. 
I mean, for instance, when they introduce an 
answering clause :/ 


He carries his legs twisted like parsley, 
or again, 
Like Philammon punching the leather sack. 


All such expressions are similes, and similes, as has 
been often said, are metaphors of a kind. 


4 Contraction of eyclids and flame. 

¢ Like Philoctetes on Lemnos after he had been bitten by 
the snake. 

¢ When the concluding corresponds with the introductory 
expression. This ‘“‘answering clause” is called apodosis 
(p. 371), not restricted, as in modern usage, to the conclusion 
of a conditional sentence. 
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Kai at Trapoyriae peradopat an cidovs en <idds 
elow: olov dv Tis ws dyabov _TEWOOLEVOS avros 
enaydynran, etra. BraBA, as 6 Kapra bids pyot 
TOV Aayes Spe yap TO cipnpeevov merrovOacw. 
dOev pev oby Ta doteia A€yerat Kai SidTt, oxedov 
elpnrat TO airtor. 

Kiat be Kat eddoxipodoar drrepBodai perapopat, 
olov els Urrewmuaopevov  @nOyre 8” dp adrov 
etvar ovkapivwr Kddafov ’’: Epub pov yap Th 76 
Umdmuov, GAXAa 7d TOAD odddpa. Td 5é Worep TO 
Kat 76, UTepBorr TH A€EEt Stadépovaa. 

dorep DAdppwv Cvyonaxdv TO Kwpvnw* 
dyOns 8 dv adrov Dirdppwva elvar paydpevov 
TO KWPUKW. 
dorep aéAwov otAa Ta oKéAn popetv: 
@HOns 8 dv od oxéAn dAda céAwa éxew obrws obra. 
elot S€ tbrepBodal pepaximders: opodpdrnta yap 
dnAobow. O16 dpytfduevor A€yovot pdAcora* 

odd’ el poe Td0a Soin doa wdpabds Te KOMIS TE. 

Kovp pT. 8 od yapsew ’Ayapepvovos *Arpetdao, 

otd et xpucety ’"Adpoditn KdAros épilor, 

épya 8 "A@nvain. 


xpa@vrar b€ pdAvora Toure ot "Arrixol priropes. 
de0 mpeoBurépe Adyew dmpemés. 





7 “Or, “he says it is a case of the Carpathian and the 
hare.” An inhabitant of the island of Carpathus introduced a 
brace of hares, which so multiplied that they devoured all 
the crops and ruined the farmers (like the rabbits in Australia). 

> Jliad, ix. 385. 

¢ This must be taken as a parenthetical remark, if it is 
Aristotle’s at all. 
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Proverbs also are metaphors from species to species. 
If a man, for instanee, introduces into his house 
something from which he expects to benefit, but 
afterwards finds himself injured instead, it is as the 
Carpathian’ says of the hare; for both have ex- 
perieneed the same misfortunes. This is nearly all 
that can be said of the sourees of smart sayings and 
the reasons which make them so. 

Approved hyperboles are also metaphors. For 
instanee, one may say of a man whose eye is all 
blaek and blue, “ you would have thought he was a 
basket of mulberries,” because the black eye is 
something purple, but the great quantity constitutes 
the hyperbole. Again, when one says “ like this or 
that” there is a hyperbole differing only in the 
wording : 

Like Philammon punching the leather sack, 


or,“ you would have thought that he was Philammon 
fighting the sack ”’ ; 

Carrying his legs twisted like parsley, 
or, “ you would have thought that he had no legs, 
but parsley, they being so twisted.”’ There is some- 
thing youthful about hyperboles; for they show’ 
vehemence, Wherefore those who are in a passion 
most frequently make use of them : 

Not even were he to offer me gifts as many in number as 
the sand and dust . . . but a daughter of Agamemnon, son 
of Atreus, I will not wed, not even if she rivalled golden 
Aphrodite in beauty, or Athene in accomplishments.? 
(Attic orators are especially fond of hyperbole.°) 
Wherefore 4 it is unbeeoming for elderly people to 
make use of them. 

4 Because they are boyish. 
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12. Act dé pu AcdnBévat ore aM EKdoTW yéver 
dpporrer Acsius. od ydp % abr?) ypadurt) kal 
dywveorucy, ovee Snunyopurt) Kal Sucavery. apd 
b€ dvdyKn <tSévau" TO perv yap éorw EMyvilew 
éntoracbau, TO 8é pur) dvayraleaBau KatacwTdy, 
av 7 BovAyrac peradobvat Tots dMors, omep 

2 mdaxovaw ot py emuardpevot ypddew. gore dé 
Aces ypadicy pev y axpBeararn, dywvearuct) be 
7 SroxpuriKwTary. Tavrns 8é So «iby } pev 
yap Ou 4 8€ mabyTucH. 80 Kat ob dmoxpurat 
Ta tovabra Tay Spaparwv SidKovar, wal of mounrat 
Tovs TowovTous. Baoralovrat de of dvayvwortKol, 
olov Xaipypwy (axprBjs yap womep Aoyoypados) 
Kal Aucdpyvos Tay dBupapBorrovdy. Kal mapa. 
BarAdpevor of pep Tov ypacpurcey ev Tois ayadau 
oTEvol paivovrar, ot de Tay pnTopey «d AexBevres 
WuvTuKol € ev Tats xepow. alrvov 8° Ort ev TH dyave 
dpporret: dud Kal Ta Urrokpurucd ddnpnpevys THs 
vroKpicews od motobyra TO awry epyov paiverat 
ed7j0n, otov 7d, te adovvdera Kal TO TOAAdKIS TO 
auto cirrety ev TH ypapurh opbds drodoniyudlerar, 
ev be dywvearuxy Kat ol piyropes XpGvrat éort 

3 yap UroKpitiKd. avayrn dé peraBdArew 76 abro 
A€yovras: Sep ws mpoodororet TH dToKpivecBat: 
‘ obrés coTw 6 Khéifas buadv, obrds eoTw 6 eg 
anaricas, obros 6 70 éoxarov mpodoivar & émixetpy)- 
gas." ofov Kat Didrjpuv 6 Umoxpirys emotet ev 

@ See 2. 13 of this hook. ia ae 

®’ What follows, to the end of § 3, is of the nature of a 


parenthesis, not immediately connected with the subject of 


Mc chapter. 
‘The variation in the form of the expression suggests a 


siriltae variation in the form of the delivery or declamation. 
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12. But we must not lose sight of the fact that a 
different style is suitable to each kind of Rhetoric. 
That of written compositions is not the same as that 
of debate ; nor, in the latter, is that of public speak- 
ing the same as that of the law courts. But it is 
necessary to be acquainted with both; for the one 
requires a knowledge of good Greek, while the other 
prevents the necessity of keeping silent when we 
wish to communicate something to others, which 
happens to those who do not know how to write. 
The style of written compositions is most precise, 
that of debate is most suitable for delivery. Of the 
latter there are two kinds, ethical and emotional ; 
this is why actors are always running after plays of . 
this character, and pocts after suitable actors. How- 
ever, poets whose works are only meant for reading 
are also popular, as Chaeremon, who is as precise as 
a writer of speeches, and Licyninius * among dithy- 
rambic poets. When compared, the speeches of 
writers appear meagre in public debates, while those 
of the rhetoricians, however well delivered, are 
amateurish when read. The reason is that they are 
only suitable to public debates; hence speeches 
suited for delivery, when delivery is absent, do not 
fulfil their proper function and appear silly. For 
instance, asyndeta and frequent repetition of the 
same word are rightly disapproved in written speech, 
but in public debate even rhetoricians make use of 
them, for they lend themselves to acting.’ (But one 
must vary the expression when one repeats the same 
thing, for this as it were paves the way for declama- 
tion: ¢ as, “ This is he who robbed you, this is he 
who deceived you, this is he who at last attempted 
to betray you.” ‘This is what Philemon the aetor 
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~ > é , ae EA 
te TH “Ava€avdpidov yepovropavia, dre Ayer 
ce *P } y 6 \ Il Xr 48 a) ‘ > ~ 
adawavOus Kat Iladaundys,” Kal ev 7@ mpo- 

, “~ 2 ~ A se? ae 2 , ‘ 
Aoyw tav EtoeBav ro “ eyd-” eav yap ris 7a 
Towatra pa dtokpwyta, ylverar “6 tiv SoKov 
pépwr.” 

Kat ta dovvdera woadtws: “ AAOov, amiryaa, 
edeounv’” avdykyn yap vroxpiveoBa Kal pr) ws 
é&y XEyovra 7H atr7@ Oe Kat rovw eimetv. ere 
mw Ml z A > 4 > uw S a * 
exer lOudv Te TA aovvdeTa: ev low yap xpovw TOAAG. 
Soke? elpjobar: 6 yap otvdecpos ev move? TA TOAAG, 
a > ao = ~ fod ia 2 , ” ‘ 
wor éeav eEaipehH, SHAov Stu todvavriov ~orar 76 
év moAdd. exer odv atégow: “ AADov, dSied€xOyv, 
«or ” \ a € a e 4% 
ixérevoa’’’ moAAa SoKet vrrepidety dca eimev. 

a 5 cA cal Va@ 2 ~ 
rotro dé BovAerau mrovety Kal “Opnpos é&v Th 


Nupeds ad Ldn bev, 
Nipeds *AyAatys, 
Nupets 6s KdAAotos. 


‘ ia el ‘ ” > ta \ e 
mept o8 yap ToAAd eipyrat, avdyKyn Kal moAAdKes 
A > sx ‘ z. S b al 
eipjotat ef ov Kal moAAdKis, Kab woAAd Soxel, 
a a a ay ‘ ‘ 4 
wore nv&noev dma€ pvyobeis bid rov mapadoyropor, 





@ The meaning of this has not been satisfactorily explained. 
On the face of it, it seems to mean that the excellenee of 
Philemon’s delivery consisted in his way of declaiming 
passages in which the same words were repeated. Philemon 
is not to be confused with the writer of the New Comedy, 
the rival and contemporary of Menander. 

> Used of a stiff, ungracefiul speaker. 

¢ Spengel’s reading here is: wo\\a doxet “ brepetder boa 
elrov,”’ wodha doxet being parenthetical, and dzrepetder boa 
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did in The Old Man’s Folly of Anaxandrides, when he 
says ** Rhadamanthus and Palamedes,’”’ and when he 
repeats the word “I” in the prologue to The Pious.* 
For unless such expressions are varied by action, it 
is a case of ‘the man who carries the beam”? in 
the proverb.) 

It is the same with asyndeta: “I came, I met, I 
entreated.” Tor here delivery is needed, and the 
words should not be pronounced with the same tone 
and charaeter, as if there was only one clause. 
Further, asyndeta have a special characteristic ; for 
in an equal space of time many things appear to be 
said, because the connecting particle makes many 
things one, so that, if it be removed, it is clear that 
the contrary will be the case, and that the one will 
become many. ‘Therefore an asyndeton produees 
amplification: thus, in ‘I came, I conversed, I 
besought,” the hearer seems to be surveying many 
things, all that the speaker said.° This also is 
Homer’s intention in the passage 

Nireus, again, from Syme . . ., 


Nireus son of Aglaia . . ., 
Nireus, the most beautiful . . . 534 


for it is necessary that one of whom much has been 
said should be often mentioned ; if then the name is 
often mentioned, it seems as if much has been said ¢; 
so that, by means of this fallacy, Homer has increased 


civov part of the quotation. Jebb translates: ‘I came, I 
spoke to him, I besought”” (these seem many things); ‘‘ he 
disregarded all I said’’ (which certainly gives a more natural 
sense to brepetder). 

4 Iliad, ii, 671 ff. 

¢ Cope translates: ‘*they think that, if the name is often 
repeated, there mus¢ be a great deal to say about its owner ”’ ; 
but can this be got out of the Greek (eipfic@a)? 
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Kal pvipnv memoinkev, oddapod vorepov adrob 

, , 
dyov mownodpevos. 

“H pev obv Snpnyopirn A€Ets Kat wavreA@s Eoue 
TH oKwuypadia’ dow yap av mrciwy # 6 dxdos, 
moppwrépw 4 Géa, 80 Ta axpiP mepiepya Kal 
xelpw dpaiverar ev dudorépois: 7 dé SixaviKy aKpt- 
Beorépa. ert 5é€ paddov 7% evi Kpith eAdyiorov 
ydp €oTw pytopikis: edavvoTrov yap paAdov 76 
olketov Too mpdypatos Kal Td GAAdTpLov, Kal 6 
ayav admeotw, wate Kafapa % Kploi. 80 ody 
of adroit ev maou rovros evdoKxipodor pijropes: 
avd’ érrov pdadicra Uroxpicews, evTad0a yxioTa 
dic pipeva éu. tobro 8€, érou dwvijs, Kal padiora 
drrov peyddns. 

pev obv emideuer ix AEs. ypadixwratn: 
TO yap €pyov adris avdyvwors: Sevrépa dé 
Sucaver. TO dé mpocdiatpetobar aid Acew, ort 
ydetav Sef Kal jeyadomperf, mepiepyov ti yap 
anor § a ouppova Kal eAevéprov Kal et tis GAAn 
yOovs apetH; TO yap %Oeiav elvar rowjoer SHAov 
oTt TA cipypueva, cimep dpOGs wprotar  apeT? THs 
A€€ews: Tivos yap evexa Sel cadh Kai pn Tamewny 
elvat dAAG awpérovoav; dv re yap ddorcoxh, 0d 





@ Intended to produce the effect of finished work at a 
distance before a large number of spectators. 

> The meaning apparently is that there is no discussion, 
as might he the case when there were several judges, so 
that the decision is clear and unbiased. ayay and aywnortxh 
Aéfts are terms used for debate (e.g. in the law courts) and 
the style suited to it (ef. § 1). Cope’s editor refers to Cicero, 
Ad Atticum, i. 16.8 “remoto illo studio contentionis, quem 
vos [you Athenians] éyéva appellatis.””. Jebb translates: **the 
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the reputation of Nireus, though he only mentions 
him in one passage ; he has perpetuated his memory, 
although he never speaks of him again. 

The deliberative style is exactly like a rough 
sketch,* for the greater the crowd, the further off is 
the point of view; wherefore in both too much 
refinement is a superfluity and even a disadvantage. 
But the forensic style is more finished, and more so 
before a single judge, because there is least oppor- 
tunity of employing rhetorical devices, since the 
mind more readily takes in at a glance what belongs 
to the subject and what is foreign to it; there is no 
discussion,® so the judgement is clear. This is why 
the same orators do not excel in all these styles ; 
where action is most effective, there the style is 
least finished, and this is a case in which voice, 
especially a loud one, is needed. 

The epideictic style is especially suited to written 
compositions, for its function is reading ;° and next to 
it comes the forensic style. It is superfluous to 
make the further distinction that style should be 
pleasant or magnificent. Why so, any more than 
temperate, liberal, or anything else that indicates 
moral virtue? For it is evident that, if virtue of 
style has been correctly defined, what we have said 
will suffice to make it pleasant. For why, if not to 
please, need it be clear, not mean, but appropriate ? 
If it be too diffuse, or too concise, it will not be 


turmoil is absent, so that the judgement is serene” (in a 
note, ‘¢ unclouded ’’). 

¢ This does not seem to agree with the general view. 
Funeral orations of the nature of panegyrics, for instance, 
were certainly meant to be spoken; but the épyov or proper 
function of an epideictic may be said to consist in reading, 
in its being agreeable to read. Its réAos or end is to be read. 
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if Z ~ 
cadys, obd€ adv advTopos. aGAAd SijAov drt 70 juécov 
€: f *. 7” 
dpporre:. Kal TO ydetav Ta eipnuéva Trounoet, av 
= OF \ > a4 5 / . € ec - ‘ 
€0 pux09, TO elwOds Kal Eevixdv, Kat 6 pvOuds, Kat 
To mBavov ex tod mpérovTos. Tept prev obv Tis 
Ad£ews eipnrar, Kat Kowy mepi dadvrwy Kat idia 
mept Exactov yévos: Aowmov Sé Trept TdEews eEtzely. 
13. "Kort 8€ tod Adyou dvo pepn- dvayKaiov 
yap T6 Te Tpaypa elmety Trepi ob, Kal 767” drrodetEar, 
4 * 4 ~ > nn nn e ~ A 
510 elmdvra Le) derodett au 7 amrobetfat pu) Tmpo- 
cy, ¥ > 
evrévTa advvaTov: 6 Te yap damodexviwy tt dzro- 
o ~ > ” 
Seixvucr, Kat 6 mpodéywr e&vexa tod drodciéae 
2 mpordyer. Totty bé TO pwev mpdBeats ear ro Se 
a eo nw wy - 4 \ X f 
mioris, woTep av et TIS SéAoL STL TO prev TPOBAnpa 
A X > ta “~ « ~ Ya f 
370 6€ drdderts. vov dé S.atpobat yedAoins: dupynots 
yap mov rob diKxaviKod pLOvov Adyou é€oriv, emt- 
Sexrixod S€ Kal SypnyopiKod Tas evdexeTat 
elvac Supynow olay Aéyovow, } Ta mpds Tov avTi- 
1414b Sexov, 7 emiAoyov Tay diodeiKTiKaY; mpooipov 
S€ Kai dvtirapaBody Kai éemdvodos ev tats dyun- 
yoptas Tore yiveTar, Grav dvTioyia H. Kal yap 
€. f \ c 3 A Z AA f tAN’ > 
4 Katyyopia Kai 7 dtroAoyia moAAdKis, ddd’ odx 
ee vA > % < ? iX wv noe ry ~ 
4 ovpBovdy: aA 6 éidoyos ere ob8€ dixavixod 
Es A . a a A ~ 
mavrTos, olov éav puuxpos 0 Adyos, 7} TO mpdypa 





« The generally accepted divisions are: mpooiucov (exordium), 
dipynots (narrative), mlares (proof), érldoyos (peroration). 
(Suiynots is a species of mpdBects, which is used instead of it 
just before.) Aristotle objects that it is (as a rule) only the 
forensic speech which requires a regular dujynors, a full and 
detailed statement of what has happened before. | In 
epideictie and demonstrative (deliberative) speeches, the 
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clear; but it is plain that the mean is most suitable. 
What we have said will make the style pleasant, if 
it contains a happy mixture of proper and “ foreign” 
words, of rhythm, and of persuasiveness resulting 
from propriety. his finishes what we had to say 
about style; of all the three kinds of Rhetoric in 
general, and of each of them in particular. It only 
remains to speak of arrangement. 

18. A speech has two parts. It is necessary to 
state the subject, and then to prove it. Wherefore 
it is impossible to make a statement without proving 
it, or to prove it without first putting it forward ; 
for both he who proves proves something, and he 
who puts something forward does so in order to 
prove it. The first of these parts is the statement 
of the case, the second the proof, a similar division 
to that of problem and demonstration. But the 
division now generally made is absurd; for narrative 
only belongs in a manner to forensic speech, but in 
epideictic or deliberative speech how is it possible that 
there should be narrative as it is defined, or a refuta- 
tion; or an epilogue in demonstrative speeches ?¢ 
In deliberative speeches, again, exordium, compari- 
son, and recapitulation are only admissible when 
there is a conflict of opinion. For both accusation 
and defence are often found in deliberative, but not 
qua deliberative speech. And further, the epilogue 
does not even belong to every forensic speech, for 
instance, when it is short, or the matter is casy to 
object of which is to prove something, there is no need of 
another existing division called the refutation of the adversary, 
and in the demonstrative there can be no room for an epilogue, 
which is not a summary of proofs and arguments. ‘Thus 
the necessary divisions of a speech are really only two: 
mpdsdeots and riots, or at most four. 
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evpvypdveutov' aupBaive. yap tod pujKous ad- 
aupetobar. 

"Avayxaia dpa pope mpobecis eat miotis. ida 
bev obv Tatra, Ta oe mhetora Tpooiiov mpobeors 
mores enidoyos" Ta. yep mpos Tov avrTidiKoy TaY 
TLOTE@V Ott Kal vf) dyrurrapaBoXi) avénos Tay 
adrod, aore BE pos: Tt Tay more: amodetxvuat 
yp Te 6 ToL zo70, GAN’ od 70 mpooipiov, 088 
6 emtdoyos, aan’ dvapuyev joer. 4 éorat oty, ay 
Tis Ta ToLadTa Siatpy, 6 drep érroiouy ot mept Oc<d- 
dwpov, dujyynos érepov Kat emuduyynois Kal 7mpo- 
Sujyynow Kat éreyxos Kal enefedeyxos. det 5é 
<ldds Tt A€yorra Kal Svadopay évoua TiBecbat. 
et 0€ Hy}, yiverau Kevov Kat Anp@ses, ofov Aucdpyvos 
moet ev 7H Téxyvn, erodpwow dvondlwy Kal dro- 
wAdvnow Kat dlous. 

14. To jeev oov mpoowpidy eoTw apyn Adyov, 
dmep ev mourjoes mpdAoyos Kal ev adrrjoet ampoavaAtov* 
mara, yap dpyat Tatr eloi, Kal ofov dSomoinors 
TD CToveTr. TO pLev obv mpoatAioy 6 Opowoy TO TeV 
emideucrexeay mpooinio? Kab yap ot adbdAnrat, & Tt 
av «& exwow avdAjoat, Tobro mpoavanoavres 
ovvipbay Ta evdootup, Kal ev Tots émdeuieruxots 
Adyous det ovTa ypadew™ 6 Te yap dy BotAnra 
ed0d elxdvra evdobvar Kat ouvdifat. Orep mavres 
rowvow. mapdderypa 76 TAS looxpdrous ‘EAdvns 





* je, its use is to reeall the main facts briefly (§ 4 end), 
which in a short speech i is needless. 

» Plato, Phaedrus, 266», where the additional kinds of 
narrative are omitted, and their place taken by rlerwots and 
émemiorwots (confirmation of the proof). 
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recollect ; for in the epilogue what happens is that 
there is a reduction of length.¢ ~ 

{So then the necessary parts of a speech are the 
statement of the case and proof. These divisions 
are appropriate to every speech, and at the most 
the parts are four in number—exordium, statement, 
proof, epilogue ; for refutation of an opponent is part 
of the proofs, and comparison is an amplification of 
one’s own case, and therefore also part of the proofs ; 
for he who does this proves something, whereas the 
exordium and the epilogue are merely aids to 
memory.’ Therefore, if we adopt all such divisions 
we shall be following Theodorus ® and his school, 
who distinguished narrative, additional narrative, and 
preliminary narrative, refutation and additional re- 
futation. But one must only adopt a name to express 
a distinct species or a real difference ; otherwise, it 
becomes empty and silly, like the terms introduced 
by Licymnius in his “ Art,” where he speaks 
of “being wafted along,’ “wandering from the 
subject,” * and “ ramifications.’? 

14. The exordium is the beginning of a speech, as 
the prologue in poetry and the prelude in flute- 
playing ; for all these are beginnings, and as it were 
a paving the way for what follows. The prelude 
resembles the exordium of ecpideictic speeches ; for 
as flute-players begin by playing whatever they can 
execute skilfully and attach it to the key-note, so 
also in epideictic speeches should be the composition 
of the exordium; the speaker should say at once 
whatever he likes, give the key-note and then attach 
the main subject. And all do this, an example 
being the exordium of the Helen of Isocrates ; for 


© Or, “ diverting the judge’s attention.” 
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® The subject of the oration was the praise of Helen, but 
Isoerates took the opportunity of attaeking the sophists. 
This exemplifies his skill in the introduetion of matter not 
strietly proper to, or in common with, the subject. The 
key-note is Helen; but the exordium is an attaek on the 
Kristies, with special allusion to the Cynics and Megarians, 

» Of Samos, epie poet, author of a poem on the Persian 
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the eristics and Helen have nothing in common.* 
At the same time, even if the speaker wanders from 
the point, this is more appropriate than that the 
speech should be monotonous. 

In epideictic speeches, the sources of the exordia 
are praise and blame, as Gorgias, in the Olympiacus, 
says, “‘ Men of Greece, you are worthy to be admired 
by many,” where he is praising those who instituted 
the solemn assemblies. Isocrates on the other hand 
blames them because they rewarded bodily excel- 
lences, but instituted no prize for men of wisdom. 
Exordia may also be derived from advice, for instance, 
“¢ one should honour the good,” wherefore the speaker 
praises Aristides, or such as are neither famous nor 
worthless, but who, although they are good, remain 
obscure, as Alexander, son of Priam; for this is a 
piece of advice. Again, they may be derived from 
forensic exordia, that is to say, from appeals to the 
hearer, if the subject treated is paradoxical, difficult, 
or commonly known, in order to obtain indulgence, 
like Choerilus °: 


But now when all has been allotted. 


These then are the sources of epideictic exordia— 
praise, blame, exhortation, dissuasion, appeals to the 
hearer. And these exordia® may be either foreign 
or intimately connected with the speech. 

As for the exordia of the forensic speech, it must 


war, from which this half-line and the context preserved in 
the Scholiast are taken. Ile complains that whereas the 
poets of olden times had plenty to write about, the field of 
poetry being as yet untilled, it was now all apportioned, and 
he, the last of the poets, was left behind, unable to find “a 
new chariot for the race-course of his song.” 

* évdsoyza here = rpooima. 
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2A paeiiterical renee fo the effeet that epideictie 
exordia are different. ‘Those of a forensic speeeh are like 
prolognes and epie exordia, but it is different with epidcictic, 
whieh may be wild, high-flown, as in the example given from 
an unknown author. 

> That is, forensic speeches. dpduace has been suggested 
for Aéyots. 

© Jliad, i. 1. * Odyssey, i. 1. 
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be noted that they produce the same effect as 
dramatic prologues and epic exordia (for those of 
dithyrambs resemble epideictic exordia : 


For thee and thy presents or spoils).4 


But in speeches ¥ and epic poems the exordia provide 
a sample of the subject, in order that the hearers 
may know beforehand what it is about, and that the 
mind may not be kept in suspense, for that which is 
undefined leads astray ; so then he who puts the 
beginning, so to say, into the hearer’s hand enables 
him, if he holds fast to it, to follow the story. Hence 
the following exordia : 

Sing the wrath, O Muse.° 

Tell me of the man, O Muse.? 


Inspire me with another theme, how from the Jand of 
Asia a great war crossed into Hurope.® 


Similarly, tragic poets make clear the subject of their 
drama, if not at the outset, like Euripides, at least 
somewhere in the prologue, like Sophocles, 


My father was Polybus.’ 


It is the same in comedy. So then the most essential 
and special function of the exordium is to make clear 
what is the end or purpose of the speech ; wherefore 
it should not be employed, if the subject is quite 
clear or unimportant. All the other forms of exordia 
in use are only remedies,’ and are common to all three 


¢ From Choerilus (§ 4). 

4 Sophocles, Oed. Tyr. 774. Put this ean hardly be called 
the prologue. 

2 That is, special remedies in the case of the hearers suffer- 
ing from “inattention, unfavourable disposition, and the 
like” (Cope). 
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branches of Rhetoric. These are derived from the 
speaker, the hearer, the subject, and the opponent. 
Vrom the speaker and the opponent, all that helps 
to destroy or ereate prejudice. But this must not be 
done in the same way ; for the defendant must deal 
with this at the beginning, the accuser in the 
epilogue. The reason is obvious. The defendant, 
when about to introduce himself, must remove all 
obstaeles, so that he must first clear away all pre- 
judice ; the accuser must create prejudice in the 
epilogue, that his hearers may have a livelier re- 
collection of it. 

The object of an appeal to the hearer is to make 
him well disposed or to arouse his indignation, and 
sometimes to engage his attention or the opposite ; 
for it is not always expedient to engage his attention, 
which is the reason why many speakers try to make 
their hearers laugh. As for rendering the hearers 
traetable, everything will lead up to it if a person 
wishes, ineluding the appearance of respectability, 
because respectable persons command more atten- 
tion. Hearers pay most attention to things that are 
important, that concern their own interests, that are 
astonishing, that are agreeable; wherefore one 
should put the idea into their heads that the speech 
deals with sueh subjects. To make his hearers in- 
attentive, the speaker must persuade them that the 
matter is unimportant, that it does not concern them, 
that it is painful. 

But we must not lose sight of the fact that all 
such things are outside the question, for they are 
only addressed to a hearer whose judgement is poor 
and who is ready to listen to what is beside the case ; 
for if he is not a man of this kind, there is no need 
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@ je, to claim the hearer’s attention at the beginning, for 
every one is keen to listen then, but later on attention 


slackens. 
> The hearer qua hearer should be unbiased, but in fact 
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of an exordium, except just to make a summary 
statement of the subject, so that, like a body, it 
may have a head. Further, engaging the hearers’ 
attention is common to all parts of the speech, if 
necessary ; for attention slackens everywhere else 
rather than at the beginning. Accordingly, it is 
ridiculous to put this® at the beginning, at a time 
when all listen with the greatest attention. Where- 
fore, when the right moment comes, one must say, 
“And give me your attention, for it concerns you 
as much as myself”; and, “I will tell you such 
a thing as you have never yet” heard of, so strange 
and wonderful. This is what Prodicus used to do; 
whenever his hearers began to nod, he would throw 
in a dash of his fifty-drachma lecture. But it is 
clear that one does not speak thus to the hearer 
qua hearer; for all in their exordia endeavour 
either to arouse prejudice or to remove their own 
apprehensions : 


O prince, I will not say that with haste [I have come 
breathless].¢ 


Why this preamble ? 4 


This is what those also do who have, or seem to have, 
a bad case; for it is better to lay stress upon any- 
thing rather than the case itself. That is why slaves 
never answer questions directly but go all round 
them, and indulge in preambles. We have stated ° 
how the hearer’s goodwill is to be secured and all 
other similar states of mind. And since it is rightly 
said, 
hearers often suffer from the defects referred to in §7, for 
which certain forms of exordia are remedies. 

¢ Sophocles, Antigone, 223. 

4 Euripides, Iphig. Taur. 1162. * ii 1. 7, 8. 
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4 Odyssey, vii. 327. > See i. 9. 30. 
¢ Another reading is rémres (topic) and so throughout. 
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Grant that on reaching the Phaeacians I may find friend- 
ship or compassion,* 


the orator should aim at exciting these two feelings. 

In epideictic exordia, one must make the hearer 
believe that he shares the praise, cither himself, or 
his family, or his pursuits, or at any rate in some 
way or other. For Socrates says truly in his Funeral 
Oration that “it is easy to praise Athenians in the 
presence of Athenians, but not in the presence of 
Lacedaemonians.”’ > 

Deliberative oratory borrows its exordia from 
forensic, but naturally they are very uncommon in 
it. For in fact the hearers are acquainted with the 
subject, so that the case needs no exordium, except 
for the orator’s own sake, or on account of his 
adversaries, or if the hearers attach too much or too 
little importance to the question according to his 
idea. Wherefore he must either excite or remove 
prejudice, and magnify or minimize the importance 
of the subject. Such are the reasons for exordia ; or 
else they merely serve the purpose of ornament, since 
their absence makes the speech appear offhand. For 
such is the encomium on the Eleans, in which Gorgias, 
without any preliminary sparring or movements, 
starts off at once, “ Elis, happy city.” 

15. One way of removing prejudice is to make use 
of the arguments by which one may clear oneself from 
disagreeable suspicion ; for it makes no difference 
whether this suspicion has been openly expressed or 
not; and so this may be taken as a general rule. 
Another way consists in contesting the disputed 
points, either by denying the fact or its harmfulness, 
at least to the plaintiff; or by asserting that its 
importance is exaggerated ; or that it is not unjust 
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@ Sophocles had two sons, Iophon and Ariston, by different 
wives; the latter had a son named Sophocles. Tophon, 
jealous of the affection shown by Sophocles to this grandson, 
‘summoned him before the phratores (a body whieh had some 
jurisdiction in family affairs) on the ground that his age 
rendered him incapable of managing his affairs. In reply 
to the charge, Sophoeles read the famous ehoric ode on 
Attica from the Oedipus Coloneus, beginning Evimmov, féve, 
raade | xdpas (668 ff.), and was acquitted. The story in this 
form is probably derived from some comedy, whieh intro- 
duced the case on the stage (see Jebb’s Introd. to the tragedy). 

’ In the reading in the text, adrovs must apparently refer 
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at all, or only slightly so; or neither disgraceful nor 
important. ‘These are the possible points of dispute : 
as Iphicrates, in answer to Nausierates, admitted 
that he had done what the prosecutor alleged and 
inflicted damage, but denied that he had been guilty 
of wrongdoing. Again, one may strike the balance, 
when guilty of wrongdoing, by maintaining that 
although the action was injurious it was honourable, 
painful but useful, or anything else of the kind. 

Another method consists in saying that it was a 
case of error, misfortune, or necessity ; as, for ex- 
ample, Sophoeles said that he trembled, not, as the 
accuser said, in order to appear old, but from neces- 
sity, for it was against his wish that he was eighty 
years of age. One may also substitute one motive 
for another, and say that one did not mean to injure 
but to do something else, not that of whieh one was 
aeeused, and that the wrongdoing was accidental : 
“J should deserve your hatred, had I acted so as to 
bring this about.” ie 

Another method may be employed if the aecuser, 
either himself or one closely related to him has been 
involved in a similar eharge, either now or formerly ; 
or, if others are involved who are admittedly not 
exposed to the charge ; for instance, if it is argued 
that so-and-so is an adulterer, because he is a dandy, 
then so-and-so must be. 

Again, if the aceuser has already similarly accused 
others, or himself been aceused by others ;? or if 
others, without being formally accused, have been 
suspected as you are now, and their innocence has 
been proved. 
to the defendant, and one would rather expect atrév. Spengel’s 
suggested 7) dAdos #} adrés for # dddos adrots: “if he (i.e. the 
adversary) or another has similarly accused others.” 
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9 AMos € ex Tob d1aBodjs KarTnyopety, jAtxov, kat 
TooTo dr dAAas Kpicets motel, Kal bre od mMOTEVEL 
T® mpaypate. 

usb Kowds 8’ dudoiv 6 té0s TO otpBodra Aé€yesv, 
olov év tH Tevxpm 6 ’Odvoceds drt oixetos TH 
I 7 i a % ‘H / LO Xr can ¢ be e €: 4 
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@ When a citizen was called upon to perform a “liturgy ”’ 
or public service (e.g. the equipment of a chorus), if he 
thought that one richer than himself had been passed over he 
could summon him and compel him to exchange properties. 

» Hippolytus, 612. ‘This well-known verse is three times 
parodied in Aristophanes (Thesmophoriazusae, 275; Frogs, 
101, 1471). In the first passage, the sense is reversed: 
Euripides has dressed up a certain Mnesilochus as a woman 
in order that he may attend the Thesmophorian assembly. 
Mnesilochus first requires Euripides to take an oath that he 
will help hint out of any trouble that may arise. Euripides 
takes an oath by all the gods, whereupon Mnesilochus says 
to Kuripides: * Remember that it was your mind that swore, 
but not your tongue.” 

When Euripides was engaged in a lawsuit, his adversary 
quoted the line, implying that even on oath Euripides could 
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Another method consists in counter-attacking the 
accuser ; for it would be absurd to believe the words 
of one who is himself unworthy of belief. 

Another method is to appeal to a verdict already 
given, as Euripides did in the case about the exchange 
of property ;* when Hygiaenon accused him of 
impiety as having advised perjury in the verse, 

My tongue hath sworn, but my mind is unsworn,” 


Euripides replied that his accuser did wrong in 
transferring the decisions of the court of Dionysus 
to the law courts; for he had already rendered an 
account of what he had said there,’ or was still ready 
to do so, if his adversary desired to accuse him. 

Another method consists in attacking slander, 
showing how great an evil it is, and this because it 
alters the nature of judgements, and that it does 
not rely on the real facts of the case. 

Common to both parties is the topic of tokens, as, 
in the Teucer,? Odysseus reproaches Teucer .with 
being a relative of Priam, whose sister his mother 
Hesione was; to which Teucer replied that his 
father Telammon was the enemy of Priam, and that 
he himself did not denounce the spies.’ 


not be believed ; Euripides replied that his adversary had no 
right to bring before the law courts a matter which had 
already been settled by the theatrical judges. 

¢ In the great Dionysiac theatre. 

4 Or, ‘makes extraneous points the subject of decision ” 
(Cope), ‘‘ raises false issues ’’ (Jebb). 

© Of Sophocles. 

4 Who had been sent to Troy by the Greeks to spy upon 
the Trojans. It seems that he was afterwards accused of 
treachery, the token being the fact that Teucer was a near 
connexion of Priam; to which he replied with another token 
that his father was an enemy of Priam, and further, when 
the Greek spies were in Troy, he never betrayed them. 
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@ Jebb refers rocoro to the accusers, translating rexvexot 
“artistic,” certainly the commoner meaning. 
> Involving a continuous succession of proofs. 
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Another method, suitable for the accuser, is to 
praise something unimportant at great length, and 
to condemn something important concisely; or, 
putting forward several things that are praiseworthy 
in the opponent, to condemn the one thing that has 
an important bearing upon the case. Such methods ¢ 
are most artful and unfair; for by their use men 
endeavour to make what is good in a man injurious 
to him, by mixing it up with what is bad. 

Another method is common to both accuser and 
defender. Since the same thing may have been 
done from several motives, the accuser must disparage 
it by taking it in the worse sense, while the defender 
must take it in the better sense. For instance, when 
Diomedes chose Odysseus for his companion, it may 
be said on the one hand that he did so because 
he considered him to be the bravest of men, on the 
other, that it was because Odysseus was the only 
man who was no possible rival for him, since he was 
a poltroon. Let this suffice for the question of 
prejudice. 

16. In the epideictic style the narrative should 
not be consecutive, but disjointed; for it is neces- 
sary to go through the actions which form the subject 
of the speech. Tor a speech is made up of one part 
that is inartificial (the speaker being in no way the 
author of the actions which he relates), and of another 
that does depend upon art. The latter consists in 
showing that the action did take place, if it be 
incredible, or that it is of a certain kind, or of a 
certain importance, or all three together. ‘This is 
why it is sometimes right not to narrate all the facts 
consecutively, because a demonstration of this kind & 
is difficult to remember. From some facts a man 
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* Something has been lost here, as is shown by the 
transition from epideictic to forensic Khetoric. All the mss. 
have a gap, which in several of them is filled by introducing 
the passage for: 6 @rawos . . . peraredy (i. 9. 33-37). 

» ii, 30. ‘The story was that a number of Egyptian 
soldiers had revolted and left in a body for Ethiopia. Their 
king Psammetichus begged them not to desert their wives 
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may be shown to be courageous, from others wise or 
just. Besides, a speech of this kind is simpler, 
whereas the other is intricate and not plain. It is 
only necessary to recall famous actions ; wherefore 
most people have no need of narrative—for instance, 
if you wish to praise Achilles ; for everybody knows 
what he did, and it is only necessary to make use of 
it. But if you wish to praise Critias, narrative is 
necessary, for not many people know what he did... .% 

But at the present day it is absurdly laid down that 
the narrative should be rapid. And yet, as the man 
said to the baker when he asked whether he was to 
knead bread hard or soft, ‘‘ What! is it impossible to 
knead it well?” so it is in this case; for the narra- 
tive must not be long, nor the exordium, nor the 
proofs either. For in this case also propriety does 
not consist either in rapidity or conciseness, but in 
a due mean; that is, one must say all that will make 
the facts clear, or create the belief that they have 
happened or have done injury or wrong, or that 
they are as important as you wish to make them. 
The opposite party must do the opposite. And you 
should incidentally narrate anything that tends to 
show your own virtue, for instance, “I always re- 
commended him to act rightly, not to forsake his 
children’; or the wickedness of your opponent, for 
instance, “ but he answered that, wherever he might ~, 
be, he would always find other children,” an answer 
attributed by Herodotus? to the Egyptian rebels ; 
or anything which is likely to please the dicasts. 

In defence, the narrative need not be so long ; for 


and children, to which one of them made answer (rdv dé 
twa déyera déEavrTa 7d aldoioy elmeiv, Eva av Todro 7, éoecOat 
abroto. évOaira kal téxva Kal yuvatkas). 
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® Odyssey, xxiii. 264-284, 310- 343. The title referred to 
the narrative in Books ix.-xii, It became proverbial for a 
long-winded story. 

® He apparently summarized it. 

¢ Of Euripides. 1t was apparently very compact. 
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the points at issue are either that the fact has not 
happencd or that it was neither injurious nor wrong 
nor so important as asserted, so that one should not 
waste time over what all are agrced upon, unless 
anything tends to prove that, admitting the act, it 
is not wrong. Again, one should only mention such 
past things as are likely to excite pity or indignation 
if described as actually happening; for instance, 
the story of Alcinous, because in the presence of 
Penelope it is reduced to sixty lines, and the way 
in which Phayllus dealt with the epic cycle, and the 
prologue to the Oeneus.° 

And the narrative should be of a moral character, 
and in fact it will be so, if we know what effects 
this. One thing is to make clear our moral] purpose ; 
for as is the moral purpose, so is the character, and 
as is the end, so is the moral purpose. For this 
reason mathematical treatises have no moral char- 
acter, because neither have they moral purpose ; for 
they have no moral end. But the Socratic dialogues 
have ; for they discuss such questions. Other ethical 
indications are the accompanying peculiarities of each 
individual character ; for instance, ‘“ He was talking 
and walking on at the same time,” which indicates 
effrontery and boorishness. Nor should we speak as 
if from the intellect, after the manner of present-day 
orators, but from moral purpose : ‘‘ But I wished it, 
and I preferred it ; and even if I profited nothing, it 
is better.’ The first statement indicates prudence, 
the second virtue; for prudence consists in the 
pursuit of what is useful, virtuc in that of what is 
honourable.! ‘If anything of the kind seems incred- 
ible, then the reason must be added; of. this 
Sophocles gives an example, where his Antigone says 
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Antigone, 911-912, where the mss. have xexev@dro 
instead of Aristotle’s BeByxdrwr. 

> Whereas this man makes his temperament responsibl 
for the strange things he does; he is bnilt that way an 
cannot help it. 

© Supposed to be Aeschines ealled Socratiens from hi 
intimate friendship with Socrates. A philosopher and write 
of speeches for the law courts, he had a great reputatio 
as an orator. 
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that she cared more for her brother than for her * 
husband or children; for the latter can be replaced 
after they are gone, 


but when father and mother are in the grave, no brother 
can ever be born.* 


If you have no reason, you should at least say that 
you are aware that what you assert is incredible, 
but that it is your nature ; for no one believes that 
a man ever does anything of his own free will except 
from motives of self-interest.® 

Further, the narrative should draw upon what is 
emotional by the introduction of such of its accom- 
paniments as are well known, and of what is specially 
characteristic of either yourself or of the adversary : 
“And he went off looking grimly at me”; and as 
Aeschines ¢ says of Cratylus, that he hissed violently 
and violently shook his fists. Such details produce 
persuasion because, being known to the hearer, they 
become tokens of what he does not know. Numerous 
examples of this may be found in Homer : 


Thus she spoke, and the aged nurse covered her face with 
her hands ; 4 


for those who are beginning to weep lay hold on 
their eyes, And you should at once introduce yourself 
and your adversary as being of a certain character, 
that the hearers may regard you or him as such; 
but do not let it be seen. That this is easy is per- 
fectly clear ¢ from the example of messengers ; we 
do not yet know what they are going to say, but 
nevertheless we have an inkling of it. 
Again, the narrative should be introduced in several 
4 Odyssey, xix. 361. 
* det (omitted by others) =‘ one cannot help seeing.” 
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@ Omitting re. The difficulty is d&ardrrew, which can 
apparently only mean “arrange.” Jebb retains re, and 
reads ws for ols: “the speaker must make himself respons- 
ible for the fact ... and marshal his reasons in a way 
acceptable to the hearers.”’ ‘The old Latin translation vadiare 
quibus volunt suggested to Roemer é&arrgrais, “to the 
arbitrators they approve.”’ 

» According to Jebb, Jocasta tells the inquirer incredible 
things about her son, and pledges her word for the facts. 
Cope says: “promises (to do something or other to satisfy 
him).” 

¢ Antigone, 683-723. On this Cope remarks: “This last 
example must be given up as hopeless; there is nothing in 
the extant play which could be interpreted as required here.” 
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places, sometimes not at all at the beginning. In 
deliberative oratory narrative is very rare, because 
no one can narrate things to come ; but if there is 
narrative, it will be of things past, in order that, 
being reminded of them, the hearers may take 
better counsel about the future. This may be done 
in a spirit either of blame or of praise ; but in that 
case the speaker does not perform the function of 
the deliberative orator. If there is anything in- 
credible, you should immediately promise both to 
give a reason for it at once and to submit it to the 
judgement of any whom the hearers approve 3“ as, 
for instance, Jocasta in the Oedipus of Carcinus ° 
is always promising, when the man who is looking 
for her son makes inquiries of her; and similarly 
Haemon in Sophocles.° 

17. Proofs should be demonstrative, and as the 
disputed points are four, the demonstration should 
bear upon the particular point disputed ; for instance, 
if the fact is disputed, proof of this must be brought 
at the trial before anything else; or if it is main- 
tained that no injury has been done; or that the 
act was not so important as asserted; or was just, 
then this must be proved, the three last questions 
being matters of dispute just as the question of 
fact. But do not forget that it is only in the case 
of a dispute as to this question of fact that one of 


According to Jebb, the “ incredibility ’’ consists in the fact 
that Haemon, although in love with Antigone, and strongly 
opposed to the sentence pronounced upon her by his father 
Creon, still remains loyal to the latter. NHaemon explains 
the reason in lines 701-3, where he says that he prizes his 
father’s welfare more than anything else, for a father’s good 
name and prosperity is the greatest ornament for children, as 
is the son’s for the father. 
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@ Aristotle’s argument is as follows. But it must not be 
forgotten that it is only in a dispute as to this question of 
facet that one of the two parties inust necessarily be a rogue. 
For ignorance is not the eause (of there being a dispute 
about the fact, e.g. ‘von hit me,” ‘no, I didn’t,’’ where 
both know the truth), as it might be in a dispute on what 
was right or wrong, so that this is the topic on whieh you 
should spend some time (7.e. because here you can prove or 
disprove that A is rovnpés). 

The passage is generally taken to mean that when it is a 
question of fact it is universally true that one of the dis- 
putants must be a rogue. Cope alone among editors makes 
any comment. In his note he says: “alt that is meant is 
that there is a certain class of eases which fall under this 
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the two parties must necessarily * be a rogue; for 
ignorance is not the cause, as it might be if a question 
of right or wrong were the issue; so that in this case 
one should spend time on this topic, but not in the 
others. 

In epideictic speeches, amplification is employed, 
as a rule, to prove that things are honourable or 
useful; for the facts must be taken on trust, since 
proofs of these are rarely given, and only if they are 
incredible or the responsibility is attributed to 
another.? 

In deliberative oratory, it may be maintained either 
that certain consequences will not happen, or that 
what the adversary recommends will happen, but 
that it will be unjust, inexpedient, or not so important 
as supposed. But one must also look to see whether 
he makes any false statements as to things outside 
the issue; for these look like evidence that he 
makes misstatements about the issue itself as well. 

¢ Examples are best suited to deliberative oratory 
and enthymemes to forensic. The first is concerned 
with the future, so that its examples must be derived 
from the past ; the second with the question of the 
existence or non-existence of facts, in which demon- 
strative and necessary proofs are more in place; for 
the past involves a kind of necessity. One should 
not introduce a series of enthymemes continuously 
issue, in which this topic may be safely used.’’ For instance, 
A may on justifiable grounds charge B with theft; B denies 
it, and he may be innocent, although the evidence is strongly 
against him. In such a case, neither of the parties is 
necessarily rovnpis. 

> Or, reading dddXws, ‘ if there is some other reason.” 

¢ It is irrevocable, and it is possible to discuss it with some 
degree of certainty, whereas the future is quite uncertain, 
and all that can be done is to draw inferences from the past. 
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but mix them up; otherwise they destroy one 
another. For there is a limit of quantity ; thus, 
Friend, since thou hast said as much as a wise man would 

say,* 

where Homer does not say rovatra (such things as), 
but roa (as many things as). Nor should you try 
to find enthymemes about everything ; otherwise 
you will be imitating certain philosophers, who draw 
‘conclusions that are better known and more plausible 
than the premises from which they are drawn.2 And 
whenever you wish to arouse emotion, do not use an 
enthymeme, for it will either drive out the emotion 
or it will be useless; for simultaneous movements 
drive each other out, the result being their mutual 
destruction or weakening. Nor should you look for 
an enthymeme at the time when you wish to give 
the speech an ethical character ; for demonstration 
involves neither moral character nor moral purpose. 

Moral maxims, on the other hand, should be used 

in both narrative and proof; for they express moral 
character ; for instance, ‘‘ I gave him the money and 
that although I knew that one ought not to trust.’ 


Or, to arouse emotion : ‘‘ I do not regret it, although 
I have been wronged; his is the profit, mine the 
right.” 


Deliberative speaking is more difficult than 
forensic, and naturally so, because it has to do with 
the future ; whereas forensic speaking has to do with 
the past, which is already known, even by diviners, 
as Epimenides the Cretan said; for he used to 
divine, not the future, but only things that were past 

@ Odyssey, iv. 204. 

> For this passage see i. 2. 12-18. The meaning is that it 
is absurd to prove what every one knows already. 
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@ The remark of Epimenides is by many editors inter- 
preted as a sarcasm upon the fraternity of soothsayers, who 
pretended to be able to foretell the future. But how is this 
to be got out of the Greek? The point is perhaps some- 
thing like: ‘it is easy enough to talk about the past, for 
even soothsayers know it.”? What Aristotle says here is that 
Epimenides practised a different kind of divination, relating 
to the obscure phenomena of the past. The following i is an 
instance. After the followers of Cylon, who tried to make 
himself tyrant of Athens (c. 632) had been put to death by 
the Alemaeonid archon Megaeles, in violation of the terms 
of surrender, a curse rested upon the city and it was de- 
vastated by a pestilence. On the advice of the oracle, 
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but obscure. Further, the law is the subject in 
forensic speaking ; and when one has a starting- 
point, it is easier to find a demonstrative proof. 
Deliberative speaking does not allow many oppor- 
tunities for lingering—for instance, attacks on the 
adversary, remarks about oneself, or attempts to 
arouse emotion. In this branch of Rhetoric there is 
less room for these than in any other, unless the 
speaker wanders from the subject. Therefore, when 
at a loss for topics, one must do as the orators at 
Athens, amongst them Isocrates, for even when de- 
liberating, he brings accusations against the Lace- 
daemonians, for instance, in the Panegyricus,® and 
against Chares in the Symmachikos (On the Peace).° 

Epidcictic speeches should be varied with laudatory 
episodes, after the manner of Isocrates, who is always 
bringing somebody in. ‘This is what Gorgias meant 
when he said that he was never at a loss for some- 
thing to say; for, if he is speaking of Peleus, he 
praises Achilles, then Aeacus, then the god ; similarly 
courage, which does this and that, or is of such a 
kind. If you have proofs, then, your language must 
be both ethical and demonstrative ; if you have no 
enthymemes, ethical only. In fact, it is more fitting 
that a virtuous man should show himself good than 
that his speech should be painfully exact. 

Refutative enthymemes are more popular than 
demonstrative, because, in all cases of refutation, it 


Epimenides was summoned from Crete, and by certain rites 
and sacrifices purified the city and put a stop to the pestilence. 
> 110-114. ON. 

4 He enumerates all the deeds that proceed from courage. 
Another reading is # 7a xai zd, moet 6 Todvde éoriv, i.e. 
when praising courage, and this or that, he is employing a 
method of the kind mentioned. 
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@ There is no difference in form between the demonstrative 
and refutative enthymeme, but the latter draws opposite 
conelusions; and opposites are always more striking when 
they are brought together, and a parallel drawn between 
them. It is then easy to see where the fallaey lies. Cf, ii. 
23.30: “ Refutative enthymemes are more effective (popular) 
than demonstrative, because they bring opposites together in 
a small compass, whieh are more striking (clearer) to the 
hearer from being put side by side.” 
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is clearer that a logical conclusion has been reached ; 
for opposites are more noticeable when placed in 
juxtaposition. The refutation of the opponent is 
not a particular kind of proof; his arguments should 
be refuted partly by objection, partly by counter- 
syllogism.2 ‘In both deliberative and forensic 
rhetoric he who speaks first should state his own 
proofs and afterwards meet the arguments of the 
opponent, refuting or pulling them to pieces before- 
hand. But if the opposition is varied,° these argu- 
ments should be dealt with first, as Callistratus did 
in the Messenian assembly ; in fact, it was only after 
he had first refuted what his opponents were likely 
to say that he put forward his own proofs. He who 
replies should first state the arguments against the 
opponent’s speech, refuting and answering it by 
syllogisms, especially if his arguments have met with 
approval. For as the mind is ill-disposed towards 
one against whom prejudices have been raised before- 
hand, it is equally so towards a speech, if the adver- 
sary is thought to have spoken well. One must 
therefore make room in the hearer’s mind for the 
speech one intends to make; and for this purpose 
you must destroy the impression made by the adver- 
sary. Wherefore it is only after having combated 
all the arguments, or the most important, or those 
which are plausible, or most easy to refute, that you 
should substantiate your own case: 


> In the translation rév wistewy is taken with tore: it is 
the business of, the proper function of, proofs. Others take 
it with ra wey . . . ra dé: some... other (of the opponent’s 
arguments). 

¢ Jf the opponent’s arguments are numerous and strong, 
by reason of the varied nature of the points dealt with. 
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@ Furipides, VTroades, 969-971. Hecuba had advised 
Menelaus to put Helen to death; she defends herself at 
length, and is answered by Hecnba in a reply of which these 
words form part. Her argument is that none of the three 
goddesses who contended for the prize of beauty on Mt. Ida 
would have been such fools as to allow Argos and Athens to 
become subject to Troy as the result of the contest, which 
was merely a prank. 

> 4-7, Tsocrates says that his friends thought very highly 
of one of his addresses, as likely to bring peace. 

© 132-139, 141-149. Here again Isocrates puts compli- 
ments on his composition into the mouth of an imaginary 
friend. 

@ Archilochns (¢. 650) of Paros was engaged to Neobule, 
the danghter of Lycambes. Her father broke off the en- 
gagement, whereupon Archilochus pursued father and 
daughter with furious and scurrilous abuse. Tt is here said 
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I will first defend the goddesses, for I [do not think] that 


Hera .. .* 


in this passage the poet has first seized upon the 
weakest argument. 

So much concerning proofs. In regard to moral 
character, since sometimes, in speaking of ourselves, 
we render ourselves liable to envy, to the charge of 
prolixity, or contradiction, or, when speaking of 
another, we may be accused of abuse or boorishness, 
we must make another speak in our place, as Isocrates 
does in the Philippus ® and in the Antidosis.< Archi- 
lochus uses the same device in censure ; for in his 
iambics he introduces the father speaking as follows 
of his daughter : 


There is nothing beyond expectation, nothing that can be 
sworn impossible,* 


and the carpenter Charon in the iambic verse be- 
ginning 
I [care not for the wealth] of Gyges ; ¢ 


Sophocles, also,’ introduces Haemon, when defending 
Antigone against his father, as if quoting the opinion 


that, instead of attacking the daughter directly, he represented 
her as being attacked by her father. ‘The meaning of 
dednrov is not clear. It may be a general statement: the 
unexpected often happens; or, there is nothing so bad that 
you may not expect it. B. St. Hilaire translates: ‘ ‘There is 
nothing that money cannot procure,’’ meaning that the 
father was prepared to sell his daughter (Frag. 74). 

¢ The line ends: Tod wodvypicov pwéde.  Archilochus 
represents Charon the carpenter as expressing his own 
disapproval of the desire for wealth and of the envy caused 
by others possessing it. 

7 Here again, Haemon similarly puts his own feelings as 
to Creon’s cruel treatment of Antigone into the mouth of 
the people of the city, and refers to popular rumour, 
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@ The words érav . . . 9 have becn variously translated: 
(1) when one of the two alternatives has already been stated ; 
(2) when the opponent has stated what is different from the 
fact; (3) when the opponent has already eoneeded so much, 
**made one admission ”’ (Jebb). 

» Reading ipero. 
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of others. One should also sometimes change enthy- 
memes into moral maxims; for instance, ‘ Sensible 
men should become reconciled when they are pros- 
perous; for in this manner they will obtain the 
greatest advantages,’ which is equivalent to the 
enthymeme: “If men should become reconciled 
whenever it is most useful and advantageous, they 
should be reconciled in a time of prosperity.” 

18. In regard to interrogation, its employment is 
especially opportune, when the opponent has already 
stated the opposite, so that the addition of a question 
makes the result an absurdity®; as, for instance, 
when Pericles interrogated Lampon about initiation 
into the sacred rites of the saviour goddess. On 
Lampon replying that it was not possible for one 
who was not initiated to be told about them, Pericles 
asked him if he himself was acquainted with the 
rites, and when he said yes, Pericles further asked, 
“* How can that be, seeing that you are uninitiated ? ”’ 
Again, interrogation should be employed when one 
of the two propositions is evident, and it is obvious 
that the opponent will admit the other if you ask 
him. But the interrogator, having obtained the 
second premise by putting a question, should not 
make an additional question of what is evident, but 
should state the conclusion. For instance, Socrates, 
when accused by Meletus of not believing in the 
gods, asked ® whether he did not say that there was 
a divine something ; and when Meletus said yes, 
Socrates went on to ask if divine beings were not 
either children of the gods or something godlike. 
When Meletus again said yes, Socrates rejoined, “* Is 
there a man, then, who can admit that the children 
of the gods exist without at the same time admitting 
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2 For the first of the quibbles Sandys refers to Aristo- 
phanes, Arharnians, 396, where Cephisophon, being asked 
if Euripides was indoors, replies, ** Yes and no, if you under- 
stand me”; and he gives the explanation, his mind is outside, 
collecting scraps of poetry, while he himself is upstairs 
(avaBddnv, unless it means * with his legs up’’) composing 
a tragedy. The referenee in the second instance is to the 
adversary being redueed to such a position that he cannot 
answer without having recourse to sophistical divisions and 
distinctions, which scem to imply uncertainty. Aristotle 
himself is fond of such ‘¢cautiously limited judgements” 
(Gomperz). 

The translation is that of the reading diropodvros, a con- 
jeeture of Spengel’s. The audience will be ready to express 
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that the gods exist?” Thirdly, when it is intended 
to show that the opponent either contradicts himself 
or puts forward a paradox. Further, when the 
opponent can do nothing else but answer the question 
by a sophistical solution ; for if he answers, ‘‘ Partly 
yes, and partly no,” ‘Some are, but some are not,” 
«In one sense it is so, in another not,” the hearers 
cry out against him as being in a difficulty. In other 
cases interrogation should not be attempted ; for if 
the adversary raises an objection, the interrogator 
seems to be defeated ; for it is impossible to ask a 
number of questions, owing to the hearer’s weakness. 
Wherefore also we should compress our enthymemes 
as much as possible. 

Ambiguous questions should be answered by de- 
fining them by a regular explanation, and not too 
concisely ; those that appear likely to make us con- 
tradict ourselves should be solved at once in the 
answer, before the adversary has time to ask the 
next question or to draw a conclusion ; for it is not 
difficult to see the drift of his argument. Both this, 
however, and the means of answering will be suffi- 
ciently clear from the Topics.’ If a conclusion is 
put in the form of a question, we should state the 
reason for our answer. For instance, Sophocles.¢ 
being asked by Pisander whether he, like the rest 
of the Committee of Ten, had approved the setting 
up of the Four Hundred, he admitted it. ‘‘ What 
then?” asked Pisander, ‘did not this appear to 
you to be a wicked thing ?’’ Sophocles admitted it. 
its disapproval of his shuffling answers, which are evidence 
of his perplexity. The ordinary reading dropofvres attributes 
the * perplexity” to the hearers. Or, “the hearers, thinking 
he is puzzled, applaud us [the interrogator] ’’ (Jebb). 

> viii. 4. e Cp. i. 14 3. 
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@ The chapters are lost (ep. i i, 11. 29). 
> Or, “ mould the hearers to one’s will” (L. and S.). 
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“So then you did what was wicked?” “ Yes, for 
there was nothing better to be done.”’ The Lacedae- 
monian, who was called to account for his ephoralty, 
being asked if he did not think that the rest of his 
colleagues had been justly put to death, answered 


yes. ‘‘ But did not you pass the same measures as 
they did?” “ Yes.” “* Would not you, then, also 
be justly put to death?” ‘No; for my colleagues 


did this for money ; I did not, but acted according 
to my conscience.” For this reason we should not 
ask any further questions after drawing the con- 
clusion, nor put the conclusion itself as a question, 
unless the balance of truth is unmistakably in our 
favour. 

As for jests, since they may sometimes be useful 
in debates, the advice of Gorgias was good—to con- 
found the opponents’ earnest with jest and their jest 
with earnest. We have stated in the Poetics * how 
many kinds of jests there are, some of them becoming 
a gentleman, others not. You should therefore 
choose the kind that suits you. Irony is more 
gentlemanly than buffoonery ; for the first is em- 
ployed on one’s own account, the second on that of 
another. 

19. The epilogue is composed of four parts: to - 
dispose the hearer favourably towards oneself and 
unfavourably towards the adversary ; to amplify and 
depreciate ; to excite the emotions of the hearer ; 
to recapitulate. For after you have proved that you 
are truthful and that the adversary is false, the 
natural order of things is to praise ourselves, blame 
him, and put the finishing touches.? One of two 
things should be aimed at, to show that you are 
either relatively or absolutely good and the adversary 
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either relatively or absolutely bad. The topics which 
serve to represent men as good or bad have already 
been stated. After this, when the proof has once 
been established, the natural thing is to amplify or 
depreciate ; for it is necessary that the facts should 
be admitted, if it is intended to deal with the ques- 
tion of degree; just as the growth of the body is 
due to things previously existing. The topics of 
amplification and depreciation have been previously 
set forth.2 Next, when the nature and importance 
of the facts are clear, one should rouse the hearer to 
certain emotions—pity, indignation, anger, hate, 
jealousy, emulation, and quarrelsomeness. The 
topics of these also have been previously stated,° so 
that all that remains is to recapitulate what has been 
said. This may appropriately be done at this stage 
in the way certain rhetoricians wrongly recommend 
for the exordium, when they advise frequent repeti- 
tion of the points, so that they may be easily learnt. 
In the exordium we should state the subject, in 
order that the question to be decided may not escape 
notice, but in the epilogue we should give a summary 
statement of the proofs. 

We should begin by saying that we have kept our 
promise, and then state what we have said and why. 
Our case may also be closely compared with our 
opponent’s ; and we may either compare what both 
of us have said on the same point, or without direct 
comparison: “‘ My opponent said so-and-so, and I 
said so-and-so on this point and for these reasons.” 
Or ironically, as for instance, “He said this and I 
answered that ; what would he have done, if he had 
proved this, and not simply that ?”’ Or by interroga- 
tion: ‘‘ What is there that has not been proved ? ” 
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@ Reading re\evr7, a conjecture of Victorius. With 
rereury, the sense will be: “‘as a conclusion, the asyndetic 
style is appropriate.” 

» It is generally supposed that this example of a suitable 
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or, ‘‘ What has my opponent proved?” We may, 
therefore, either sum up by comparison, or in the 
natural order of the statements, just as they were 
made, our own first, and then again, separately, if 
we so desire, what has been said by our opponent. 
To the conclusion of the speech ¢ the most appropriate 
style is that which has no connecting particles, in 
order that it may be a peroration, but not an oration : 
“T have spoken ; ; you have heard; you know the 
facts ; now give your decision.” ? 

peroration is an echo of the conclusion of the speech of 
Lysias lgainst Lratosthenes. 
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SELECT GLOSSARY 
OF TECHNICAL AND OTHER TERMS 


[As a rule, only the meanings of words in Aristotle's ‘‘ Rhetoric” are noticed, 
without reference to later rhetoricians. 


dywriorixds (i, 5. 14): “fit for athletic contests ” ; (iii, 12, 1) 
of style: ‘suited to debate” (dyév), including both 
deliberative and forensic speeches. It is opposed to 
yoagixy, the style of compositions meant to be read. 

axpiBea (itt, 12, 5), axpeBoroyle (i. 5. 15), dxpyBijs (iii, 17. 12): 
of style, ** precise,” ** nicely finished,” ‘highly correct ” ; 
of statements, ‘‘ exact,” ‘* closely reasoned,” 

aromhavyors (iii, 13. 5): throwing dust in the eyes of the 
judge and diverting his attention from what is unfavour- 
able; unless it is taken ina neuter sense, wandering from 
the subject, ‘‘ digression.” 

dppovia. (ii. 1. 4): lit. joining; here, pitch or tone, accent, 
modulation of the voice. 

dpxn . . . atriov (i. 7. 12): the latter (cause) precedes the 
former (first principle or beginning). ‘In a plant, the 
seed is the dpx7, the power of vegetation the atriov.” 

drexvot (i, 2. 2; 15. 1); of proofs, those which are inde- 
pendent of art, being already in existence and ready for 
use; évrexvo are those which have to be invented by the 
orator: alias esse probationes quas extra dicendi rationem 
acciperet orator, alias quas ex causa traheret ipse et quo- 
dammodo gigneret ; ideoque illas a7éxvous, inartificiales, has 
évréxvous, artificiales, vocaret (Quint. Inst. Orad. v. 1. 8). 

abinots (i, 9. 39), adgyrixd (i. 9, 38), abfeu (ii, 18. 4): “ampli- 
fication.” Its object is to increase the rhctorical effect 
and importance of a statement by intensifying the cireum- 
stances of an object or action. 

airoxapdddws (iii, 7. 2): ** off-hand, lightly, at randon ;”’ 
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atroxdéBdanos (iti. 14. 11) is used of a hastily built ship by 
the poet Lycophron (see note ou iii. 3.1). It is said to be 
properly applied to badly kneaded meal. 

dpedjs (ili. 9. 5): “simple,” the equivalent of ddois or 
povéxwos as applied to the period; that is, consisting of 
only one x@dov (member, clause) as opposed to the com- 
plex, which allowed more than one, but was not supposed 
to exceed four x@a. 

Bralowors (ii. 23. 15): retortion of a dilemma upon the pro- 
poser of it: a form of enthymeme in which, from each of 
two contraries, some good or evil follows, each contrar 
to the other. The adj. Bdatods is translated (1) Bay lesweds 
or (2) bandy-legged ; but the connexion of this with the 
examples given is obscure. Cope suggests that the word 
properly means “straddling of the legs”’; ‘* legs irregn- 
larly diverging * (Welldon). 

yAarra (iii. 3. 2): an obsolete, foreign, or dialectal word, in 
any way out of the common, which needs to be explained. 

ywopn (ii, 21, 2): a moral maxim or sentiment; a general 
(not particular) statement relating to the conduct of life. 
Maxims are to enthymemes as premises are to syllogisms, 
not in the case of every enthymeme, but only those that 
deal with the actions and passions of ordinary life. 

ypadixh Aééts (tii, 12, 1): ‘+ suited for writing,” ‘‘ literary,” 
opposed to dywriorexy X. 

detyua (iii. 14. 6): ‘*sample, pattern”; the prologue or 
proem in an epic poem or drama, so called from its 
giving a sample of what is to follow, thus making the 
hearer acquainted with the nature of the subject to be 
treated of. 

Secxrina evOvurpara, (it. 22. 14): direct arguments (as opposed 
eg. to the reductio ad absurdum), the object of which is 
to demonstrate or explain: they are opposed to éheyxrica 
é., the object of which is refutation; detfis (iii. 7. 6): 
**method of proof.” 

deivwors (ii. 21. 10): ‘* exaggeration,” ‘ intensification,” de- 
fined by Longinus as a form of avfyots ; also ‘ indigna- 
tion,” or the arousing of this feeling. Cicero (De inventione, 
i. 53. 100) deseribes it as a form of speech whereby 
intense hatred of a person or disgust at anything is 
aroused. 

dialpeors (ii, 23. 10): distribution or division into parts or 
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heads, dealing with the different bearings of the case; in 
Poeties (1461 a. 23) it is more or less equivalent to punctua- 
tion, although it includes every kind of break.  diatpeiv 
Tw byy (iii. 18. 5) is used of giving a detailed explanation, 
as opposed to ourréuws, one that is concise, 

Gtarexrixy (i. 1. 1): logical discussion, properly by way of 
question and answer ; here and elsewhere in Aristotle, the 
logic of probabilities, as opposed to strict demonstration 
or scientific proof (daddeés). ‘The premises of the latter 
being incontrovertibly true, the conclusions drawn from 
them must be equally true. The premises of the dialectic 
syllogism and the rhetorical enthymeme on the other hand 
are only probable, such as appear to be true to certain 
persons, and therefore the conclusions drawn from them 
can only be probable. 

Rhetoric is here stated to be a counterpart of, not 
absolutely identical with, Dialectic (Cicero, Orator, 114, 
quasi ex altera parte respondere dialecticae), since there 
are points of difference as well as resemblance between 
them. Elsewhere it is called an offshoot, or likeness, of 
Dialectic. Both are, theoretically, of universal application 
(although practically Rhetoric is limited to Politics in the 
widest sense, including the ethical sciences) and deal with 
material which to a certain extent is within the knowledge 
of all and belongs to no separate science. Neither has 
any special first principles, like those of a particular 
science, which cannot be transferred to another. 

Dialectic proceeds by question and answer, whereas 
Rhetoric sets forth its ideas in a continuous speech, 
addressed, not to a select audience, but to a miscellaneous 
crowd with the object of persuading them to embrace a 
certain opinion, While the dialectical syllogism leads to 
general conclusions, the rhetorical, dealing rather with 
individual questions, leads to particular conclusions ; for 
instance, whether punishment is to be inflicted in a 
particular case. 

Both take either side of a question and are ready 
to prove either a negative or affirmative, whereas the 
conclusions of demonstrative proof are universal and 
necessary, and cannot be used to support one view or its 
opposite indifferently. 

Gidvoww (i, 13. 173 iii, 10, 4, 5): ** meaning,” * intention ” ; 
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(ii. 96. 5; iii. 1. 7): ** thought,” the logical or inventive 
part of Rhetoric; (iii. 16, 9): ‘tintellectnal capacity,” 
contrasted with the moral purpose. 

daorlfeev (iii. 5. 6): ** to punctuate ” (see diaipeses). 

diarp By (iii. 17. 10): opportunity for dwelling ou a subject 
(commoratio) ; occasion for digression. 

denpnuévy (iii. 9. 7): disjointed (of style), in which the mem- 
bers or clauses of a period are marked off by a connecting 
particle. 

dvvayus: (1) power, strength, of body or authority: (2) faculty, 
natural capacity, cleverness: (8) potentiality, virtual 
existence or action, as opposed to évépyea, actuality, 
actual existence or action. 

éyxdusor (i, 9. 33): eulogy of achievements, bodily or mental, 
distinguished from éraiwos, praise of virtuous qualities. 

eidos: (1) form, appearance; (2) particular kind, sort: 
(3) species, as contrasted with genus : (4) ‘ special topics.” 

eixés (i. 2. 15): probability, a proposition in contingent 
matter, which is true in the greater number of cases 
(Envious men hate those whom they envy), but not in all. 
Its relation to the conclusion to be drawn is that of the 
universal to the particular. 

elxav (iii. 4, 3): a metaphor with the addition of the particle 
of comparison ‘‘as,” ** like.” Quintilian, /nst. Orat. viii. 
6. 8, 9 metaphora est brevior similitudo, eoque distat, quod 
illa comparatur rei, quam volumus exprimere, hace pro 
ipsa re dicitur. 

eipouévn dékts (iii. 9. 1): continuous, running style (lit, strung 
together), such as that of Herodotus, in which the only 
connexion is that of the cvvderpol; the sentences resemble 
straight lines which may be produced indefinitely, keeping 
an uninterrupted course. 

évdéotpov (iii, 14, 1): the key-note in music ; (iii. 14. 4) the 
key-note in a speech, almost the same as mpoolpov. 

évépyea (iii. 11. 2): actualization, vividness, representing 
things inanimate as animate (see dévayis). 

évOdunua (i. 2. 8): an enthymeme (lit. thought, argument) 
in the Rhetoric is a rhetorical syllogism, that is, it is 
drawn from probable premises and is therefore not a 
strictly demonstrative proof. The use of the term for a 
syllogism in which one of the premises is suppressed 
is due to a misunderstanding of the word dredjs [unless 
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this is an interpolation], *‘incomplete,” in Anal, Priora, 
ii. 29 [27]. 2, which refers to its logical value, not to its 
form. In the same treatise Aristotle defines an enthy- 
meme as a syllogism from probabilities or signs (see R. C. 
Seaton in Classical Review, June, 1914). 

évotaots (ii. 25. 1): in logic, an objection directed not against 
an opponent’s conelusion, but to the proposition advanced 
by him. This being universal if his conclusion is to be 
universal, the objection may be universal or particular. 
The establishment of the denial of one particular is 
sufficient to destroy the universal. 

évrexvoe mlarers (i. 2. 2): see drexvor wioTets. 

és (ii. 12. 2): a formed and permanent habit of mind, the 
result of mpaés; it tends to the production of certain 
actions and is bound to produce them, unless external 
circumstances prevent it. 

érawos (i. 9. 33): see éyxwucor. 

éreccodtoby (iii, 17. 11): to introduce an ¢recoddcov or accessory 
incident. 

emcenxjs, émcelkera (i. 2. 4): goodness; (i. 13. 13): rcasonable 
treatment, equity. 

énlGerov (iii, 2. 145 iii. 3. 3): not limited to adjectives, but 
used for any strengthening, descriptive, or ornamental 
addition (e.y. Tydides). 

érlXoyos (iii. 13. 3): peroration, winding-up of a speech, in 
which the chief points are recapitulated. 

emorhyn (i, 1. 1), éemeoryrés (ii, 24. 10): science, that whieh 
can be scientifically known, opposed to réxvy, a system or 
set of rules, and to éyepia, experience, knack, without 
knowledge of principles. 

érotkodouely (i. 7. 31): ** building up of one phrase upon 
another, one rising above another step by step like the 
rounds of a ladder, c\juaé” (Cope). They are so arranged 
that the last important word of one is repeated as the first 
of the next, as in Romans, v. 3-4 Tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience hope. 
** Climax "is hardly a suitable rendering, which in modern 
popular language generally implies the highest point, 
culmination. 

épwrqots (iii. 18. 1): a question put to the adversary, which 
only reqnires a simple affirmative or negative answer, 
opposed to mefaus or méova, which needs an explanation. 
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ebHOns (ii, 12, 7): good-natured, simple, at aa to Kaxondns 5 
(iii. 1. 9; 12. 2): of speeches and style, foolish, lacking 
force, empty. 

eboycos (iti, 7. 2): lit. bulky: of style, ‘‘ weighty,” ‘‘im- 
portant,” opposed to e’reAjs, ‘* cheap,” ** poor,” ** meagre.” 

etgouis (i. 6. 29): possessed of good natural gifts, as distinct 
from powers that are the result of practice and study. 

400s: originally, a man’s natural bent, his habitual temper 
or disposition, moral character; it furnishes an indirect 
proof (1) from the character of the speaker, who wants to 
convince his hearers of his own virtue (i. 2. 3); (2) from 
the characters of the different forms of government (i. 8. 6) 
and the various conditions of men (ii, 12-17), to which 
different language and methods of conciliation are suitable ; 
in style (iii. 7. 6; 16.8, 9), from exhibiting a knowledge 
of and due regard for the characteristics of individuals. 

larpeduara (iii, 14. 7): ‘*correctives,” ‘‘antidotes” to the 
listlessness and indifference of the hearer, of general 
application, capable of being msed in any part of a 
speech. 

tia dvdpara (iii, 5. 3): specific,” 
** general ” terms. 

xarackevavew (ii, 24. 4): ‘to construct” an argument, 
opposed to dvacxevdfew, dvaipeiv, ** to demolish”; (ii. 2. 27; 
iii. 19.1) ‘to put into a certain frame of mind”; «ara- 
oxevagriKes (ii. 26. 3): ‘ constructive.” 

karecrpaupévn dékis (ili. 9. 3): ‘close’ or periodic style, in 
which the period, as distingnished from sentences in the 
cipouéyy X., resembles a circular line, which returns and 
ends at a certain point. 

cbpeos (i, 1, 113 4.8. 1,2; 15.9, 21): ‘* authoritative,” ‘* effec- 
tive”; (i. 3. 4) ‘‘opportune,” “‘appropriate”’; (iii. 2. 2) 
of words, ‘established,’ ‘‘ vernacular,” used in their 
natural sense, opposed to “foreign,” figurative, or archaic 
words, in fact, to any that are unusual or out of the 
common, 

k@dor (iii. 9, 5): ‘*member,” ** clause,” a subdivision of the 
period. 

Nexrixds (iii, 8. 4): belonging to the language of ordinary 
life and conversation. 

Nerds (iii, 16, 2): lit. smooth ; of style, ‘‘ plain,” ‘ unadorned.” 

Aéyos: ** speech,” ‘* oration ” ; (iii. 6. 1) ** description,” *+ de- 
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finition,” opposed to évoya, the noun or term; (iii. 2. 7) 
prose ; (ii, 20, 2) ** story,” ‘* fable’; (ii. 2. 18) ‘* account,” 
** consideration ” (Ady év wndém elvar). 

Hadaxds (i. 10, 4): ‘* effeminate”; (ii. 17. 4) ** mild,” ‘ unim- 
passioned ” ; (ii. 22. 10) of reasoning, ‘* slack,” ‘* loose.” 
Héyeos (i. 5. 18): ** stature,” ; (iii. 1. 4) of style, ‘* grandeur.” 
Hevoby (il. 18. 4): “* to extenuate,” ‘* depreciate,” opposed to 

avéew, aviénocs. 

Melovpos, pvoupos (iii, 9. 6): ‘*docked,” ‘‘curtailed,” of a 
clause or period which seems to end too soon. 

Hetpaxuwdys (iii. 11. 16): of style, charaeterized by youthful 
force and vehemence and therefore not becoming to the 
old. In other rhetorical writers, ‘* puerile.” 

uelwos (uecobv, ii, 18. 4; 26. 1): “depreciation,” ‘* extenua- 
tion,” opposed to adiyors, atgew. 

Heravdorys (ii. 2. 6): “immigrant,” ‘ vagrant,” opposed to a 
native. It appears to be the same as the later péroixos 
(resident alien): cp. Politics. iii. 5. 9, where drluyros is 
explained as ‘‘ having no share of office.” It might also 
mean ‘‘of no value,” one whom anybody could kill with 
impunity (see Leaf on Jliad, ix. 648). 

perapopd (iii, 10. 7): ‘* transference,” ** metaphor.” ‘* Meta- 
phor is the application to a thing of a name that belongs 
to something else, the transference taking place from 
genus to species, from species to genus, from species to 
species, or proportionally ” (Poetics, 21). 

wérpov: **metre,” ‘measure ”: see pududs. 

wovoxwaos (iii. 9.5): of a period, consisting of only one 
clause or member. 

vouos: sometimes used in the sense of ‘‘ convention,” as 
opposed to géats. 

éyxos (iii. 6. 1): weight,” ‘‘importance,” “dignity.” It 
also has the sense of ‘* bombast ” (Longinas, fii. 4). 

oixetos (i. 5. a *¢one’s own,” that which one can dispose of 
as one wishes ; (i. 4. 12), that which is peculiar to some- 
thing, as to a form of government; (ili, 2. 6; 7. 4): of 
style and the use of words, ** appropriate,” much the same 
as KUptos. 

duewvupla (11, 24. 2 5 itt, 2. 0} the use of words in an equivocal 
sense and such words themselves, é.¢. those that have the 
same sound but a different sense. 

bvona: asa general term, includes nouns, adjectives, articles, 
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and pronouns; as a special term, ‘* noun” opposed to 
‘* verb.” 

rébos, macxew (ii. 16. 1, 2): mental condition or affection 
generally; (ii. 1. 8; iii, 17. 8), ‘* passion,” ‘* emotion ” ; 
(i. 2. 1) “quality.” ‘‘ property” of things; (i. 9. 15) 
“suffering”; (iii. 7. 3) a pathetic style ; so wa@y7ixi desis 
and wa€ntixis hé-yeuv. 

rapaZory (iii. 19. 5): ** placing side by side,” ** comparison ” ; 
(ii. 20. 4) ‘* illustration.” 

mapdderyya (ii, 20. 1, 2): *Sexample,” “instance,” including 
both the historical (xapa80d}) and the fictitious (Adyos) ; 
(i. 2. 8) proof from example, ‘rhetorical induction,” con- 
trasted with év@vunua. 

mapdadoyos (i. 13. 16): ‘* beyond calculation,” “ unexpected ;” 
mapadoyiferdar (i. 14. 1), ‘¢ to cheat,” ** defrand”; (ii. 24. 4) 
‘to reason falsely, or be led astray by false reasoning” 
(also in an active sense); mapadoyorexés (i, 9. 29), 
‘+ fallacious,” mapadoyiopes (iii. 12. 4), <* fallacy.” 

naptowors (iii. 9. 9): ‘balancing of clauses ;"" rdpios, of a 
clause, ** exactly balanced.” 

rapopoiwots (iii. 9. 9): ‘making like,” ‘‘ assimilation” of 
sounds at the beginning or end of clauses. 

reroimpevov bvoua (ili. 2. 5): a word coined or invented for 
the occasion. 

repiodos (iii, 9. 3): a complete sentence, composed of several 
clauses, from one full stop to another ; 1m. ris ys (i. 4. 13): 
a traveller’s description of the countries visited by him, 

mepurérea (i, 11, 24): sudden change or reverse of fortune 
In tragedy, the word implies ‘“*a complete change or 
reversal of situation within the limits of a single scene or 
act’? (Bywater on /oetics, 10). 

nigns (i. 14. 5): pledge of good faith, distinguished from 
Spxos and deka; (i. 1. 11. and elsewhere): means of 
persuasion, ‘‘ probable” opposed to ‘‘ demonstrative ” 
proof, 

apaxrixds (i. 6. 11): ‘able to do,” followed by the genitive, 
unless here it be translated ‘‘ efficient,” “ practical,” not 
connected grammatically with rav dyaGav. 

wpddects (ili, 18. 2): ‘*setting forth,” ‘+ statement of the 
case,” like a problem (7p68\qua) in geonietry. 

mpooioy (i, 1.93 iii, 14. 1): ‘* preamble,” ‘* exordium,” com- 
pared to the mpédoyos in tragedy and comedy, ‘all that 
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part of the play which comes before the first song of the 
chorus ” (Poeties, 12. 4). 

mpéracts (i, 3. 7): ** proposition,” ‘* premise ” of a syllogism ; 
eombined with 6é£, ‘*notion,” ‘*popular opinion” as 
useful for producing persuasion (ii, 1. 1). 

roots (i. 7. 27): used by Aristotle as a general term for the 
inflexions, not only of a noun, but also of a verb, generally 
marked by a difference of form; thus, the adjective 
xadxois from xarxds (iii, 9. 9) and the adverb avdpelws from 
avdpia (i, 7, 27) are instances of ‘inflexions” (Bywater 
on Poetics, 20, 10). 

pRua: (1) generally, that which is spoken ; (2) grammatically, 
a verb as opposed to a noun (3vyoua). The term also 
appears to be applied to an adjective when used as a 
predicate. 

pyropixky: see diadexrixg, 

pududs (iii. 1. 4, 8. 2): **time”; in general, any regular, 
harmonious movement, tn sound or motion, which can be 
measured by number; thus, it may be applied to the 
tramp of a body of soldiers, the flapping of birds’ wings, 
the dance, music, and writing, in the last expressed in 
long and short syllables. ‘* Rhythm consists of certain 
lengths of time, while metre is determined by the order 
in which these lengths are placed. Consequently, the 
one seems to be concerned with quantity, the other with 
quality [the sylHables must be in a certain order]... 
rhythm has unlimited space over which it may range, 
whereas the spaces of metre are confined; . . . further, 
metre is concerned with words alone, while rhythm extends 
also to the motion of the body ” (Quintilian, /nst. Orat. 
ix. 4. 45, Locb Series translation). 

capis déks (iti, 2. 1): “clear,” * perspicuous,” defined (iii. 
12. 6) as the mean between ddodecxia (garrulity, prolixity) 
and avuvropuia (excessive conciseness). 

ceuvyy A€ékts (iii, 2. 2): ** noble,” ** majestic,” ‘ dignified.” 

onuetoy (i. 2. 16): “sign,” a probable argument as proof of 
a conclusion. Signs are of two kinds, one having the 
relation of particular to universal, the other that of 
universal to particular. rexz#peov, on the other hand, is 
a necessary sign, and such signs can be made into a 
demonstrative syHogism, which cannot be refuted. Thus, 
‘sign ” is both a general and special term. As a general 
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term, it embraces the rexuijpea; as a special term, the two 
kinds of signs, which are capable of refutation. 

aédotxos (ii, 16, 2): ‘one who offends against good taste or 
manners"; also one who speaks incorrectly (codonigev, 
iii. 5. 7). 

orevds (iii. 12, 2): of style, “thin,” “ meagre,” ‘*jejune.” 

oraxetov (ti. 22, 13; 26, 1): **element” of an enthymeme, 
identified by Aristotle with rézos. 

orpoyytnos (ii, 21. 7): ‘* rounded”; of style, “terse,” ‘* com- 
pact.” 

svxogarria (ii. 24. 10): ‘false accusation,” here used for 
‘*sophism,” a specious but fallacious argument. 

cipBoroy (ili. 15, 9, 16. 10): “sign,” **token”; not to be 
confused with oupfod} (i. 4. 11), “contract.”  atpBoror 
itself elsewhere = mutual covenant. 

ouvdyew (i. 2. 135 ii, 22. 3, 15): ‘to conclude,” ** draw an 
inference”: (iii. 11. 12) ‘* draw together,” ‘+ contract.” 

otviecpos (ili. 5. 2): ** connecting particle’: it includes the 
preposition, the copulative conjunctions, and certain 
particles. 

cuvertpaypévws (ii. 24. 2): ** twisted up,” ‘ compactly ” (cp. 
ovotpéperv, iil, 18. 4). 

atoroyxa (i. 7. 27): ‘* conjugates,” ‘* co-ordinates”: déyerat 
6é avaToxa wey TA ToLdde olov TH dixata Kal 6 dixatos TH diKaco- 
aivy kai Ta dvdpeta Kal 6 dvdpetos 7H dvdple (Topies, ii. 9. 1). 

oxeTuacues (ii. 21. 10): ‘* passionate complaint” of injustice 
or ill-fortune: one of the parts of the peroration, in which 
we endeavour to secure the commiseration of the hearer, 
the first thing necessary being to put him into a sympa- 
thetic and pitying frame of mind (Forcellini, s.¢. con- 
questio). 

ox fue (ii. 24. 2; iii, 8. 1): ‘* form,” ‘ figure” of a speech. 
It does not correspond to the modern expression “‘ figure of 
speech,” but is au ‘‘ attitude” or ‘turn of meaning given 
to the language when it comes to be actually spoken” 
... ‘ta differenee of sense resulting from a difference 
of some kind in the mode of enunciation”? (Bywater, 
Poeties, 19. 7). 

rages (iii. 13-19): the arrangement or distribution of the 
parts of a speech. 

ramew) dékts (iii. 2. 1): “low,” ** poor,” ** mean”; in a moral 
sense, ‘‘ base,” ** vile” (ramewér7s, ii, 6, 10). 
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texunprov (i, 2, 16, 17): see oypeior. 

réxvn (i. 1. 3): set of rules, ** handbook ” of Rhetoric: else- 
where of the ‘* tricks ” of rhetoricians ; rexvodoyeiv (i. 1. 9) 
to bring under the rules of art, reduce to a system. 

rémos (ii. 26. 1): lit., a place to look for a store of something, 
and the store itself; a heading or department, containing 
a number of rhetorical arguments cf the same kind (rézos. 
eis 6 ToAAd evOumnuata eumlimre). These are all classified 
and placed where they can be easily found ready for use. 
réro are of two kinds: (1) cowoil rémro: (** commonplaces "’) 
or simply réxa, the topics common to the three kinds of 
Rhetoric (i. 2. 21; ii. 18. 3-5); (2) ef6y or tea (i. 2. 21), 
specific topics, propositions of limited applicability, chiefly 
derived from Ethics and Politics. 

brdxpors (iii, 1. 3): ‘* delivery” of a speech, under which 
declamation, gesticulation, expression, and everything 
connected with acting are included ; bwoxperixh AEs (iii. 
12. 2), ‘* style suited for delivery,” ‘lending itself to 
acting ” ; [réxvq] (iii. 1. 7): ‘* the art of acting.” 

xépa (iii. 17. 15): ‘* room” for our own arguments as well 
as those of the adversary in the hearer’s mind, “to get a 
footing” for what we are going to say; (ii. 24, 2): the 
proper place, province. 

yrds (iii, 2. 3): ‘* bare,” “bald,” of prose as opposed to 
poetry. 

puypds (iii. 3.1): ** cold,”’-* frigid,” ‘*insipid.”” As a noun, 
7d Wuypdv means generally any defect of style as opposed 
to dperh A€Eews. 
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Achilles, i. 3. 6; fi. 22. 12, 24. 6; iii. 
17.11 

Aceue, iii, 10. 7; Aeginetans, ii. 
22, 

Aenesidemus, i. 12. 30 

Aeschines (Socraticus), iii, 16. 10 

Aesion, iii. 10, 7 

Aesop, ii. 20. 5, 6 

Aesopian (fables), ii. 20. 2 

Agathon, ii. 19. 18, 24. 10 

Agesipolis, ii. 23. 12 

Ajax (tragedy), ii. 23. 20, 24 

Alcaens, i. 9. 20. 

Alcibiades (descendants), ii. 15. 3 

Alcidamas, i, 18.2; ii, 23.11; iii. 
3. 1,2, 4 

Alcinous, iii, 16. 7 

Alemacon (tragedy), ii. 23. 3 

Alexander (Paris), ii, 28. 12; fii. 14. 
8 


Alevander (oration), ii, 23. 8, 24.7 7 


Alphesiboea, ii. 23. 3 

Amasis, ii. 8. 12 

Amphiaraus, ii. 12. 6 
Anaxagoras, ii. 23. 11 
Anaxandrides, iii, 10. 7, 11. 8, 12. 3 
Androcles, ii, 23, 22 
Audrotion, iii. 4. 3 

Antigone, iii. 16. 9 
Antimachus, iii. 6. 7 
Antiphon, ii. 2. 19, 6. 27, 23. 20 
Antisthenes, iii. 4. 3 
Archelaus, ii. 23. § 

Archibius, i. 15, 15 
Archidamus, iii. 4. 3 
Archilochns, ii. 23. 11; iii. 17. 16 
Arehytas, iii, 11. 5 

Areopagus, i. 1. 53 ii. 23. 12 
Ares, iii. 4. 4, 11. 11 

Argos (Argives), i. 14. 4 
Aristides, iii. 14. 3 

Aristippus, ii. 28. 12 





Aristogiton, i. 9. 38; ii. 24. 5 

Aristophanes, iii. 2. 15 

Aristophon, ii. 23. 7 

Athenians, i. 15. 13; ii, 22, 5, 23. 
11; iii, 10, 7, 14, 11 

Athens, ii. 23. 11 

Athos, iii. 9. 7° 

Attic (neighbour), ii, 21. 12; 
(orators) iii. 11. 16; phiditia, iii. 
10. 7 

Autocles, ii, 23. 12 


Babylonians (comedy), iti, 2. 15 
Bias, ii. 13. 4 

Boeotians, iii. 4. 3 

Bryson, iii, 2. 13 


Callias, iii. 2. 10 

Calliope, ili. 2. 11 

Callippus, i. 12. 29; (Art of rhetoric), 
ii, 23. 14, 21 

Callisthenes, ii. 3. 13 

Callistratus, i. 7.13, 14.15 iff, 17. 


14 
Calydon, iff. 9. 4 
Carcinus, ii. 23. 28; iii, 16. 11 
Carthaginians, i. 12. 18 
Cephisodotus, iii. 4. 3, 10. 7 
Chabrias, i. 7. 13; iii. 10. 7 
Chaeremon, ii. 23. 29; iii. 12. 2 
Chares, i, 15, 1535 ili. 10.7, 17. 10 
Charidemus, ii, 23. 17 
Charon (blacksmith), iii. 17. 16 
Chians, ii. 23, 11 
Chilon, ii. 12. 14, 21. 13, 23. 11 
Choerilus, iii, 14. 4 
Cimon (descendants), ii. 15, 3 
Cleon, iii. 5. 2, 8.1 
Cleophon, i. 15. 13; iii. 7. 2 
Conon, ii. 23. 12, 29 
Corax, ii, 24. 11 
Corinthians, i. 6. 24 
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Cratylus, tii. 16. 10 
Critias, i, 15. 133 iii, 16. 3 
Croesus, iii, 5. 4 

Cyenus, ii, 22. 12 
Cydias, ii. 6. 24 





Darius, ii, 20, 8 
Delphi, ii. 23. 12 
Demades, ii, 24, 8 
Democrates, iii, 4.3 
Democritus, iii. 9, 6 
Demosthenes (? general), iii. 4.3 
Demosthenes (orator), ii. 23. 3 
Diogenes (the Cynic), ili. 10, 7 
Diomedes, ii. 23, 205 iii, 15, 10 
Diomedon, ii. 23, 3 
Dion, i, 12. 29 
Dionysius (of Syracuse), 
6. 273 ii. 15. 3 
Dionysius (orator and poet), iii, 2. 
11 


i,2.195 ii. 


Dionysius (general name), ii, 24. 
Dionysus, iii, 4. 4 

Diopithes, ii, 8. 11 

Dorieus, i. 2. 13 

Draco, ii, 28, 29 


Egypt, ii. 20. 8 

Egyptian (rebels), fii. 16. 5 

Eleans, ii, 28. 27 

Elis, iii. 14. 11 

Empedocles, i. 13. 2; iii. 5, 4 

Epicharmus, i, 7. 3135 iti, 9, 10 

Epidaurus, iii. 10. 7 

Epimenides, iii. 17, 10 

Ergophilus, ii, 3. 13 

Eubulus, i. 15. 15 

Euripides (Hecuba), ti. 21.23 (Hippo- 
lytus), ii, 22.35 iii, 15. 83 (Iphig. 
Aul,), iii, 11. 2; (Uphig. Taur.), 
iii. 6. 4, 14. 105 (Medea), ii, 21, 2, 
65 (Orestes), i. 11. 20; (Troudes), 
fi. 21. 35, 23. 29's tit, 17. 105 
Fragments (Andromeda), i. 11. 83 
(Antiope), i. 11. 28; (Meleager), 
iii, 9. 43 (Oeneus), iii, 16, 73 
(Stheneboea), ii. 21. 25 (Telephus), 
iii, 2.10; (unknown play), ii. 23. 
1; (reply to the Syracusans), 
20; Chis choice of words), iii. 

Euthydemus, ii, 24. 3 

Euthynus, ii. 19, 14 

Kuxenns, iii, 4, 3 











Evagoras, ii, 28. 12 


Gelon, i, 12. 30 

Glaucon (of Teos), iii, 1. 3 

Gorgias, iii, 1. 9, 3. 4, 7. 11, 14. 2, 
1. 11, 14. 11, 18. 7 

Gyges, iii, 17. 16 


Haemon, iii. 16. 11, 17. 16 

Halys, iii. 5. 4 

Harmodius, i, 9. 38; 

TLecuba, ii. 28, 29 

Hegesippus, see Agesipolis 

Helen, ii. 23, 12, 24. 9 

Heraclidae, ii. 22, 6 

Heraclitus, iii. 5, 6 

Hercules (Pillars of), ii. 10, 5 

Hermes, ii, 24. 2 

Herodicus, i, 5. 10; ii, 28, 281 

Herodotus, iii, 9, 2, 16. 5 

Hesiod, ii. 4. 21, 10. 6 

Hesione, iii. 15. 9 

Hieron (wife of), ii, 16, 2 

Himera (peopie), ii. 20. 5 

Hipparehus, fi, 24. 5 

Hippolochus, i. 9. 88 

Homer, i. 15. 133 ii. 28. My iti, 11. 
2; (liad) L,, iii. 14.65 fi. i. 
6. "203 ii. 2.63 IL, i. ee ii, 2. 
63 iii, 12. 45 i, 15. 18; IV., He 
We Ped Xe eh: 813 iii. 99,1 
16; i, 2.63 XL, fi. 9.115 iii. 
8 "XI, ii, 21. Tl; XL, i 1. 
3; XV., fii, 11, 3; XVIIL, i. 11. 
9: ii, 2. 2, 21. 113 XX, iit. te le 
XXII, i. 11. 12; XXIV, fi, 3 
16 ; (Odyssey) I., tii, 14. 65 TV., iii. 
7.6; VIL, iii, 14, 11; TX., it 3. 
163; XL, fii. 11. 3; X1V,, iii, 10. 2; 
XV., i. “1s 8; XLX., iii, 16. 10; 
XXII, i. 7. 38; XXL, iii, 16.7 

Hygiaenon, iii. 1b 8 


ii, 24.5 








Ida, ii. 24, 7 

Tdrieus, iii. 4. 8 

Iphicrates, i, 7, 32, 9, 31; ii, 28, 6, 
7, 8,17; fil. 2. 10, 10. 7 

Ismneniag, ii, 23, 11 

Isocrates, i, 9, 88; ii, 28. 125 iii. 
17.10, 123 fi, 19. 14, 28, 125 iil, 
14. 1, 17. 16 (speeches) (De pace), 
iii, 11. 7, 17. 10; (Panegyricus), 
iii. 7. 11,9. 7, 10.7, 14. 2,17. 103 


1 In both these passages it is proposed to read Prodicus. 
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(Ad Philippum) ili. 10. 5, 7, 11. 
2, 5,7 
Ttaliotes, ii, 23. 11 


Jason (the Thessalian) i. 12. 31; 
(hero), ii. 23, 28 
Jocasta, ii, 16. 11 


Lacedaemonians, i. 5, 6, 9. 263 ii 
23,11 

Laconian (apophthegms), ii. 21, 8 

Lampon, iii, 18. 1 

Lampsacus (people of), ii, 23. 11 

Leodamas, i. 7. 135 fi. 23. 25 

Leptines, iii. 10. 7 

Leucothea, ii. 23. 27 

Libyan (fables), ii. 20. 2 

Licyminins, iii. 2. 13, 12. 2, 13.5 

Locrians, ii. 21. 8 

Lyecoleon, iii, 10. 7 

Lycophron, iii, 3. 1, 9. 7 

Lyeurgus, ti. 23, 11 

Lysias (frag.), ii. 23, 19; (Funeral 
Oration), iii. 10. 7 

Mantias, ii. 23. 11 

Marathon, ii. 22. 6 

Medea (play), ii. 23. 28 

Megara, i. 2. 19 

Melanippides, iii. 9. 6 

Melanopns, i. 14.1 

Meleager (play), ii. 2, 19, 23. 20 

Meletus, iii, 18, 2 

Miltiades (decree of), iii. 10. 7 

Mixideinides, ii. 23. 12 

Moerocles, iii. 10. 7 

Mysia, iii, 2. 10 

Mytilenaeans, ii. 23, 11 


Nausicrates, iii. 15. 2 
Nicanor, ii. 23. 3 
Nicon, iii. 11. 6 
Niceratus, iii. 11, 13 
Nirens, iii. 12. 4 


Odysseus, ii. 23. 24; iii. 15, @ 

Odyssey, ili, 3, 4 

Oedipus (lost play), iii, 16, 7 

Olympian (victor), i. 7, 82, 9. 31; 
(prize), i. 2. 13 

Olynthian (war), iii. 10. 7 

Orestes (lost tragedy), ii. 24. 3 


Palamedes, fii. 12. 3 
Pamphilus, ii. 23, 21 


Paralns, iii, 10, 7 

Paros (inhabitants), ii, 23. 11 

Penelope, iii. 16. 7 

Pentheus, ii, 23. 20 

Peparethns (speech on), ii. 23. 11 

Periander, i. 15, 18 

Pericles, i. 7. 84; iii. 4. 8, 10. 7, 18. 
As Cee) ti. 15.3 

Phalaris, ii. 20, 

Phayllus, iii, 16. y 

Philammon, i. 11,13 

Philemon, fii. 12. 3 

Philip (of Macedon), ii. 23. 6 

Philocrates, ii. 3. 13 

Philoctetes, fii. 11. 18 

Philomela, iii. 3. 4 

Pindar (quoted), i. 7. 14; it, 24. 2 

Piraens, ii. 24. 3 

Pisander, iii. 18. 6 

Pisistratus, i. 2, 19 

Pitholaus, iii. 9. 7, 10.7 

Pittaeus, ii. 12. 6, 25, 7 

Plato (comic poet), i. 15. 15 

Plato (philosopher), ii. 23. 12; 
(Apologia), iii. 18, 2; (Menexenus), 
i 9. 803 di, 14, 17; ‘(Phaedrus), 
iii, 7. 11; (Repuiilic), iii. 4.3 

Polus, ii. 23, 29 

Polybus, iii. 14. 6 

Polycrates, ii, 24. 3, 6 

Polyeuctus, iii. 10. 7 

Potidaea (people), ii. 22. 7! 

Pratys, iii. 11. 13 

Prodicus, iii. 14. 9 

Protagoras, ii, 24, 11; iii.5. 5 

Pythagoras, ii. 23. 11 














Rhadamanthus, iii. 12. 3 


Salamis, i. 15. 3, ii, 22. 6, iii, 10, 7 

Samians, iii. 4. 3 

Sappho, ii. 23, 11, 12 

Sestus, iii. 10. 7 

Sigeum (people), i. 15, 13 

Simonides, i. 6.24; i. 7, 32; i. 9 
31; ii. 16. 2; iii, 2. 14 

Sisyphus, iii. 11. 3 

Socrates, i, 9. 30; ii. 15. 35 ii, 23. 
8; tii, 14. 11, 18. 25 (oration by 
Theodectes), ii. 23, 13 

Socratic (comparisons), ii. 
(discourses), iii. 16. 8 

Solon, i. 15. 183 ii, 23. 11 

Sophocles, iii. 15, 3; (Antigone), i. 
13. 2,15. 63 ili, 16. 9, 11, 17. 16; 
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(Oed. Tyr.), iii, 14. 6; (Teucer), iii. 
15. 9; (Tyre), ii, 23. 92 

Sophocles, (orator and politician), 
i, 14.3; iii. 18.6 

Speusippus, iii. 10. 7 

Stesichorus, fi. 20. 5, 21. 83 iii. 11, 
6 

Stilbon, ii. 23. 11 

Strabax, fi, 23, 17 

Syracuse (people), ii. 6. 21 


Telephus (lost play), iii. 2. 10 
Tenedos (people), i. 15. a 

Teucer (lost. play), ii. 23. 75 iii, 15.9 
Teumessus, iii. 6. 7 

Theagenes, i. 2. 19 

Thebes, ii. 23. 11 

Themistocles, i. 15. 14 

Theodamas, iii. 4. 3 
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Theodectes, fii. 9. 9; (Ajaa), ii. 28. 
245; (Alemeeon), ii. 23, 3; (Orestes), 
ii, 24, 8; (Socrates), il. 23. 13; 
(Law), ii. "o8, 11, 17 

Theodorus (rhetorician), fi, 28. 285 
iii, 11. 6, 13. 5 

Theodorus (tragic actor), iii. 2. 4 

Theseus, i. 6. 25; ii, 23, 5, 12 

Thettalisens, ii. 28, 11 

Thrasybulus, ii. 28. 29 

Thrasymachus, ii. 23. 29; iii. 1. 7, 
84,1113 - 


Aeepuanes, i, 15, 30; fi, 23, 18, 


anaplion (Hellenica) ii. 28, 12 
Xerxes, ii. 20. 3 


Zeno, i. 12, 10 


GENERAL INDEX 


Aberration, iii. 13. 5 

Aborigines, i. 5. 5 

Accident (fallacy of), ii, 24. 6 

Account (rendered on _ leaving 
office), ili, 10. 7, 18. 6 

Accumulation (of enthymemes), ii. 
24. 2 

Accusation and defence, i. 8. 3, 
10.1 

Actions (voluntary and involun- 
tary), i. 10, 7 

Actors and acting, iii. 1. 3. 4, 7, 
12. 2; see also Delivery 

Actualization, see Vividness 

Ages and their characteristics, ii. 
12-14 : 

Agonistic style, iii. 12. 1 

Aim, see End 

Alliteration, iii. 9. 9 

Ambiguous terms, ii. 23. 9; (topic 
of) 24. 25 iii. 5. 4, 18.5 

Amplification, i, 9, 88, 14. 53 ii. 
18. 4, 19, 26, 26. 1: iii, 6. 7, 12. 4 

Almnsements, i. 11. 15, 29 

Analogy (in enthymemes), fi. 23. 
5, 17 

Analytic, i. 4. 5 

Anger, ii, 2, 1; (and hatred), ii. 
4.31 

Antecedent and consequent, ii. 19. 
6, 20, 21 

Antistrophic Odes, iii. 9.1 

Antithesis, iii, 9. 7, 10, 10. 5 

Apophthegms, ii. 12. 6, 21. 8; iii. 
11. 6 

Appetite, Appetition, see Longing 

Appropriate(diction),see Propriety 

Arbitration, i. 13. 19 

Arguments (refutation of), ii. 25. 
1; (comparison of), iii. 18, 8, 19. 
5; (four classes of), ii. 18 

Aristocracy, i. 8. 4, 5 





Arrangement (of speech), iii. 13-19 

Arrogance, i, 2.73 ii, 6 11 

Article, the (use of), iii. 6. 5 

Artificial proofs, i. 2. 2 

“Arts” of Rhetoric, i. 2. 4, 5 

Assault (and battery), i. 12.55 ii. 
24, 11 

Asyndeta, iii. 6. 5, 6, 12, 2, 4. 19, 6 


Balancing (of clauses), iii. 9. 9, 
11. 10 

Ball (playing at), i. 11. 15 

Beautiful, or Noble, the, i. 6. 7, 
9, 8, 14, 15 

Beanty (personal), i. 5. 11; (of 
words and style), fii. 2. 13, 10. 1 

Benevolence, see Favour 

Better method (topic of), ii. 23, 26 

Birth (nobility of), i. 5.55 ii. 15. 2 

Blame, i. 11. 27 

Body (excellences of), i. 5. 10 

Bodyguards and tyrants, i, 2. 19 
(argument from Example) 

Boorish(ness), ii, 21. 9; Wii. 16. 9 

Boxer, i. 5. 14 

Branch (of a speech), iii. 13. 5 

Building up (Climax), i. 7. 31; see 
Glossary, 8.v. émoixodomety 


Calumny, see Prejudice 

Categories, ii. 7. 6 

Cause (topic of), ii, 23. 18, 25; 
(and eflect, fallacy of), fi. 24. 8 

Censure, i. 9, 41 

Challenge (legal), i. 15. 29 

Chance, see Fortune 

Change, i. 11. 20; (of mind), ii. 
23, 19 t 

Character (moral), see Ethos 

Children (blessing of), i. 5. 4, 6 

Choice (deliberate moral), i. 1. 14, 
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8. a (things deliberately chosen), 
i. 6. 26 

Cirele (defined), iii. 6. 1 

Clause, see Member 

Clearness (of style), iii, 2.1 

Cleruchies, ii, 6. 24 

Climax, i. 7.31; see Building up 

Comic poets, ii. 6. 20 

Commonpleces, i, 2, 21; see also 
Topics 

Cemieiniey Qvrongs against the), 
i. 13. 8 

Comparison, ii. 20. 2, 5; fii. 19. 5 

Compound words, ili. 2. 5, 3. 1, 

11 

Compulsion (acts of), i. 10. 14 

Conciseness, iii, 6. 1, 6, 15. 10 

Confidence, ii. 5, 16-18, 14, 1 

Conjunctions (connecting  par- 
ticles), iii. 5. 2, 6. 6, 12. 4 
erent (topic of), ii. 28. 14, 
24.7 

Constructive 
26. 3 

Contempt, ii. 2. 4,11. 7 

Continuous style, iii, 9, 1 

Contracts, i, 1. 10, 2. 2, 15. 20 

Coutraries (topic of), ii, 19. 1 

Contumely, ii, 2. 8-5, 4, 20 

Co-ordinates, i. 7. 27 

Cordax (rhythm of the), iii. 8. 4 

Counter-syllogism, ii, 25. 25 iii. 
17.15 

Courage, i. 9. 8 

Covetousness, ii. 6. 5 

Cowardice, i. 9. 8; ii. 6. 3 

Cupyping-glass (riddle), fii. 2. 12 

Customary things, i. 10. 1: 


(enthymemies), ii. 





Danger, ii, 5, 2 

Delinition (topic of), ii, 23, 8 

Degenerate deseendants, ii, 15. 3 

Degree, see Greater and Less 

Deliberative rhetoric, i. 3. 8-6, 6-8; 
(its style), iif, 12.5; (harder than 
forensic), iii. 17.10; (least admits 
narrative), iil. 16. 11 

Delivery (declamation) iii. 1. 7, 
12. 2,5 

Demoeracy, i. 8. 4 

Demon (Sacudrov), ii, 23. 85 fii, 
18, 2 

Demonstration, iif. 13. 2; (rhetori- 
cal), i 1.11 

Depreciation see Extenuation 
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Description (substituted for the 
name), iii. 6, 1 

Deseription (éx{ypaypa) of a charge, 
i. 13.9 

Desire (éxcOuyiéa), i. 10. 18 ; (rational 
and irrational), i, 11. 5 

Dialectic, i. 1.1 

Dicast, i. 3. 2 

Diction (fallacies of), ii. 24. 2; 
(prose and poetical), iii. 1. 9; see 
also Style 

Difficult (things), i. 6. 27, 7. 15 

Dignity (of style), iii. 6. 1 (ayxos) ; 
ii. 17. 43 fii, 8. 41(cepvorys) 

Digression (aberration), iii. 13. 5 

Dilemma, ii. 23. 15 

Diminutives (use of), iii. 2.15 

Dithyrambie (preludes), iii. 14. 5; 
(poets), iii. 3. 3, 12. 2 

Division (topic of), ii. 23. 10 

Dog (praise of), ii. 24. 2 

Dranghts (game), i. 11. 15 


Easy (things), i. 6. 27 

Effect and cause (fallacy of), ii. 
24. 8 

Elegances (of style), iii. 10 

Element (orotyeiov), |. 6. 15 ii 
22. 18, 26. 1 (=7rém0s) 

Emotions, see Passions 

Emulation, ii. 6, 24, 11,1 

Encominm (distinguished 
praise), 1. 9. 33 

End (réd0s), 1. 7. 3 

Enigma, see Riddle 

Enjoyable (things), i. 5, 7 

Eninity, ii. 4. 30 

Enthymeme (a kind of syllogism), 
i. 1. 11, 2. 8; (two kinds), i. 2. 
20, 22; (mature and use of), ii. 
22. 1, 25. 8; (elements of), ii, 23 ; 
(apparent, false), ii. 24; (destrue- 
tive and constructive), ii. 26. 8; 
(use of in proof), iii. 17. 6 

Envy, ii. 9 8, 10.1 

Epic eyele, iii, 16. 7 

Epic poets, iii. 3. 3 

Epideictic rhetoric, i. 8. 3-6, 9. 1; 
(points of agreement with deliber- 
ative), i. 9. 35; (amplification use- 
ful in), i. % 38; (nature of), ii. 
22.65 (best for written composi- 
tions), iii, 12. 5; (narrative in), 
iii, is. 1; (less Important in 
proof), fii 7. 8 
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Epilogue, see Peroration 

Episodes, iii, 17. 11 

Epithets, fii. 2. 14, 3. 3, 6. 3, 7 

Equity, i. 13. 12-19 

Eristic, if, 24, 10, 11 

Error, i. 18. 16; iii. 15. 3 

Ethos (moral character) (of the 
speaker), i. 2. 3; (what produces 
it), iii, 16. 8; (of different stages 
of life), ii, 12-14; (its accompani- 
ments), iii. 16. 0; ethical (proof), 
i. 2. 3, ii. 1-18; (style), iii, 7. 15 
(speeches), ii. 18. 1, 21. 16; (used 
in amplification), i. 9. 38 

Euphemism, i. 9. 28; iii, 2. 10 

Enphony, iii. 2. 11 

Exaggeration (Setvwars), ii. 21. 10, 
24.4 

Example, i. 2. 8; ii, 20; (best for 
deliberative rhetoric), i. 0. 40; 
(from history), ii. 20, 3; (reason- 
ing from), fi. 25. 8; (refutation 
of), ii. 25, 18 

Excess and the exceeded, i. 7. 2; 
(as a virtue), i. 9. 20 

Exchange of properties (avriSoats), 
iii, 15. 8 

Exhortation (rporpomy, opposed to 
arorpon), i. 3. 3 

Exordium, i, 1. 9; iii. 13. 3; 14 

Expedi -ent, -ency, i. 6. 1, 7. 1 

Extenuation, ii. 26. 1 

Eyes (the seat of share), ii. 6. 18; 
(=the seat of light or wisdom), 
iii, 10.7; setting before the eyes, 
see Vividness 


Fable, ii. 20. 2, 5 

Fact (question of), ii, 19. 16-25 

Fallacies (paralogisms), ii. 24. 25, 
10; iii, 12. 4 

Favour, ii. 4. 295 7 

Fear, ii. 5. 1-15 

Flattery, i. 11. 18; fi. 6.8 

“ Foreign ” (words and style), iii. 2. 
5, 3. 3 

Forensic rhetoric, i. 1. 10, 11, 3. 3-6; 
10-15 ; (style), iii. 12. 5 

Form (of diction), ii. 24. 2; iii, 8. 1 

Fortunate (people), ii. 17. 5 

Fortune (chance, good luck), i. 5. 
17, 10. 12; ii. 12. 2, 17. 5 

Foul language, ili, 2. 13, 6. 2 

Friends, i. 5. 16 

Friendship, ii. 4.°1-29 











“ Frigidity ” (of style), iii, 3 


Garrulity, ii, 13. 12 

Genders, iii. 5. 5 

Generalities, ii, 22. 12 

Gift, i. 5. 9 

Good fortune, i.'5. 17; ii. 17.5; good 
old age, i. 5. 15; good qualities 
(veal aud apparent), i. 9, 28 

Good, the, i. 9. 3, 14; (and the ex- 
pedient), i. 6; (greater good and 
expediency), i. 7 

Goods (internal and external), i. 5. 
4; (indisputable and disputable), 
i. 6. 17, 18 

Goodwill, ii. 1. 8 

Government (forms of), 1. 4. 12; 8 

Gratitude, ii. 7 

Great and Small, ii. 19. 26 

Greater aud Less, i. 7; i. 143 (topic 
of), ii. 23. 4 

Guard-houses, i. 4. 9 

Guilt, see Injustice 


Habit, i. 10. 155 (moral), ii, 12. 25 
iti. 7. 7 

Hair (worn long in Sparta), i. 9. 26 

Happiness, i. 5. 1-18 

Harmony, iii. 1, 4, & 4 

Hatred and anger, ii. 4. 30, 31 

Health, i. 5, 10-14 ° 

Hearers (number of), i. 3. 1; (char- 
acter of), ji. 12. 2 

Heroic rhythm, iii. 8. 4 

Hexametric rhythm, iii. 8. 4 

Homoeoteleuton, iii. 9. 

Homonymy (fallacy of), fi, 24. 25 
(useful to the sophist), ili. 2.7 

Honour, i. 5. 9, 7. 80; (is pleasant), 
i. £1. 16 

Hope, i. 11. 6 

Horror, ii. 8. 13 

Honting, i. 11. 15 

Hyperbole, iii. 11. 15, 16 


lambic (metre), iti. 1. 9; (Whythm), 
iii, 8.4 

Hl-doing, ii. 12. 15, 13. 14, 16. 4 

Imagination (Pavracia), i. 11.6; ii. 
2, 2,6, 14 

Imitation, i. 11. 23 

Imports and exports, i. 4. 11 

Impossible things, ti. 19 

Inartificia! proofs, i. 2.25 15 

Inconsistency (topic of), ii. 23. 19 
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Incontinence, i. 9. 9 (axodacia); i. 
10. 4 (axpacia) 

Ineredibility (topic of), ii, 23. 22 

Indifference, i, 11. 43 ii, 2, 26 

Indignation (véneccs), ii. 9(Setrwots); 
see Exaggeration 

Induction (rhetorical), i. 2. 8, 19; 
ii. 20, 2; (topie of), ii. 23. 11 

Tae 1, 7. 275 ii, 23. 25 fii, 

9 





Injury, i. 13. 6 

Injustice (canses and motives of), 
1 10, 4-6; (state of mind that 
prompts it), i. 12; (acts of), i. 
13, 1, 3, 16; (degrees off, i. 14; 
(definitions of), i. 9. 7, 10. 3 

Insult, see Outrage 

Interrogation, ii. 2. 245 iii. 7, 11, 
18. 7 

Irony, ii. 2. 24; iii, 18, 7, 19.5 

Irvefutable arguments, i. 2.185 ii. 
25. 14 


Jokes (smart sayings), iii. 11. 6, 
18. 7 


J ustice (a component of virtue), i. 
9. 7; (spurious), i. 15. 7; (une 
written), i. 13. 11, 14. 7 


Key-note (évddégrpor), iii. 14. 1 

Kin«ness, i. 5. 9 (ebepyecia); 9. 10 
(evepyémpa. 

Knute: bones (dice), i, 11. 15 


Laconian apophthegms, ii, 21. § 

Land (grants of), i. 5. 9 

Laughter, i, 11. 29; (laughable 
things), ili, 18. 7 

Law, i. 4. 12, 18; (special and 
general), i. 10. 8, 18, 2; (written 
and unwritten), i. 10, 3, 13. 2; 
(violation of), i. 14. 7; (in proofs), 
1. 15, 3-12; (ambiguous), i. 15.103 
sometimes = convention 

Learning (causes pleasure), i. 11. 21 

Legislation, i. 4, 13 

Liberality, i. 9. 10 

Libyan fables, ii. 20, 2 

Literary (written) style, fii. 12. 2 

Little-mindedness, see Meanness 

Liturgy (public service), ii. 23, 17 

Logographers, ii, 11, 73 iii. 7. 7, 
12. 

Longing (épegis), i. 10. 8 
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Lot, offices by, ii, 20. 4 
Love, i. 11. 11,17; see also Friend- 
ship 


Magnanimity (ueyaropuyxia), 1. 9% 
11; ii, 12.11 

Magnificence (yeyadompéreia), i, 
9.19 


Malice, ii, 13. 3; (prepense), i. 14. 5 

Manhood, ii. 14 

Marginal note, iii. 8. 6 

Maxims, ii. 21; (when to use), iii, 
17.9 

Meanings (topic of different), ii. 
23. 9 

Meanness (ucepopvxia), i. 9. 11; 
(uixpompéreca), i. 9. 125 (dvedev- 
9epia), i. 9. 10; (of language), iii, 
2.1, 2 


Member (=clause), iii. 9. 5,19 

Memory, i. 11. 6 

Messes (piSirca), iii, 10. 7 

Metaphors, iii. 2. 6-15; (improper 
use of), Hi. 3. 4; (and simile), iii. 
4. 1; (four kinds of), iii. 10. 7; 
(produce vividness), fii. 11. 5 

Metrical style, iii, 8.1 

Mildness, ii, 3 

Misfortune, i, 18.163 iff, 15. 3 

Mistake, see Error 

Monarchy, i. 8. 4 = 

Moral character; see Ethos 

Motives, ii. 23, 16, 213 iii. 15. 11 

Mysteries, ii, 24, 2 


Name (topie of the), ii. 23. 29; 
(used instead of description), 
iii. 6.1 

Names (nouns), see Words 

Narrative, iii. 13. 3,53 16, 

Nature, natural things, i. 10. 13, 
I, 25 

Necessary sign (tekmérion), i. 2. 

3, 17 


Necessity (acts of), i. 11. 4 

Negations (in producing amplifica- 
tion), iii. 6. 7 

Noble (of birth), i. 6 5; ii 15. 3 
(edyer7js, contrasted with yervaios, 
generosus, which connotes high- 
mindedness); see also Beautiful 

Nouns and verbs, see Words 

Novelties (of language), iii. 11. 6 

Number, iii. 5, 6 
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Oaths, i. 15. 27; (dicasts’ oath), i. 
15. 5, 12; ii, 25. 10 

Objections (logical), ii. 25. 3, 26. 4 

Obscurity of style, iii, 5. 7 

Odd and even (game), iii. 5 

Old age, i, 5. 15; ii. 13 

Oligarchy, i. 8. 4 

Opinion, i. 7. 36 

Opposites, see Contraries 

Oracles, iii, 5. 4 

Outrage, ii. 2. 3, 5 








Paean (rhythm), iii. 8. 4-6 

Pain and painful things, i. 11. 29 

Pancratiast, i. 5. 14 

Paradox, ii. 23. 16; iii. 11. 6 

Parenthesis, iii. 5. 7 

Parisosis, iii. 9, 9, 11. 10 

Paromoiosis, iff. 9. 9 

Particles (connecting), iii. 5, 2, 12. 4 

Parts (topie of), ii. 23. 13 

Parvenus, ii. 9. 9, 16. 4 

Passions, ii. 1-17 

Pathetic style, iii. 7. 3, 11 

Pathos, iii. 1. 7 

Pentathlete, i. 5. 11 

Period, iii. 9. 5-7 

Peroration, iii, 13. 3; 19 

Personification, see Vividness 

Perspicuity (of style), iii. 2. 2 

Pious, The (comedy by Anaxan- 
drides), iii. 12. 3 

Pity, ii. 8. 2, 12. 15; (opposed to 
envy and indignation), ii. 9 3; 
(pitiful and terrible contrasted), 
li. 8 12 

Pleasure, i. 11. 1, 6-8 

Poetry (a kind of imitation), i. 11. 
23 

Politics (science of), i. 2. 7 

Possible and impossible things, i. 
6. 27; ii, 19 

Poverty (motive of crime), i. 12, 15 

Power (is pleasant), i, 11. 7; (men 
in power), ii. 17 

Praise, i. 9. 33 

Prejudice i. 1. 4; ii, 23. 243 iii. 
14. 75 15. 

Prelude (dithyrambic), iii. 9. 6; 
(on the flute), iii, 14.1 

Prime of life, i. 5. 11; ii. 14 

Probability, i. 2. 15, 15. 173 ii 
25, 8-11 

Prologue, see Exordiuin 

Proof (inartificial), i. 15; (ethical), 


i. 2. 3; (general or common), i. 1. 
12; ii, 20, 1; (generally), iii. 17 
Proportion (analogy), i. 7. 4; ili. 4. 
3, 6. 7, 7. 10; (topic of), ii. 23. 175 
(in inetaphor), iii. 2. 9 

Propositions (rhetorical), i. 3. 7 

Propriety (of style), fii. 2.1, 7. 1 

Proverbs and proverbial sayings, i. 
6. 20, 22; i. 11. 24; i. 12. 20, 23; 
i, 15. 14; ii. 4. 21, 10. 63 ii. 6. 5 
18; ii. 10. 53 ii 21. 11, 12; ii. 
15, 245 ii, 24. 2; ii, 25. 4; iii, 11, 
14; (are evidence), i. 15. 4; (are 
metaphors from species to 
species), iii. 11. 14 

Punctuation, iii. 5. 6 

Punishment (xdAacts, differs from 
tepwpta), i. 10. 17, 14. 2 

Puns, iii, 11. 7 

Purity (of style), iii. 5 

Purveyors (euphemism for robbers), 
iii. 2. 10 





Rare words (yAgocat), fii. 2. 5, 3. 3 

Reason (arguments from), ii. 23. 
20, 24 

Recrimination, iii. 15. 7 

Refutation, ii. 22. 14, 25; iii, 9. 85 
(topic of), ii. 23. 23 5° refutative 
enthymemes, ii. 23, 30; iii. 17.13 

Relatives (topic of), ii. 23. 3 

Reply (to an adversary), iii. 18. 5, 6 

Reputation (defined), i. 5. 8 

Retortion (of a dilemma), ii. 23.15 

Revenge, i. 9. 24, 10. 17, 11. 9 

Revenues (State), i. 4. 8 

Rhapsody, iii. 1. 3, 8 

Rhetoric (definition), i. 2. 1; (off- 
shoot of Politics and Dialectic), 
i. 2.7, 4. 5; (three kinds), i, 3; 
(three parts of), iii, 1; (style 
suited to each kind), iii, 12 

Rhythm, ifi. 1. 4, 8. 2-7 

Ribaldry (buffoonery), iii. 18, 7 

Riddles, ii. 21. 8; iii, 2. 12 

Ridicule, iii. 18. 7 

Rivals (to be feared and envied), il. 
5, 9, 10. 6 


Salutary things, ii. 5. 16 

Science (emorjpn, Opposed to 
Svvauts, faculty), i. 4. 6 

Scoffing and scofters, ii. 2. 12, 3. 9, 
6. 20 

Sculpture, i. 11. 23 
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Selection (topic of), ii, 28, 12 

Self-control, see Temperance 

Selfishness, i. 11, 26 

Shame and shamelessness, ii. 6 

Sign, i. 2. 14, 16; ii. 24. 5, 2. 

Similarity (objection from), ii. 25. 6 

Simile, iii, 4; 0. 3; (a kind of 
metaphor), fii. 11. 11 

Slander, see Prejudice 

Slight (three kinds of), ii. 2. 3 

Smart sayings, iii. 10 

Solecism, iii, 5. 7 

Solution, see Refutation 

Soothsayers, i. 15. 145 iii. 5. 4 

Sophists (and dialecticians), i. 1. 14 

Sorrow (sometimes pleasant), i 
W512 

Soul (a kind of motion), ii. 23. 13 

Special terms (better than general), 
iii, 5, 3 

Speech (its three points and re- 
quisites), iii, 1. 1, 45 (its parts), 
tii, 13-19 

Spite, ii. 2. 3, 4. 30 

Statement (of a case), iii, 18. 2 

Stature, i. 5. 13 

Strength, i. 5, 12 

Style (excellence of), ili. 1. 
(frigidity), iii. 3; tae iii. 3: 
(dignity), iii. 6. 15 (propriety ” 
ili. leontnaaies Lis. <0 1s 
(noriodtics iii, 9. 3; (wittiness), 
iii. 10. 1; (three things desirable), 
iii. 10.6; (which kind snited to 
each kiud of rhetoric), fii, 12; 
(style of debate and the written 
style), iii. 12.15 (of public speak- 
ing), tii, 12. 5; (ethical), ii. 18. 1, 
21.163 iii. 16. 8; (of acting), fii. 
12. 2; (‘foreign ”), ili, 2. 3, 8, 3. 
33 (pathetic), iii. 7. 3, 11; (simple), 












Superic iy: i. 7. 2, 31, 9. 25 

Suppression (of the how and when, 
fallacy of), ii. 24.7, 8 

SyNogisin, i, 2. 9, 13 

Synonyms, ili. 2.7 


Talent (uatural), i. 6. 15, 205 iii. 
10, 1 

Tekmérion, i. 2. 16, 17 

‘Temperance (self-control), i. 9. 0 

Temple-builders, i. 14. 1 


Printed in Great Britain by ’. & 


Ten, The (legislative committee), 
iii, 18. 6 

Tetrameter, ifi., 1. 9, 8. 4 

Theft, i. 13. 10 

Time (topic of), ii. 23. 6 

Tokens (indications), iii. 
16. 10 

Tones, iii. 1. 4 

Topic, i, 2. 213 fi, 22, 13; 23-24; 
(of degree), fi. 19. 263 ii7. 19. 2 

Torch-bearer (at Eleusis), iii. 2. 10 

Torture, i, 15. 26 

Tragedy, tragic poets, iii. 1.3, 14. 6 

Travel, books of, i. 4. 13 

Trophies, iii, 10. 7 

Tyranny, i. 8. 4-5 

Tyrants and body-guards, i, 2, 19 
(argument from Example) 


15. 9, 


Universal arguments, ii. 18 
Unrhythinieal (style), iii. 8 1, 7 
Unselfishness, i. 9. 16 

Useful (things), i. 5. 7 


Vanity, see Arrogance’ 

Vehemence, iii. 11. 16 

Vice and virtue, i. 9 1-31 

Victory (a kind of superiority), ii. 
12.6 

Vividness, jij, 10. 6, 11. 1-4 

Voice, iii, 1. 4, 7. 10 

Voluntary acts, i. 10. 8 


War and peace, i. 4. 9 

Ways and means, i. 4. 8 

Wealth, i. 5. 7; (effect on char- 
acter), li, 16.1 

Will, i. 10. 8 

Wines (mixed), iii. 2. 4 

Wisdom (philosophical and practi- 

cal, copia, dporyars), i. 9% 5, 13, 
27 


Bt 

Witnesses, i. 15, 18, 183 li. 20. 95 
(false), i. 14.6 

Wittiness (evrpamedta), ii, 12. 16, 


13. 15 

Words (kinds and uses of), iil. 2. 
5-7, 3. 2,33 (beauty of), iii, 2.13; 
(topic from different meanings 
of), ii. 23, 9 

Wrongdoing, see Injustice 


Youth (character of), fi. 12 
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FRONTINUS: STRATAGEMS anp AQUEDUCTS. Trans. by C. E, 
Bennett. 

FRONTO: CORRESPONDENCE. Trans. by C. Rt. Haines. 2 Vols, 

HORACE: ODES anp EPODES, Trans, by C. E. Bennett. (6th Imp.) 

JUVENAL anp PERSIUS. Trans. by G. G. Ramsay. (2nd Impression.) 

LIVY. Trans. by B. O. Foster. 13 Vols. Vols. L-ELL (Vol. 1, 2nd Imp.) 

LUCRETIUS. Trans. by W. H. D. Rouse. 

MARTIAL. Trans. by W. C. A. Ker. 2 Vols. 

OVID: HEROIDES axnp AMORES. Trans. by Grant Showerman. (2nd 
Impression.) 

OVID: METAMORPHOSES. Traus. by F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. (2nd 
Edition.) 

OVID: TRISTIA anp EX PONTO, Trans. by A. L. Wheeler. 

PETRONIUS, Trans, by M. Heseltine; SENECA: APOCOLOCYN- 
TOSIS. Trans. by W. H. D. Rouse, (5th Impression.) 

PLAUTUS. Trans. by Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. Vols. I-11]. (Vol. I. 
2nd Impression.) 

PLINY: LETTERS. Melmoth’s Translation revised by W. M. L. 
Hutchinson. 2 Vols. (2nd Impression.) 

PROPERTIUS. Trans. by H. E. Butler. (3rd Impression.) 

QUINTILIAN. Trans. by H. E, Butler. 4 Vols. 

SALLUST., Trans. by J. C. Rolfe, 
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EE oe AUGUSTAE. Trans, by D, Magie. 4 Vols. 

ols. T, and Tl. 

SENECA: EPISTULAE MORALES. Trans. by R. M. Gummere. 
8 Vols. (Vol. 1. 2nd Impression.) 

SENECA: TRAGEDIES. Trans. by F. J. Miller. 2 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

SUBTONIUS. Trans. by J. C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. (8rd Impression.) 

TACITUS; DIALOGUS. Trans. by Sir Wm. Peterson; and AGRICOLA 
AnD GERMANTA, Trans. by Maurice Hutton. (3rd Impression.) 

TACITUS: HISTORIES, Trans. by GC. H. Moore. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 

TERENCE. Trans, by John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (5th Impression.) 

VELLEIUS PATERGULUS anp RES GESTAE DIVI AUGUSTI. 
Trans, by F. W. Shipley. 

VIRGIL, Trans. by H.R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Impression. 
Vol. II. 38rd Impression.) 


Greek Authors. 


ACHIILLES TATIUS. Trans. by 8S. Gaselee. 

AENEAS TACTICUS, ASCLEPIODOTUS anp ONASANDER. Trans. 
by The Illinois Greek Club. 

AESCHINES, Trans. by C. D. Adams, 

AESCHYLUS. Trans. by H. WeirSmyth. 2 Vols. 

APOLLODORUS._ Trans, by Sir James G, Frazer. 2 Vols. 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. Trans. by R. C. Seaton. (3rd Impression.) 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, Trans. by Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 4th Impression. Vol. IL. 3rd Impression.) 

APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY. Trans. by Horace White. 4 Vols. 

ARISTOPHANES. Trans. by Benjamin Biekley Rogers. 3 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: THE “ART” OF RHETORIC, Trans, by J. H. Freese. 

CALLIMACHUS ann LYCOPIRON. Trans. by A. W. Mair, ano 
ARATUS, trans. by G. R. Mair. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Trans. by Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

DAPHNIS AND CHLOE.  Thornley’s Translation revised by J. M. 
Edmonds; anp PARTHENIUS. Trans. by 8. Gaselee. (2nd Impression.) 

DEMOSTHENES: DE CORONA ann DE FALSA LEGATIONE. 
Trans. by C. A. Vince and J. HH. Vince, 

DIO CASSIUS; ROMAN HISTORY. Trans. by E. Cary. 9 Vols. 
Vols, 1.-VIIL. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Trans. by R. D, Hicks. 2 Vols, 

EPICTETUS, Trans, by W. A. Ollfather. 2 Vols. Vol. 1. 

EURIPIDES. Trans, by A. 8. Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I. and IV., 3rd, 
Vol. IT. 4th, Vol. ILL, 2nd Impression.) 

BUSEBIUS: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Trans. by Kirsopp Lake. 
2Vols, Vol. I. 

GALEN: ON TILE NATURAL FACULTIES. Trans. by A. J. Brock. 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, ‘Trans. by W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. (Vols. 
I. and TE. 2nd Impression.) 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (TILKOCRITUS, BION, MOSCIIUS). 
Frans. by J. M. Edmonds. (4th Impression.) 

HERODOTUS. Trans. by A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

HESIOD any THE HOMERIC 1IYMNS. Trans, by H. G, Evelyn 
White. (2nd Impression.) 

JMIPPOCRATES, Trans, by W. ILS. Jones. 4 Vols, Vols. I.-II. 

NOMER: ILIAD, Trans. by A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

TIOMER: ODYSSEY, Trans, by A. T. Murray, 2 Vols. (2nd Impresston.) 
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JOSEPHUS: THE LIFE axp AGAINST APION. Trans. by H. St. J. 


Thackeray. ; 
JULIAN, Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright, 3 Vols. A 
LUCIAN. Trans. by A. M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. L-IV. (Vols. I 

and IL. 2nd Impression.) A 


LYRA GRAECA. Trans. by J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. Vols. [ell 

MARCUS AURELIUS. Trans. by C. R. Haines. (2nd Impression): 

MENANDER, Trans, by F. G, Allinson, Cacti 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Trans. by W. H. =. 
Jones, 5 Vols. and Companion Vol. Vols. I. and IT. ‘ 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA, Drea. 
by F. C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (22d Impression.) 

PHILOSTRATUS axp EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS, 
Trans. by Wilmer Cave Wright. 

PINDAR. Trans. by Sir J, E. Sandys. (8rd Edition.) 

PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER anxp LESSER 
HIPPIAS. Trans. by H. N. Fowler. 

PLATO: EUTOYPIIRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS. 
Trans. by 11. N. Fowler. (4th Impression.) 

PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHYDEMUS. Trans. 
by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: LAWS. ‘Trans. by Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS, Trans. By W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. ‘Trans. by H. N. Fowler; ION. 

Trans. by W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: THEAETETUS, SOPHIST. Trans. by H. N. Fowler. 

PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. Trans. by B. Perrin. IL Vols. 

POLYBIUS. Trans, by W. R. Paton. 6 Vols. Vols. 1.-1V. 

PROCOPIUS; HISTORY OF THE WARS. Trans. by H. B. Dewing. 
7 Vols. Vols. L.-1V. 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS. Trans. by A. S. Way. 

SOPHOCLES. Trans. by F, Storr, 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Impression. 
Vol. HL. 8rd Impression.) 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. Trans. by the 
Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

STRABO: GEOGRAPILY. Trans. by Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. Vols. L.-f41. 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Trans. by Sir Arthur 
Hort, Bart. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. Trans. by C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Trans. by Walter Miiler. 2 Vols. 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, anp SYM- 
POSIUM. Trans. by C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XENOPHON : MEMORABILIA anp OECONOMICUS. Trans, by B.C. 
Marchant. 

XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. Trans. by E. C, Marchant. 


IN PREPARATION. 
Greek A uthors. 


ARISTOTLE: NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, H. Rackham, 
ARISTOTLE: ORGANON, W. M. L. Huteliinson. 
ARISTOTLE : PHYSICS, Rev. P. Wicksteed. 
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ARISTOTLE: POETICS; ‘LONGINUS”: ON THE SUBLIME, W. 
Hamilton Fyfe; DEMETRIUS: ON STYLE, W. Rhys Roberts, 

a ee POLITICS axnp ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION, Edward 

PPS. 

ATHENAEUS, C. B. Gulick. 

DEMOSTHENES: OLYNTIIIACS, PHILIPPICS, LEPTENES, MINOR 
SPEECHES, J. H. Vince. 

DEMOSTHENES: PRIVATE ORATIONS, G. M. Calhoun, 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM, W. E. Waters. 

GREEK IAMBIC AND ELEGIAC POETS, E. D. Perry. 

ISAEUS, HE, W. Forster. 

ISOCRATES, G. Norlin. 

JOSEPHUS: THE JEWISH WAR, H. St. J. Thackeray. 

MANETHO, 8. de Ricci. 

OPPIAN, COLLUTHUS, TRYPHIODORUS, A. W. Mair. 

PAPYRI, A. 8. Hunt. 

PHILOSTRATUS: IMAGINES, Arthur Fairbanks, 

PLATO: MENEXENUS, ALCIBIADES I, and II, ERASTAL, THEAGES, 
CHARMIDES, MINOS, EPINOMIS, W. R. M. Lamb, 

PLATO: REPUBLIC, Paul Shorey. 

PLUTARCH : MORALIA, F. C. Babbitt. 

ST. BASIL: LETTERS, Prof. R. J. Deferrari. 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, A. C. Pearson. 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS, J. H. Edmonds; HERODAS ; 
CERCIDAS, etc. ; TTTEROCLES, PLIILLOGELOS, A. D. Knox. 


Latin Authors. 


AULUS GELLIUS, J. C. Rolfe. 

BEDE: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Rev. H. F. Stewart, 

CICERO: AD FAMILIARES, W. Glyn Williams, 

CICERO: CATILINE ORATIONS, B. L, Ullman, 

CICERO: DE NATURA DEORUM, II. Rackham, 

CICERO; DE ORATORE, ORATOR, BRUTUS, Charles Stuttaford. 

CICERO: DE REPUBLICA ae DE LEG IBUS, Clinton Keyes. 

CICERO: PHILIPPICS, W. C. Ker, 

CICERO; PRO CAECINA, Pio. LEGE MANILIA, PRO CLUENTIO, 
PRO RABIRIO, IL. Grose Hodge. 

CICERO: VERRINE ORATIONS, L. H. G. Greenwood. 

HORACE, EPISTLES anp SATERES, IH. It. Fairclough. 

LUCAN, J. D. Duff. 

OVID: FASTI, Sir J, G, Frazer, 

PLINY: NATURAL HIST ORY, W. H, 8. Jones and L. F. Newman. 

ST. AUGUSTINE: MINOR WORKS, jas: BP. W. hie 

SENECA: MORAL ESSAYS, J. W. Basore. 

STATIUS, I. A. Mozeley. 

TACITUS: ANNALS, John Jackson. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS, A. F. Schofield. 
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